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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—o— 


The writer of an article signed Verax in 
our Magazine for Nov. 1825, p. 399, is re- 
spectfully solicited to forward his real ad- 
dress to us immediately : the institution he 
has so strongly recommended being on the 
point of formation. 

We refer Exprorator to the College of 
Arms, where his inquiries will receive all 
the elucidation which they admit. The 
names Tomlins and Tomkins are both evi- 
dently diminutives of Tom; and Tonli 


in ‘* roundly affirming that there is no such 
thing in existence as any peculiar style of 
architecture invented or even adopted by 
the Normans.” The reader is referred to 
a long note in the account of Peterborough 
Cathedral, published in the first Part of Mr. 
Storer’s pubtication, and the apinions which 
it developes are repeated in many subsequent 
pages of the work. 

C. K. P. observes; ‘‘ One of your Corre- 











and Tomkinson can, therefore, both mean 
nothing more than ‘ the son of little Tom.’ 

Mr. Josian Pratt says, ‘If Philalethes 
(p. 508) will apprise me how I may convey 
to him the copy of Bishop Hall's * Peace of 
Rome,’ which, as he states, I purchased in 
1821, it shall be at his service, for or 
use, or for an blic purpese to which he 
may be pte! 4 eel it, It did not - 
pear to me, haying availed myself of the 
very valuable ‘ Dissuasive from Popery,’ 
whichis prefixed to the volume, that t 
contradictions among the Roman Catholic 
Doctors would sufficiently interest the 
reader to justify the re-publication of the 
work.” 

A CorresponpenT observes, that the ar- 
chitectural improvements at Christ’s Hos- 
pital proceed rapidly, and are highly credit- 
ahle to the taste and skill of the architect, 
John Shaw, esq. The great dining hall, 
when completed, will exceed 180 feet in 
length. It is in the interesting style of 
Henry VIII.’s reign, and has been copied 
from the hall of Hampton Court Palace, 
from which noble model, however, it differs 
in many respects. A precise imitation of 
any ancient design for a building in a new 
situation, is seldom desirable, but in the de- 
viations proposed, whether for the sake of 
increasing or varying the enrichments, good 
taste requires that the style of the original 
be scrupuiously maintained; and this rule 
has been observed by Mr. Shaw, who will 
doubtless render the hall of Christ’s Hospi- 
tal one of the most magnificent banqueting 
rooms in England. 

Mr. Storer, in reference to his work on 
the British Cathedrals, claims our impar- 
tiality to make the following statement. Mr. 
Britton, in his Preface to the fifth Volume 
of Architectural Antiquities just published, 
says, ‘* The terms Saxon and Gothie have 
been much confounded, and indiscriminately 
used by almost every writer who has pub- 
lished opinions or observations on the sub- 
ject, whilst that of Norman has been im- 
properly and unfairly omitted by the writer 
of the literary part of Storer’s account of 
Cathedrals.” ‘ this observation it may 
be supposed, that the writer alluded to has 
paid no attention whatever to the term Nor- 
man, instead of which he has not hesitated 


pondents lately alluded to the continuation 
of Baronets’ names in the Almanacks, &c. 
though their titles are extinct ; permit me 
on the other hand to mention, that several 
titles are omitted in the last Court Calendar 
which yet undoubtedly exist,—for instance, 
Cope and Farmer. é representation of 
the latter, Sir George Farmer, resides in 
Treland; his gallant grandfather, Captain 
Farmer, was a native of the county of Cork, 
—not York, as in the Bardnetage book.” 

J.G. N, writes: ‘The last Baronetcy 
created by King James the First (the founder 
of the order) was bestowed on Sir Thomas 
Playters, of Sotterley in Suffolk, knight; 
whose descendant Sir John, the eighth Ba- 
ronet (mentioned in Kimber’s Baronetage, 
1771, vol. III. p.438,) died about 1790. 
Since that period the family has not been 
noticed in the pocket Baronetages, nor does 
Betham include it in his quarto of 1801. 
—In the Gent. Mag. for 1806, p. 451, 
M. M. enquired why the name of Sir Charles 
Playters was omitted in the Court Calen- 
dars, and in page 777 of the same volume 
is the following death: * July 8, at his 
apartments at Hayneford, co. Norfolk, in 
his 58th year, Sir Charles Playters, bart. 
He is succeeded in title by his half-brother 
William, now abroad.’ in the Court Ca- 
lendar of 1807, the name of Sir Wm. Play- 
ters is inserted in the list of Baronets; but 
not in that of 1809. Qu. what was the 
descent of Sir Charles and Sir William, and 
is the title now extinct ?” 

J.D. Oxon states, in reply to the enquiry 
made by ‘A Plain Speaker,” p. 112, on 
2 Sam. i. 23, of “* David's lamentation over 
Saul and Jonathan,” that the most rational 
interpretation seems to be as follows : ‘Saul 
aud Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in 
their lives,” or, accordiog to our marginal 
annotation, ‘‘ sweet,” i.e. simply towards 


—e, but not towards one another. 


would be obliged by an explanation of 
Stump-pye, which occurs in Ashmole’s ela- 
borate folio, on the Order of the Garter, and 
4 = in two or three of the lists of 
the dishes prepared for the great official din- 
ners of the Knights. Newther in Pegge's 
«* Form of Cury,” nor in Warner's “ Culi- 
nary Antiquities,” nor in May's, Rabisha’s, 
or other old Cookery Books, is there any 
account of stump-pye. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
——}— 


NEW HORSE ARMOURY AT THE TOWRR, 


Mr. Ursan, March 1. 
AS you deemed my former Letter 
detailing the commencement of 
my proceedings at the Tower, of that 
mathe interest, as to insert it in your 
valuable Miscellany, I am induced to 
trouble you with this, which gives no- 
tice of their termination. Had the 
order from the Honourable Board of 
Ordnance to their inferior agents at 
the Tower, to render me every assist- 
ance, been without exception cordially 
complied with, this period would have 
arrived long ago; but the obstacles 
which the Clerk of the Works and his 
partisans have, through a petty jealousy, 
contrived to throw in my way, and of 
which I have been obliged to com- 
plain to the Board, delayed the time 
until it has excited just complaints on 
the part of the public. : 

I Con by means of — Magazine, 
to put on record that | have had no- 
thing to do with what is called the 
Spanish Armoury, which still conti- 
nues the cradle of falsehood, nor with 
the contemptible puppet-show of 
Queen Elizabeth, which I should 
conceive would disgrace even Bartho- 
lomew Fair. Nor have I had any 
thing to do with the new building for 
the Horse Armoury, erected without 
any knowledge of how effect is pro- 
duced, with the exception of substi- 
tating some of Mr. Willement’s paint- 
ed glass for the childish and tasteless 
ornaments of two out of four semi- 
circular windows. 

You may remember that the row of 
Kings, as it was called, bid defiance 
to truth. One of my objects was, 
therefore, to restore the suits of arm- 
our to their real dates. Having ousted 
William the Conqueror, Richard I 
Edw. III. John of Gaunt, and Henry 
V. I recommended to the Board that 
the true costume of those times should 
be-painted on five of the canvas blinds, 





Henry IIT. Edw. Il. and Richard III. 
being represented on the three remain- 
ing ones, my intention being to give 
ocular demonstration of the propriety 
of what I had done. My motive does 
not appear, however, to have been 
clearly understood, as no order has 
been given to prepare them. Other- 
wise, when the blinds (as in summer) 
were all pulled down, the room would 
have contained a complete series of 
military costume, from the time of the 
Conquest to that of James II. inclu- 
sive. Another object has been to give 
the suits of armour the appearance of 
having within them living figures, in- 
stead of the disgusting spectacle, you 
may remember, of dislocated limbs, 
disjointed as if by the utmost exertion 
of the torture. A third, and no easy 
matter, especially with those on horse- 
back, so to vary the attitudes, that 
there should not be two alike, in lieu 
of one position, as previously, for the 
whole. 

These three things I have effected. 
Another likewise, attended with great 
difficulty, from the repetition, was to 
dispose of the detached pieces on the 
walls with as much taste as in my 
power. Whether I have been success- 
ful here, the public must judge ; but 
in the hopes of rendering a service to 
the country, I have given above thirty 
whole days of my time to this pur- 

se, working on each of them as 

ard as any of the artificers. I must 
beg them also to understand, that I 
have had only common carpenters to 
form what was wanted of the human 
figure, and common house painters to 
execute the heraldry; and that I was 
charged to bear in mind, that on all 
occasions the strictest economy was to 
be attended to. What my intentions 


might have been, had these matters 
been otherwise, is what I call on the 
public in justice to consider, rather 
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than what they are; nor do I suppose 
they could expect that I_should make 
good the deficiencies in the actual 
armour, occasioned by the lawless 
proceedings of the civil wars. 

Because Edward I. in his last cam- 
paign in Wales, had interspersed his 
archers and cavalry, it was supposed 
by those who arranged the armoury on 
the Restoration of Charles II. that 
these archers were dismounted ; quite 
contrary to the fact; and therefore 
they asserted that the ancient mode of 
drawing up armies was by placing the 
cavalry and infantry alternately ; and 
they endeavoured to represent this idea, 
using, forsooth, heavy cavalry suits of 
the time of Charles I. for their in- 
fantry. This absurdity I have entirely 
abolished, and at the same time re- 
moved the lateral props for holding 
the horses, which now appear to stand 
without any support, except their own 
legs. 
The row of equestrian figures is dis- 
posed strictly according to the conse- 
cutive dates of the armour, as painted 
above, but of the names of contempo- 
rary owners, assigned to them for the 
sake of uniformity, I cannot, if called 
upon, produce the proofs of the iden- 
tity of more than eight or ten. Should 
the Board of Ordnance at any time 
think of printing a catalogue raisonnée, 
these particulars might be fully stated ; 
in the mean time, | shal! recommend 
that those known should be marked 
in the present sale catalogues with an 
asterisk. 

I have, notwithstanding all the ef- 
forts of the Clerk of the Works to pre- 
vent it, introduced four glass cases to 
hold a succession of hand fire-arms, 
and the more curious detached speci- 
mens. As I had dispossessed Edw. III. 
and Henry V. from being falsely re- 
presented, I suggested the propriety of 
applying to the Archbishop and dig- 
nitaries of Canterbury for the jupon, 
tournament-helmet, knight’s cap and 
crest, shield and gauntlets of Edward 
the Black Prince; to the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster, for the tour- 
nament-helmet, shield and saddle of 
Henry V.; to the trustees of the British 
Museum * for the sword of Edward V. 





* Lord Stowell kindly undertook this 
office at my suggestion, but the Trustees 
found that the presents having been made 
by the Sloane family, a subsequent Act of 
Parliament prevented their removal. 


Horse Armoury at the Tower. 
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as Earl of Chester; and that attributed 
to Hugh Lupus; for the steel em- 
bossed target of the time of Henry 
VIII. and the ditto casqué of a demi- 
lancer of the reign of Elizabeth, both 
falsely called Roman ; and a couple of 
two-handed swords; and to the Earl 
Marshal, for the sword and dagger of 
James 1V. of Scotland. These con- 
gregated in one of the glass cases, 
would have been highly volastihe illus- 
trations of the military history of Eng- 
land, and as each would have written 
over it by whom it was sent, while a 
receipt would have been given, ac- 
knowledging the right of possession to 
be in the party sending it, 1 was in 
hopes this would have been effected. 
The things would not only be more 
useful in such a place, but in far bet- 
ter custody; as to instance solely the 
jupon of the Black Prince; exposure to 
the air has destroyed the original co- 
lours, and a very eminent artist, now 
no more, showed me a large piece he 
had cut off from it. Those in the 
churches are not safe then in their 
present position, with the exception of 
the jupon, as it has been removed ; and 
as no rights would have been sacri- 
ficed by my proposal, I cannot help 
regretting that it has not been carried 
into effect, though I have written 
three long letters on the subject. 

I beg that 1 may not in these obser- 
vations be supposed to cast any reflec- 
tion on the Board of Ordnance ; for it 
would be most unworthy in me, were 
I not distinctly to avow that the con- 
duct I have experienced from them has 
been in every respect attentive and ob- 
liging. 

As a tribute most justly due to the 
Master General of the Ordnance, un- 
der whose auspices the improvement, 
as I trust I may call it, has been ef- 
fected, I have taken care that the ex- 
hibition should commence and termi- 
nate with the spoils of Waterloo. 

Announcing, therefore, that [ ex- 
pect this national collection of armour 
to be open to the public next month, 
I subscribe myself, | Yours, &c. 


Sam. R. Meyrick. 


Mr. Urpan, March 20. 
HE following extracts from a 
letter of a Midshipman in the In- 
dian Seas, dated Trincomalee, Oct. 18, 
1826, may be interesting to your read- 
ers, Ww. R. 
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1827.) Letter of a Midshipman in the Indian Seas. 197 


We left Madras on the 20th May, 
and after running across the Bay of 
Bengal, reached Rangoon on the 28th, 
and sailed up the river as long as one 
tide would carry us, and anchored just 
in sight of the golden Pagoda. We 
sent our despatches that night to his 
Majesty's ship Champion, then lying 
before the town, where she has been 
ever since, and is now, with her 

ple, half eaten up by musquitoes. 
aving heard that we should not re- 
main here longer than 24 hours, I de- 
termined, if possible, to have a peep at 
the town, for which purpose 1 joined 
a party of the gun-room officers. We 
started the next morning with the 
tide, and on our arrival at the town, I 
was surprised at the wretched appear- 
ance of the inhabitants. I do not won- 
der at our soldiers and sailors being 
so sickly whilst on this most desperate 
service, for in the rainy season Ran- 
goon is one complete swamp. The 
town is built on piles, and the huts 
are made of bamboo, which appear to 
me to be merely four stout bamboos 
placed upright, to form the four angles 
of the buildings, and others to form 
the flooring, secured horizontally 
about four feet from the ground; the 
roofs, &c. are of bamboo mats. It 
would not take a man more than a 
week to build his own house. I ob- 
served some of these huts by the road- 
side standing in stagnant pools, with 
the filth and dirt of the huts collected 
under the flooring, the inhabitants be- 
ing too indolent to remove it. 

The Burmese appear to be a short 
stout race, and they go almost naked ; 
they are a warlike people, fighting in 
war boats and stockades. ‘The women 
have large rings through their noses 
and ears, and round their ancles and 
toes. They have a peculiar sort of vest, 
which is open all down the left side. 
They are well made, and walk grace- 
fully ; they have fine eyes, and I have 
seen some very pretty coloured women 
amongst them. 

The remains of the ravages of war 
are still to be seen; I remarked that 
the sides of the smalier pagodas were 
full of large holes, which the soldiers 
had broken in expectation of finding 
treasure. They are now in the state of 
ruins, the golden Pagoda (a place of 
worship) excepted. The view from 
the road, on approaching this pagoda, 
is good and pleasing. The golden 
Pagoda is built on a mount: it is of 





great height, entirely solid, and gilded 


-from the bottom to the top ; the base 


is a large square of steps, upon which 
is a large dome. This will give you 
an idea of it, as I did not remain 
long enough to make a drawing or any 
remarks; but I believe the steps are 
the places where the Burmese perform 
their worship at sun-rise and sun-set. 
They fought hard for this spot, and 
repulsed our soldiers several times; 
but having gained the mount on 
one side, they drove the Burmese 
down the other, the steepest, and great 
was the havoc amongst them. This 
pagoda is surrounded by a sort of low 
ornamental wall, with niches for their 
gods, one of which I bought in the 
town; those in the niches were all 
taken or destroyed by the soldiers. 

The Burmese are now very civil, 
and it is thought they will soon desert 
the place altogether. You would have 
smiled at the appearance of our party, 
as we were obliged to buy some Chi- 
nese chattars or umbrellas to protect us 
from the Sun. 

There is an excellent view from the 
mount: it is all jungle outside the 
town, but a glimpse of the river here 
and there through it, gave it a very 
imposing appearance. The reflection 
that on the spot where I stood, many 
of our brave soldiers had fallen for their 
country, added greatly to its interest. 

After leaving Rangoon, we steered 
to the southward. We first reached 
Tavay, and anchored at the mouth of 
the river, but not having had an op- 
portunity of going on shore, I can say 
nothing of this place, except that at 
low water the monkies and ba- 
boons came down in parties of from 
40 to 50 on the mud to pick cockles; 
and they afforded us some amuse- 
ment. i is a beautiful country, but 
as the rainy season had just set in, I 
did not go to the jungle to shoot. We 
left this place for Penang, or Prince of 
Wales's Island. This is a place of 
considerable trade, and the land very 
fertile. The anchorage is between 
this island and the Queda shore. Bri- 
tish are may be bought here, but at 
very high prices, being brought out oY 
the East India Company's ships. 
was obliged to pay a dollar for a tooth- 
brush. 

The town is neatly built, and clean. 
The Chinese are the workmen at all 
places I have yet been to in this quar- 
ter of the globe, and they are an 
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industrious race of people; they al- 
ways sit down to their work. The 
streets seem to be inhabited by the 
different tradesmen or workmen, such 
as one street full of blacksmiths, ano- 
ther of carpenters, and so on with all 
the other artificers; the gentlemen 
living a mile or two from the town, 
amongst groves of cocoa-nut trees, in 
houses suited to the climate. The 
average heat on our main deck with 
all the ports open, which is the coolest 
place on board, was from 85 to gO; it 
was at 94 at Madras on the mam 
deck. There are two hotels here, 
which made it pleasant for us, when 
we went on shore; horses could be 
obtained, and I had many delightful 
rides about the island. 1 rode out to 
the water-fall, which is about 60 or 
70 feet in the fall; the noise of the 
water was so great, that [ could not 
make my companions hear me, al- 
though not far off. 

Cocoa-nuts are so plentiful, that 
they are scarcely noticed; they are 
plucked when green for the sake of the 
milk ; it is a pleasant drink taken early 
in the morning. Toddy is also taken 
from the cocoa-nut trees, but these 
trees bear no fruit; it is merely the sap 
which is collected in pots suspended 
to a cut branch. Great quantities of 
oil are extracted from the cocoa-nut, 
which, when. used, burns very clear. 
With this oil the natives rub them- 
selves all over, to polish their black 
hides. It is not safe to bathe here, 
as the alligators are very numerous. 
Whilst we were staying here, a black 
fellow went to the beach to bathe 
some horses, when one of them was 
killed by an alligator. 

From Penang we sailed for Malterea, 
passing } a the straits of Callam, 
@ most notorious place for pirates; in 
fact all along the Malay coast it is the 
same. It so happened we were ob- 
liged to anchor in these straits, on ac- 
count of the wind failing, and the tide 
ruoning against us. Merchants’ ships 
seldom go through this passage, on 
account of the Prows which are 
manned by fifty or sixty men each, 
with a long gun in the bow on a 
swivel, 

We went from Singapore to Pelio, 
very nearly under the line. We ar- 
tived at Trincomalee on the 16th Oct. 
I have made a few sketches. The 
Admiral is here; and on our arrival, 


awe found his Majesty’s ships Athol, 
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Tamer, Hind, Larne, and Pandora; 
yo Java and Success are expected 
aily. 


To Dr. Parricx Curtis AND THE 
Trituxary Bisuops or IRELAND. 


Quo teneam vultus mutantem Protea nodo ? 
Sirs, Tamlaghtard, March 6. 


HAVE read your Petition to the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal as- 
sembled in the present Parliament ; 
and wish to make the following brief 
observations on it. 

In the first place, Gentlemen, in 
this your address to the Upper House 
of our Legislature, it would have been 
well if you had borne in mind through 
the whole of it that you were craving 
a boon from his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and his Suffragan Pre- 
lates of the Established Church, whose 
members in Ireland you impeach with 
the crime of exercising their privileges 
without due moderation, and that as 
Lords Spiritual, the guardians of the 
true Catholic faith of the empire, they 
have the precedence over the tempo- 
ral Lords. It would have been pru- 
dent too in the drawing up of this pe- 
tition, that you should have recollected 
the decided opinion, manifested more 
than once, upon your claims for poli- 
tical power, by the same august House, 
to the frustration of the hopes excited 
by your success in the House of Com- 
mons. 

You begin by requiring AN ENTIRE 
REPEAL OF WHAT YOU CALL THE PE- 
NAL CODE; the proportionably small 
part of which that now remains upon 


our Statute-books, you say produces 
DISCONTENT among the professors of 
the religion of Rome in Ireland, and 


“diminishes that respect which a 
Christian people should entertain for 
those who are placed in authority over 
them.” As to this Code, Sirs, it was 
enacted for the preservation of the 
Christian religion in these realms, un- 
polluted by the superstition of Italy ; 
all that could be denominated penal 
in it was repealed between the years 
1778 and 1798; the events of which 
latter year, together with the state in 
which you traly represent this Island 
to be in at the present time, from the 
agitation of your claims, demonstrate 
at once the wisdom and the foresight 
of those who enacted this Code; driven 
to the measure by their dear-bought 
experience of the intolerant and cruel 
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spirit of the Romish religion. Sir 
John Temple, Master of the Rolls in 
Ireland, collected and published his ce- 
lebrated monitory records of the dread- 
ful scenes of the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, for the express purpose 
that when this part of the realm should 
come to be replanted with British in- 
habitants, and settled once more in 
peace, such a course might be taken, 
and such provisions made, thut it should 
not Le in the power of the Romish pea- 
santry to rise up, as they then and at 
Sormer periods of our history did, to de- 
stroy and root them out, before they 
could put themselves into a posture of 
defence, or assemble to resist the as- 
sassins, whose ancestors in the same un- 
changealle spirit of popery, had so 
often lifted the latch of the English 
settlers’ door, and sprinkled the hearth- 
stone with the blood of his family.— 
The conduct which justified this de- 
precated Code in the reign of James 
the Second, is matter of public history, 
and therefore need not be recapitulated 
here. The intrigues during the reign 
of Queen Anne and the two first of 
the Georees, to restore the abdicated 
family to the throne, and re-establish 
the dominion of superstition in Ire- 
land, are equally notorious ;—the con- 
duct of the Popish Bishop Coppinger, 
while the massacre of the Protestants 
was going on at Wexford Bridge in 
1798, as well as the Edict of the Ro- 
mish Prelates at Tullow, in 1809 are 
wellknown. While the pastorals of 
1. K. L. (John Kildare and Laughlin,) 
or if you please of Docror Doy-s, 
pa tam at once the credit due to the 
allegations in your petition, that ‘* you 
will not exercise any privilege, to which 
you are or may be entitled, to disturb 
or weaken the Protestant Religion, and 
that you have no intention to subvert 
the present Protestant Church Esta- 
blishment.”’ 

How any men or body of men, who 
had, as you acknowledge in this peti- 
tion, abjured the intention to weaken 
the Protestant religion, or subvert the 
Church established in Ireland—could 
conscientiously collect rent, and num- 
ber the people for the Demagogue As- 
sociation in the Corn Exchange of Dub- 
lin, and support such newspapers as 
Sorm the Pomsh press in Ireland, is to 
me a matter of astonishment, and will 
scarcely be credited by posterity. 

But the fact is, Gentlemen, that 
two temporal Kingdoms may as well 
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coexist in one given area as two spiri- 
tual ones; the government of your 
Church, formed as we acknowledge 
it to be, on an apostolical model, and 
in this respect making a direct con- 
trast to your faith, is so admirably fit- 
ted for the ruling of one great and un- 
divided body of mens that a second, 
and exactly similar hierarchy could ne- 
ver exist in any country for half a cen- 
tury together without arranging the 
population of it against each other, 
and precipitating the great body of the 
people into a mortal contest with each 
other for ascendancy. It was on this 
account that the reformed Christians 
on the Continent of Europe could ne- 
ver hope for an Episcopal. establish- 
ment, and on this account either your 
Hierarchy, or the Established Church 
of the Empire must be put down, be- 
fore we can calculate on this unhappy 
Island, as you truly call it, being res- 
cued from a state of misery, unparalleled 
perhaps on earth, a state in which 
** the relations of civil life are troubled, 
natural kindness is interrupted in ‘its 
course, and the sources of Christian 
charity are dried up.” 

It will be for the King, with his 
Majesty's faithful Lords and Commons, 
to judge the ceuse between the religion 
of England and the superstition of 
Italy; between the faith of our good 
King’s royal Father of blessed memory, 
and that of a Transalpine Prelate ; be- 
tween the Church which at his Coro- 


- nation his Majesty swore to - 
the 


and that for which the race o 
Stuarts forfeited the Crown of these 
three United Kingdoms. 

In the pressing of your ambitious 
claims, Gentlemen, you ‘‘ disclaim am- 
bition,”” and talk with matchless con- 
fidence of the long-tried obedience ot 
Irish Papists to their Protestant go- 
vernors. The language of your peti- 
tion states that the “ blessings of the 
Christian dispensation, and the labours 
of the sacred ministry, (as if no mi- 
nistry were sacred here but yours) are 
counteracted, and will continue to be 
so, until loth Houses of Parliament, 
the Privy Council, and the Legal 
Bench, shall be opened to your ambi- 
tion. As to the trials of your obedi- 
ence to the British crown in the reigns 
of Henry the — Elizabeth, James 
the First, Charles the First, William 
the Third, Anne, and all the Georges, 
the public history of our country as- 
certains the exact quantum of it; and 
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the periodical prints of the present day 
exhibit, in too legible characters, the 
obedience which is to be expected from 
the united anti-unionists and ribbon 
crusaders of Ireland, in case the em- 
pire should be involved in a foreign 
warfare. 

We find by Hall’s Chronicle, page 
203, that Henry the Eighth observed 
of the Romish Clergy, that ‘* they 
make an oath to the Pope cleane con- 
trarie to that which they make to the 
King, so that they seemed to him to 
be the Bishop of Rome's subjects ra- 
ther than his.” James the First told 
his Parliament, what time has since 
proved to be true, that the restless spi- 
rit of the Popish religion would strive 
by these gradations; Ist. for A CON- 
NIVANCE; 2. for a TOLERATION; 3. 
for AN ASCENDANCY, to the utter sub- 
version of the true religion. The 
whole of the subsequent history of 
England and Ireland is a faithful and 
unerring commentary on those pro- 
phetic words, and therefore your ad- 
vocates either shut their eyes against 
the experience of past ages, or will 
receive it only through the medium 
of such unblushing falsifiers of it as 
Cobbett, whose malicious history of 
the Reformation has been wee Be 
through Ireland of late with unpa- 
ralleled industry. Your denial of the 
power of Pope or Priest to absolve 
sins, without repentance, is at vari- 
ance with the public formularies of 
your Church, and the practice of your 
Clergy. Sins to be committed can 
hardly be repented of at the time an 
absolution or indulgence is purchased 
by him who intends to commit them ; 
and when you talk of men ‘‘ making 
ATONEMENT for their sins,” you speak 
the language of infidels, and addressing 
such words to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and the other Peers of Parlia- 
ment, spiritual and temporal, you only 
offer insult to his Grace and their Lord- 
ships, ‘the legal guardians of public 
morality,” and the protectors of the 
true Catholic faith established in the 
British empire. 

It is obvious that you take great li- 
berty with respect to the interpreta- 
tion of the word LawruL, when you 
say that those of your religion ‘‘ do not 
believe the law allows them to murder 
any person under pretence of his being 
a heretic.” How many they have mur- 
dered in Ireland and elsewhere un- 
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der this pretence, it would not be easy 
to enumerate ; you may safely swear 
there is no English statute to warrant 
such an act, and that it is not lawful 
according to English or Irish law ; 
but, according to Italian law, or what 
holds as good with. the Pope's vassals, 
such an act is not only lawful, but 
commendable to do so, and there- 
fore it has been practised with great 
approbation at convenient opportuni- 
ties. 

The following are the words of a de- 
cree of Ursan II. Bp. of Rome, ‘* Non 
sunt HOMICIDA: qui adversus excommu- 
nicatos ZELO MATRIS ECCLESI& arman- 
tur, eosque trucidant.”’ By the canon law 
(CrementTIlV. Decretal. Lib. V. tit. 
7. cap. 13), it is decreed, that * they 
who under the badge of the Cross shall 
set themselves to exterminate heretics, 
shall obtain a full remission of all their 
sins, and a greater degree of happiness 
in heaven than others can expect.” — 
The Council of Trent (Sep. xiv. 5,) 
affirms this to be the voice of the 
whole Church; and the Council of 
Constance requires all Archbishops 
and Bishops, under pain of depriva- 
tion, “do search for heretics, and deli- 
ver them over lo the secular magistrate 
to le punished.” This punishment 
(Council Ben. tom. xi. p. 1126) con- 
sisted of confiscation of goods, impri- 
sonment, exile, or death.—Every Po- 
pish priest and Bishop of the Romish 
Church are bound by oath to observe 
these canons ; and among these is one 
on the authority of which the follow- 
ing sentence was inserted in the Ex- 
communication of Henry VIII. King 
of England, ‘‘ Juramenta, Confedera- 
tiones, obligationes, que hereticum re- 
gem juvart possunt, irritas, cassas, et 
inanes decernimus.’””’ When you say 
the Pope exercises mo temporal power 
here, you allege that the bootmaker 
in Cork, or the baker in Donegal, suf- 
fered no temporal injury from the ex- 
communications issued against them 
by two of your body; the juries, how- 
ever, who on their oaths found ver- 
dicts of damages for these persecuted 
men, thought otherwise, and gave as 
much credence to your allegations on 
this head as they can possibly obtain 
among the Lords Spiritual and Tempo- 
ral now assembled in the Imperial Par- 
liament of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Yours, &c. Joun GraHamM. 
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Mr. Ursan, Salisbury, Jan. 8. 
SEND you a sketch of an _ 
Sup, and a drawing on a larger 
scale (Pia I.) to illustrate the ae 
ferent. compartments into. which it is 
‘divided. Itis made of white unglazed 
fottery, and is in very fine preservation. 
With the-history of it, prior to the 
time of its coming into my possession, 
I am vnacquainted, and shall feel 
obliged to any of your Correspondents 
who.can furnish me with information 

as fo its probable origin. 

The three Scriptural subjects which 
occupy the centre row of compart- 
ments, are our Saviour curing the deaf, 
inscribed MARCI VII. ; restoring the 
blind to sight, inscribed Lvce xvtit.; 
and giving the Keys to Peter, inscribed 
tyce xvur._ As the 16th chapter of 
St. Matthew is the only place in the 
Gospels where this last, occurrence is 
recorded; jt must. be concluded that a 
wrong label was inadvertently placed 
tothis compartment ; and it may there- 
fore be presumed that. several jugs 
were made, ornamented from the 
same moulds. 

The armorial bearings are evidently 
foreign, though some of the coats are 
not dissimilar to such as have been 
borne in this country. . 

‘ . -—__@— 

Mr. Ursan Feb. 24, 

WHEN I printed my Preface to 

the new edition of Gzo. W1- 
THE Rs 's Hymns and Songs of theChurch, 
1815, I had mislaid the following cu- 
rious extract from Harl. MSS., No. 

Gawr. Mac. March, 1827. 


_ 7000, (given me by Mr. D’Israeli,) on 


the subject of that work, on its first 


* publication in 1633; and I wish you 


to preserve it in your valuable Miscel- 
B. 


lany. E. 
Extract of a Letter from Edward Ros- 
singhem, to Sir Puckering, 
art. 


Jan. 23, 1633, 

“Upon Friday last, Wrraeks the 
Englis t, convented before the 
board, all or most of the Stationers of 
London. The matter was this: Mr. 
Wirners hath, to please himeelf, 
translated our singing psalms into an- 
other verse, whic counts better 
than those the Church hath so long 
used, and therefore he hath been at 
the charge to procure a patent from 
his Majesty ondet the broad seal, that 
his translation shall be printed and 
bound to all Bibles that are sold. ‘The 
Stationers refusing to bind them and ‘to 
sell. them with the Bible (the truth is, 
nobody would buy the Bible’ with 
such a log at the end of it), and be- 
cause some of them stoad upon their 
guard and would not suffer Mr. W1- 
THERS, with his officers, to come into 
their shops and seize upon such Bibles 
as wanted his additions, therefore he 
complained of them for a contempt of 
the Great Seal. 

*« After their Lordships had heard 
the business pro and con, at length 
their Lordships thought good to damn 
his patent in part; that is, that the 
translation should no longer be sold 
with the Bible, but only by itself. 
And for my part, 1 think their Lord- 
ships have done very well in ordering 
it in this manner.” 


—_o— 

Mr. Ursay, Jan. 15. 
[* a recent number of the “‘Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine” you very pro- 
perly informed your Correspondents 
that pedigrees of noble’ families, in 
which Sir William. Dugdale and other 
genealogical writers had fallen into 
important errors, would be acceptable 
communications; provided they were 
authenticated by aa i 
The accompanyi gree of the 
ancient Barons of Burghersh comes 
strictly within the line you have laid 
down; and as in my recent publica- 
tion, ‘* The Synopsis of the Peerage,’ 
I have committed the same mistake 
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in my account of that family as has 
been made by, I presume, every pre- 
vions writer, I ought to acknowledge, 
and thas publicly to correct my er- 
ror. The point is of more than 
ordinary importance, for it involves 
the descent not merely of the original, 


but of another Barony, which is 
now for the first time discovered to 
have been created. 

I will first give the pedigree as it 
has hitherto been received, and as, I 
believe, it. stands in every existing 
record. 


Robert de Burghersh, summoned to Parliament from 32 Edw. 1. to 33 Edw. I. ob. 
1305.=— . 


— 


Stephen de Burghersh, son and heir. He was never summ. to Parliament, ob. ...... + 





Bartholomew de Burghersh, son ona | heir, summoned to Parliament from 4 Edw. IIL. to 
28 Edw. III. ob. 1355=- 





Bartholomew de Burghersh, son and heir, summoned to Parliament from 31 Edw. III. to 
42 Edw. III. K. G. ob. 1369, s. pa 





Elizabeth, sole daughter and — Baron le Despencer. 


Thus, according to the above pedi- 
gree, the Barony of Burghersh, creat- 
ed by the Writ of Summons of the 
32 Ed 


of the marriage of Elizabeth Burgh- 
ersh and Edward Lord Despencer. 
But the following is the real state of 


w. I. devolved upon the issue the case. 


Robert de Burghersh, summoned to Parliament from 12 Nov. 32 Edw. I. 1303, to 13 
June 33 Edw. I. 1305, ob. 1305. Esch. eod. ena 





Stephen de Burgh- Henry de Burgh- Bartholomew de Burghersh, 3d son, found brother 
ersh, son and heir, ersh, 2d son,ap- and heir of Henry “Bishop of Lincoln, 15 Edw. 
zt. 23, 33 Edw. I. a Bishop of III. and then xt. 36. Esch. eod ann. Summoned 
Esch. eod.ann. He Lincoln, 28 May to Parliament from 25 Jan. 4 Edw. III. 1330 to 
wasneversummon- 1320, ob. 14 15 March 28 Edw. IIl. 1354, Admisal of the 
ed to Parliament. Edw. II. Esch. Cinque Ports, 12 Edw. III. Rot.. Parl. v. ii. p. 
ob.3 Edw. II. Esch. eod, ann. 100, ob. 29 Edw. ITI. 1355. Esch. eod. ann== 





Wal-==Maud de Burgh-==Thomas Bartholomew de ‘Burghersh, son and heir, zt. 26. 
ter de | ersh,da. and heir- | de Aldon, 29 Edw. II]. Esch. eod. ann. Summoned to Parli- 
Pave- | ess, et. 5,3 Edw. | 2dhusb. ament from 15 Dec. 31 Edw. II. 1857 to 24 Feb. 
ley, 1 | I. Esch. eod. ann. | mar. ante 42 Edw. IIT. 1368. On the 7th June, 39 Edw. III. 
husb. | Made proof of 5Edw.IIl. he released to Tuomas Atpon, Kant. all his right in 
ob. 1 | herage, 12Edw. | Esch.eod. the manors in gavelkind which belonged to Robert 
Edw. | IL. and then wife | ann. ob. de Butghersh. MS. c.16. f. 278 in Coll. Arm. 
III. ofWalterdePave- | 35, Edw. Found heir to his mother Elizabeth de Verdon, 34 
Esch. | ley. Ibid. ob. cir- | (Leaving Edw. 111. then et.36 Esch. eod. ann, and to his bro- 
eod. cea, 4 Ric. II. Rot. | Maudhis ther Henry, then ext. 26, 23 Edw. III. Jbid. Wiil 
ann. | Claus. eod. ann. hang Ib, dated 4 April 1369, ob. 43 Edw. III. Ibid== 

ill 











eo 
Sir Walter Paveley, Thomas de Al- Elizabeth, dau. end heiress xt. 26,--Edward 
Knt. et.8 istEdw. III. don, et.26,35 43 Edw. III. Esch. eod. ann. Made | le 


Esch. eod. ann. Found 
cousin and heir to Hen. 


Bp. of Lincoln, of his 


Edw. Il. Esch. 
eod, ann. son & 
heir of Maud de 


proof of her age 2 Ric II. Ibid. De- 
scribed as Elizabeth, widow of Ed- 
ward le Despenser, dau. and heir of 


penser. 


lands in Northampton- Burghersh, 4 Bartholomew, son of Bartholomew 
shire 1340, 14 Edw.III. Ric. II. Rot. de Burghersh, 50 Edw. III. Rot. 
Esch. 15 Edw, III. ob. Claus. eod. ann, Claus. eod. ann. 

49 Edw. IU) a 


Sir Walter Paveley, K.G. ob. s. p. circa 4 Ric. II. Rot. Claus. 4 Ric, m.7. He was be- 
queathed a cup by Bartholomew Lord Burghersh, and appointed his executor in 1369. 
In his will, dated 21 Nov. 1379, he orders that a stone pen be placed in the Chapel of 








Boston Church for his grandsire and grand-dame, with the escutcheon of Paveley and 
Burghersh quarterly.—Test, Vetut. 
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In further proof of this pedigree, it 
is to be observed, that Robert de 
ersh; who died in 1305, was. seised of 
the Manors of Siffleton, Chiddingston, 
Becton, Witham, and Stutinge in 
Kent, and of Burghersh, Dodewell and 
Wolveston in Sussex * ; that Stephen 
his son died seised of Sifflaton, Boc- 
ton, Stutinge, Burghersh, Dodewell, 
and Wolveston * ; that Walter de Pave- 
ley, who died ist Edw. LiL. was seised 
of the manor of Bocton in right of 
Maud his wife*; and that in the 35 
Edw. III. Thomas de Aldon (son of 
Maud. de Burghersh, who was then 
living, by her second husband) was 
found heir to that manor*. 

The only point which can be at all 
deemed questionable in the pedigree, is 
the difference between the ages of 
Henry Bishop of Lincoln, and of his 
brother Bartholomew ; for it is mani- 
fest from the escheat on the death of 
the Bishop that his brother was then 
36 years of age, and must consequently 
have been born in 1304, one year only be- 
fore his father’s death ; whilst, as the Bi- 
shop was appointed to his see as early 
as 1320, he could not have been born 
much later than 1290, but this circum- 
stance establishes nothing contradic- 
tory to the evidence we possess on the 
subject. 

According to the opinions now held 
respecting Eenkios, it appears that the 
Barony created by the writ to Robert 
de Burghersh in the 32 Edw. I. is 
vested in the heirs of the body of his 

rand-daughter Maud, the wife Ist of 
Walter de Paveley and 2dly of Thomas 
de Aldon ; and that a new Barony was 
created by the writ to Bartholomew 
de Burghersh in 4 Edw. ILI. which 
is now vested in the heirs of the body 
of his grand-daughter Elizabeth, the 
wife of Edward Lord le Despenser. 

Another error connected with the 
Barony of Burghersh occurs in the 
“Synopsis of the Peerage,” which I am 
also anxious to correct. After stating 
that the Barony inherited by Elizabeth 
Baroness le Despenser became united 
to that of Despenser, it is said that at 
this moment it is vested in Lord le 
Despenser. Such, however, is not the 
case. Upon the death of that lady, it 
is true that the Barony of Burghersh 
devolved upon her son and heir Tho- 
mas Lord Despenser, and was forfeited; 
by his attainder in 1400 ; but upon the 





* Escheats of the respective years. 


Barony of Burghers/ . 
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reversal of that attainder in 1461 it fell 
into abeyance between the daughters 
and coheirs of . Isabel, daughter and 
eventually soie heir of Thomas Lord 
Despenser, who was attainted in 1400, 
by her two husbands, Richard Earl of 
Worcester, and Richard Earl of War- 
wick : and though the abeyance of the 
Barony of Despenser has been several 
times terminated, that of Burghersh 
has never been revived. It still there- 
fore continues in abeyance among the 
heirs of the body of the said Isabel 
Countess of Warwick. This mistake 
was far easier of commission than it is 
of defence. 

It is scarcely n to remark 
that the Barony of Burghersh, inherited 
by the Earl of Westmoreland, had its 
origin in the Patent to his ancestor in 
1624; and that it is granted to the 
heirs male of the body of the grantee, 
and is a totally distinct dignity from 
either of the others of that name. 

Yours, &c. N.H.N. 


—¢@— 
Mr.Ursan, Cambridge, Feb. 17. 


OF the inaccuracies of which Qua- 

RENS speaks, p. 8, | am not con- 
scivus ; I was strictly accurate, inas- 
much as my assertions were borne out 
either by authorities quoted in your 
number for May last, or depended upon 
the arguments there advanced. To that 
I must necessarily refer for the defence 
of what QuaReENs terms inaccuracies. 
As there mentioned, Valckznaer (with 
whose learning and accuracy, asa reader 
of Herodotus, Qu#RENS must be ac- 
quainted ; and has, perhaps, often been 
assisted by him in understanding any 
difficult passage) is my authority for 
ascribing 68 years to the reign of Cyax- 
eres (not Ajaxeres).—Sir Ross ew- 
ton and Mr. Ferguson have by calcu- 
lation found that the ecli our cor- 
respondent mentions, asc sue B.C. 
585; not as Volney asserts, B.C. 625. 
I confess, however, there may be some 
question about this ; for Larcher places 
it B.C. 597. But Reine, and Schweig- 
hauser, and Gainsford, adopt New- 
ton’s computation ; and it is manifest 
from Herodotus’s account of the mat- 
ter, that it must have happened after 
the expulsion of the Scythians from 
Media (lib. 1. cap. 74). And he ex- 
pressly tells us that it was in the reign 
of Alyattes, King of Lydia, who ded 
not begin to reign before B.C. 617, or 
at earliest 620; as is acknowledged by 
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all Chrono’ ; and can be proved 
. from authentic records. (See Larcher’s 
chronology in the 7th volume of his 
“* Histoire d’Herodote.” Herod. lib. 
1.16, &c.) This fully shows that Vol- 


is mistaken. 
uzrens has no authorit 


oreover, 
fot writing Kyrus, and Kyaxeres ; al- 
though I believe they ought to be so 
pronounced. The Romans, however, 


always rendered the Greek x by their 
e3 and vice versd; and therefore we 
are justified in retaining our orthogra- 
phy, though not our pronunciation. 
The transportation of the names of 
Astyages and Cyaxeres, as I observed 
in my first essay, was originally ad- 
vanced by Sir Isaac Newton, and 
adopted by me for reasons there given. 
Herodotus indeed tells us that C Tus 
reigned 29 years, and Justin and Cte- 
sias (ap. Phot.) say 30. But this must 
be considered as over Persia alone ; for 
otherwise ‘it is inconsistent with the 
more probable narrative of Xenophon, 
(Cyrop. lib. 8.) and the sacred book of 
Daniel, and Ptolemy’s Canon: from 
which authorities (see also Newton’s 
Chron. pp: 40.307, 331. Prideaux ad 
Ann. 530."' Petau de Doct. Temp. x. 
15, and ébserve Hutchinson’s note on 
Cyrop. v1t1. 7. init. compare it with 
éwton.) I placed the beginning of 
the reign of Cyrus in Media, B.C. 536: 
which I considered as a clear “ deter- 
minate point'to set out from.” With 
these-remarks I must decline any fur- 
ther ‘controversy on the subject. A. Z. 


Mr. Ursay, Feb. 1827. 

HE search for information relative 
& to the connexions of respectable 
persons, who, as literary characters, or 
otherwise, have rendered themselves 
conspicuous, is a source of much 
amusement. In the “ Life of Hayley” 
the Poet, the autobiographer adopted 
unusual conciseness, and want of con- 
nexive explanation in regard to such 
matters ; and as I am disposed to think 
that some of your friends, who may 
have perused the work, will have form- 
ed a similar opinion; I therefore hope, 
thgt your introduction of the following 

particulars will not be objected to. 
The substance of the few lines which 
the Poet has been contented to bestow 
upon his worthy paternal grandfather, 
and uncle, may be comprized in 
the three ee ap swe mg name- 
ly, —that he was the grandson of Tho- 
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mas Hayley, Dean of Chichester ; that 
he was named William after hie great. 
uncle; and that it is remarkable that 
two brothers of the same name should 
have been both deans of the same Ca- 
thedral_—I commence my statement, 
therefore, by observing, that the names 
of these two Dignitaries of the Church 
may be added to the list of eminent 
natives of the county of Salop, which 
a valuable Correspondent enabled you 
to present to your readers in the Maga- 
zine for 1821.—They were born at 
Cleobury Mortimer, in the above-men- 
tioned county, and were the ‘sors of 
William Hayley, a resident -at. that 
town; to the poor of which the elder 
brother, William, left a legacy, in 
compliment to his birth-place. The 
younger brother, Dean Thomas Hay- 
ey, was also a Prebendary of Winches- 
ter, and a contemporary of Dr. Richard 
Willis, who was Bishop of that See, 
and a native of the town of Bewdley, 
which is situate in Worcestershire, but 
adjoins to the above-mentioned parish 
of Cleobury, in Salop. 

Of these parties the Rev Alex- 
ander Hay, after having in his “ His- 
tory of Chichester,” oe | no- 
ticed several worthy Prelates and Dig- 
nitaries of the Cathedral Church in 
that city, expresses as follows :—** To 
these may be added with propriety, 
and could not be omitted Dae with 
great impropriety, Doctor William - 
Hayley, and Dr. homas Hayley, both 
Deans of Chichester; the wad the 

randfather of the present William 

ayley, Esq.” (the Poet) ‘* of whom, 
though I am inhibited, by his strict in- 
janction, from saying any’ thing, yet 
surely I may, without offence, repeat 
the voice of Fame concerning those 
departed worthies, that they well de- 
served all the lustre that their descend- 
ant can reflect on their memories, how 
great soever that lustre may be.” 

From the record which refers to the 
matriculation of the elder brother, 
William, at Balliol College, in 1673, 
when he was fifteen years old, it may 
be readily supposed that their father’s 
station in life was, at that period, very 
far from elevated. It may therefore be 
fairly considered, in justice to the me- 
mory of these two worthies, that the 
patronage which they met with, and 
their consequent rising in the scale of 
society, were the of their own 


sterling abilities, and meritorious con- 
duct.. The martiage of Dean William 
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Hayley became to him, moreover, an 
important stepstone towards an opu- 
lence which, alas! was’ dissipated by 
his heir: and others of the Hayleys 
have also been much vores = the 
ladies for acquisition of tempora 
seations.—The Poet notices och Awe 
neficial effect.as applicable to the first 
marriage of his father, the only son of 
Dean Thomas Hayley :—but here also, 
in the lifetime'of the immediate suc- 
cessor, who; like ‘many other votaries 
of the Muses, was, perhaps, ‘no ‘very 
firiancier, these benefits seem to 
we gtadually; and almost entirely, 
glided away. And in -an article of 
your Magazine, vol. Lxxvitr. part i. 
555. expressions of.a similar advanta- 
geous a (and ‘that he was 
thereby “‘ enabled to improve his own 
rank and fortune very considerably”) 
are reported in referente to a cousin of 
the foregoing 
who, in his latter days, became an 
Alderman of London. In this ‘in- 
stance, however, it is satisfa¢tory to 
find, that the advantages have descend- 
ed to respectable parties: who are like- 
wise noticed in your volumes of more 
recent date, and whom I shall also fur- 
ther mention in the latter part of this 
article. 

Doctor William Hayley espoused, 
in 1696, a daughter of Sir Thomas 
Meres, of Lincoln, &c., a gentleman, 
not only of old family, and of consi- 
derable wealth, but Tkewine having 
very extensive interest at Court during 
the time of King William. The Doc- 
tor (“* Mr. Dean Haley,” as says Mr. 
Parton, in his entertaining History, he 
is always called in the parish books ; 
and from other’ circumstances also, I 
think it very likely that the family 
name was so spelled originally) held 
for many years, besides his Deanery, 
the valuable Rectory of St. Giles’s in 
the Fields; and to the poor of this 
parish also, he gave a testamentary me- 
mento. - He died in 1715, leaving an 
only soh, Thomas (who in Hasted’s 
Kent, is erroneously called George), and 
a daughter, Ann. Several collateral 
circumstances, arising from their con- 
nexion with the Meres family, occur- 
red, so as to very greatly enrich the 
former, as his mother’s representative. 
It will be seen, however, from a pas- 
sage which I shall borrow ae the - 
tobi ical production above refer- 
sa tet he had not sufficient pru-' 
dence to apply these benefits to the 
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—— of permanent advantage. 
e only son of the last-mentioned 
party; was the Rev. John Hayley, of 
tton, in Lincolnshire, who died in 
1784, and was, at the time of his de- 
cease, the nearest relation the Poet 
had on his father’s side ;_ as, in the last- 
mentioned Work, he has. correctly 
stated; but he has left his readers to 
ess both as to the line and degree of 
the relationship. He has further stated 
as follows :—*‘* This John Hayley was 
born to the prfospect of an immense 
fortune ; but his father, who had de- 
corated the villa at Erith, on the banks 
of the Thames, which was afterwards 
sold to Sir Sampson Gideon, had so pe- 
rilous a propensity to lavish expense, 
that his only son inherited little.or no- 
thing of his dissipated wealth, but hap- 
pily proved a worthy man of God, with 
a cultivated and cheerful spirit, con- 
tented with very moderate _ prefer- 
ment.” 

In another place, the Poet, writin, 
to his first wife, shortly after the de- 
cease of this gentleman, expresses him- 
self thus :—** I confess to you, that I 
felt for a moment surprised and mor- 
tified, that his affection had not Jed him 
to honour my name with some endear- 
ing, though trivial bequest: a single 
book from his library, or the picture 
of our comely great-uncle.”—A_ be- 
quest to one of his friends consists of 
an-item of curiosity; namely, the but- 
tons which were formerly Lord Straf- 
ford’s. 

Dean Thomas Hayley, the Poet’s 
grandfather, married (as appears by 
the inscription to his memory in Chi- 
chester Cathedral) Sarah, daughter and 
co-heir of Thomas Harlow, Esq. of 
Bromley, ‘in the county of Middlesex, 
and died in 1739. 

Whether or not the Hayley family 
originally settled in this country from 
Ireland, as Mr. Dallaway (who most 
likely received his information from the 
Poet) states, in his excellent “ History 
of Western Sussex,” is a subject of in- 
vestigation which I have not been dis- 
puedo dive into; but I find that a 
grant of arms as follows:—Or, on a 
cross azure, a cinquefoil, between 
four mascles*of the first. Crest: a 
crescent Argent, charged with a 
cross patée Gales : was, in 1701, made 
to the aforesaid William Hayley, of 
Cleobury Mortimer: and from the re- 
cord thereof at the Heralds’ College, I 
also’ -find that ~ his father: John,»and 
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grandfather William, were respectively 
inhabitants (and that the latter of them 
filled the office of Chief Bailiff of the 
Corporation thereof) of the town of 
Bridgenorth: but this official docu- 
ment does not instruct me as to the 
name of his wife, or the number of his 
children. His family, however, was 
not limited to William and Thomas 
above-mentioned; for in the Will of 
Dean William are expressed his sisters, 
Mary Tedstil (of whom the Rev. Hum- 
phry Tedstil, resident in 1747, at Ex- 
ton, in Hampshire, was a descendant) 
and Elizabeth Starey : also his brother 
Samuel. The latter party is likewise 
named in the Will of Dean Thomas 
Hayley, who left him a small annuity. 
He was buried at Cleobury, in 1750; 
and died, as I have many reasons to 
suppose, unmarried. If | am correct 
in this particular, there is not at the 
present time, any descendant of the 
name of Hayley from either of the 
three lines of | this branch of the family, 
which were respectively represented by 
the two Deans and their aforesaid bro- 
ther Samuel; inasmuch as the Poet, 
and his cousin, the above-mentioned 
Rev. John Hayley, both died without 
leaving families. 

The name, however, is not extinct, 
as exemplified by several a 
parties resident at or near Bewdley 
aforesaid; and likewise by the Rev. 
John Hayley, who is Incumbent and 
Proprietor of the Rectory of Brightling, 
a parish in the Eastern part of Sussex, 
These parties are descended from John 
Hayley, an inhabitant of Bewdley, 
who died in 1744, during his office of 
Bailiff of that town; and was nearly 
connected, as follows, with the persons 
who have been referred to in the for- 
mer parts of this article. 

The above-named William Hayley, 
of Cleobury, had a brother John, resi- 
dent at the same place; and whose 
only son, of the same name, had four 
childsen John (who settled at Bewd- 
ley as aforesaid), George, Elizabeth, 
and Catherine. The latter was the 
second wife of the Rev. William Pres- 
ton, Vicar of Falmer, near Lewes; also 
of Heathfield, a parish adjoining to 
Brightling above-mentioned ; and died 
without family. The Rev. Thomas 
Wellings, Vicar of Aldingbourn, in the 
Western part of Sussex, of whose ne- 
phew and namesake complimentary 
mention is made in your Okienesy for 
February 1785, married the other 
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daughter, Elizabeth; and some por- 
tions of their respectable descendants 
(two of their daughters, Ann and 
Mary having married and had families) 
are still resident at Aldingbourn, and 
one of its hamlets, Norton. Their son 
Thomas, who died single (and whose 
surname is expressed correctly in the 
will of Mr. ‘Thomas Hayley, father 
of the Poet; but the scribe who 
=. for signature that of Dean 

homas Hayley, wrote in error as fol- 
lows: “* My cousin, Mrs. Weiland, 
widow, her son, the Rev. Mr. Tho- 
mas Welland, &c.) was Rector of an 
adjoining living, ‘Tangmere; the ad- 
vowson of which had for many years 
belonged to the family of his patroness, 
Mary Dowager Countess ot Derhy, 
whose acts of benevolence at Halnaker, 
and its neighbourhood, are deservedly 
recorded in your pages, and in some 
other leading publications. 

George ater had an only son, 
who was named after him, and be- 
came, as above-mentioned, an Alder- 
man of the city of London. This cir- 
cumstance took place in 1774; and 
during the same year he was elected 
one of its four Representatives in Par- 
liament, a few days after a strong con- 
test among the citizens had placed 
Mrs. Hayley’s brother, the popular and 
celebrated Wilkes, in the mayoralty. 
His sole heiress was the late Lady Ba- 
ker, of whom, as well as of her lius- 
band, the late Sir Robert Baker, Bart. 
and their family, respectful notices have 
already appeared in your Magazine. 

The late Rev. William Hayley, 
eldest son of the aforesaid Bailiff of 
Bewdley, held the Rectory of Bright- 
ling, but once resided at an adjoining 
parish, Burwash. He was also In- 
cumbent of Preston, near Brighton. 
The advowson of Brightling caine to 
him as part of the inheritance of his 
wife ; and dying in 1789, without 
family, he, by his will (in which, by 
the by, I do not find mentioned the 
singular circumstance set forth respect- 
ing him, in your Obituary for Novem- 
ber in that year; namely, that * he 
willed eight guineas to eight persons of 
his own class to bear him to the 
grave’’) gave it to the eldest son (father 
of the present Incumbent) of his de- 
ceased brother, John Hayley, who died 
in 1779, at about two years before his 
kinsman, the before-mentioned aldcr- 
man. 


Mr. Hayley, the Poet, had, on his 
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mother’s side, a first cousin, Captain 
Godfrey, of Purfleet ; and by his will, 
he nominated this gentleman as his 
residuary legatee. Some parts of a 
codicil which’ the testator added, and 
which comprises his “ picture lega- 
cies,” are expressed if an inflated tone 
of sentiment, not very usually found in 
documents of such a description. 

A Constant READER. 


—}— 


Mr. UrsBan. March 12. 


1 BEG to acknowledge the notice 
taken by Y. D. p. 123, of my Let- 
ter, p. 11, on the Reconciliation of 
Chinese and European Dates, which, 
on reconsideration, I do not agree to 
correct agreeably to his suggestion ; for 
though I pen agree with him, that 
the sacred Scriptures are our authen- 
tic record, me of which, all that I 
have ever learnt, and all that I have 
constantly written, afford eminent, and 
to me satisfactory proofs; yet I can 
scarcely allow that there was, in my 
Letter ot design, any expression so 
“« unguarded,” or which can fairly be 
deemed “ to call in question the Di- 
vine Inspiration of the Scriptures ;” 
a subject on which I have ever retain- 
ed a becoming reverence, and which I 
have defended against those who who 
suggested the contrary: and in this 
sentiment I carry my tenacity further, 
perhaps, than others. If Y. D. will 
reperuse the sentence to which he re- 
fers, it may be that he will find the 
word ‘ prophetical” used in —— 
tion with ** metaphorical,” as relating 
to our own Scriptures. To the cor- 
rectness of these epithets in union, 
there can scacely be an objection, as 
almost every line of them is clothed in 
metaphor. My idea is apparent in 
making a similar application to the 
sacred Books of the Chinese, that they 
“ may likewise have metaphorical 
terms ;” but here was nothing to ground 
a charge that they were classed toge- 
ther ; had I been —— any part 
of the Koran, I might have freely ven- 
tured to apply the same terms, but not 
in such a shape as to seem to “ class 
the wisdom, probably the fraud, of 
man, with the Wisdom of God.” 
Y. D. recommends that they should 
be designated by a characteristic ap- 
pellation, or a distinctive epithet ; but 
then he should have furnished one of 
this kind, and not closed his observa- 
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tion without accurately marking the 


difference. 

2. 1 certainly did purposely offer a 
proposition that the ies should be 
the ope from which post-deluvians 
should set out in their calculations of 
time; and my expression, “ if th 
would be content to remain. there,” 
was adopted to shew, that as all na- 
tions of whom I had ever read, had, 
either by terrestrial evidence, or by 
traditional history, ample grounds for 
the belief of the certainty of a general 
Deluge, we should be better enabled 
to agree in our dates, if the date of this 
oo event could be mutually adjusted. 

had no idea that any “‘ censure” was 
conveyed in this idea, or that the earlier 
history given by Moses was apparently 
doubted: If I date the history of my 
own kingdom from the authorities of 
English historians, an equal right is 
scarcely afforded of endeavouring to fix 
the zra of the Chinese from To-hi 
after the Deluge; without being 
chargeable with any censure of the 
earlier and more sacred history, by 
Moses, of the whole creation. And 
besides, as it is well known that the 
Chinese errors, or traditions of facts 
and dates, were such as to be hopeless 
of all reconciliation with European 
dates, it would have been a waste of 
time to suggest any epoch earlier than 
that of the Deluge, because of that 
fact we are all agreed, and because the 
sole object of my effort was to fix one 
date for all nations ; assuming, indeed, 
that our Bible chronology was the 
best. 

4. Again, Y. D. has mistaken my 
observations relative to the Babel 
Tower, which he will acknowledge 
on reperusal of my Letter, and also on 
referring to the new vol. of A.D. 1820, 
of L’Art de Vérifier les Dates; by 
which he will see, that in quoting the 
tradition of a land-mark, | grounded 
my remark upon that of the Dominican 
editors of that celebrated work, which 
was assuredly a far more innocent mo- 
tive for the building than what Moses 
had assigned to it. It was, and is, far 
from my mind to suggest that Moses 
was wrong, or to presume that God 
took unjust vengeance! In using the 
word “innocent,” I meant to convey a 
kind of smile at those editors convey- 
ing such a motive, when we know, 
from Moses, both the criminality and 
its consequent vengeance; but I still 
venture to think, and to hope, that no 
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other reader, than Y. D., has been 
ifted with so keen a stock of ingenu- 
ity upon the sentence as to believe that 
it could convey a preference of those 
traditions, or of those Dominican 
editors themselves, to the history of 
Moses. 

5. To the last sentence of Y. D.’s 
Letter, “ Not in this age,” &c. I 
readily subscribe my assent, and have 
very lately been engaged in the renew- 
ed study of the same subject; but I 
am rather at a loss to see its connection 
with the endeavour to reconcile these 
dates. A. H. 


—-— 
Tue Royat Couiece or 
PuysIcIans. 

"O Bios Bpayus, 4 de rexyn waxpn. 
Man’s life is short, Science rather longer, 
The London Doctors make both stout and 

stronger. 


*¢ Physicians are some of them so pleas- 
ing and conformable to the humour of the 
patient, as they press not the true cure of 
the disease ; and some others are so regular 
in proceeding according to art, for the dis- 
ease, as they respect not sufficiently the 
condition of the patient, Take one of a 
middle temper; or, if it may not be found 
in one man, combine two of either sort ; 
and forget not to call as well the best ac- 
quainted with your body, as the best reputed 
of for his faculty.”—-Lorp Bacon. 


As our bane, and our physic the same earth 
bestows, [rose, 
And near to the nettle we find blooms the 
So, here—when the learn’d of the College 
you'd try, [you die : 
As you choose a good Doctor—you live or 
If you get but a true one, bold, orthodox, 
pure, [work a cure. 
Though he work well your pocket, he’ll sure 
Since to save or to slay, all a full licence 
claim, 
And for killing or curing the fee is the same, 
It may not be amiss to depict the learn’d 
quorum, [‘* utrum horum.” 
Then the sick and the ailing—may pick— 
Ev'ry sort they will find, each color, each 
kind, 
As varied in person, as varied in mind— 
With their sizes and qualities, thus we'll 
begin— [Doctor Thynne, 
Doctor Smart, Doctor Small, Doctor Bigg, 
Doctor Long, Doctor Short, and Doctor 
Askew, [Doctor Hue— 
Doctar Black, Doctor White, and e’en 
Doctor Brown, Dector Grey, and some who 
look blue ; 
Doctor Yello-ly bright, and light Doctor 
Green ; [Mac-Queen. 


Doctor Prince, Doctor King, and Doctor 
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With Badman and Goodman, and Gladstone, 
and Pocock, [and Locock : 
And Allcock, and Hancock, and Badcock, 
Then Barker and Hawker, so learn’d about 
phthisick, [of physic ; 
And some who smell more of good food than 
As Eaton, and Fryer, and Curry and Cooke, 
And — and Bacon, and Lamb with his 
OK 5 
And Bullock, whose steak, of a pound and 
" quarter, [cold water. 
Is better than Lamb, with dry bread and 
Should you find yourself low, should your 
stomach decline, [wine, 
Look out for a Doctor, who lives on good 
For many there are, large fortunes wha 
make, [take. 
By giving advice they themselves would not 
Should Boulima roar—to turn foul wind to 
fair, [bear, 
For foul-wind ’s an ill-wind, no mortal can 
Call in Doctor North, or should South suit 
you best, West. 
You may vary the point—and consult Doctor 
Should the wind prove too hot, or too dry, 
you must know [Doctor Snow ; 
Where to find Doctor Frost, or the fair 
Or to alter your habits according to weather, 
Consult Doctors Winter and Somers together. 
If with hot fits and cold fits of ague you 
shake in, [Aikin. 
Seek out Doctor Pain, or the learn’d Doctor 
If your cough look like phthisis, instead of 
catarrh, [a Farre, 
And the means of relief’s to be sought from 
Before you set off, to travel and rout it, 
Just ask Doctors Paris and Holland about it. 
Perhaps they'll prescribe an emulsion or 
blister, [Lister ; 
As would Doctors Maton, Macmichael, or 
Should these not succeed, and their remedies 
fail, [ Hill, and Dale. 
Then there’s Warren and Heath, with Wood, 
Besides Doctors Frank, Bliss, Bland, Wise, 
Best, and Hope, [and Pope. 
With Church and the Parsons, Dean, Bishop, 
Should the new lighis affect you—your mind 
being gone, or John? 
Who so like to restore it as Mark, Luke, 
Is it bracing you want, for complaints they 
call nervous ? [preserve us) 
(From which and the plague, kind heaven 
Are the vapours afflicting your wives or your 
daughters ? [and Waters. 
Then seek Doctor Steele, Doctors Buxton, 
Having giv'n a clue to this Medical station, 
With a list of the learned who physic the 
nation, 
Perhaps, being titled yourself, you require 
A Doctor with rank above an Baqut 
Then, seek Halford the Preses, whose clas- 
sical knowledge or 
Bespeaks him as worthy the chair of t 
If experience you seek—call sage Gilbert 
Blane 


Who you'd take for the father of Hamlet the 
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Or the father of physic—should you judge 


by his look, [a book. 
Or his words as they come—like words from 
With any or all of such men as I’ve nam'd, 
Take the oldest or youngest they're all of 
them fam’d, 
*¢ Cum aliis multis,” who for scienee and 
learning, [ing, 
And the “* modus medendi” acutely discern- 
Leaves us only to wonder, that with Doctors 
so clever, 
His Majesty’s subjects don’t live, Sir, for 
ever. V 


—_@-— 
NEW CHURCHES.—No. XI. 
Sr. Joun’s Cuurcn, Hoxton. 
Architect, Edwards. 


[’ is pleasing to witness the erection 

of new Churches in neighbour- 
hoods in which, at the same time that 
great noise is eternally made about 
the ‘spread of the Gospel,” every 
obstacle is raised to impede the ex- 
ertionsof the members of the Establish- 
ment in disseminating rational piety 
and sound religion. It is the more 
pleasing to witness such Churches 
when built, attended by numerous and 
respectable congregations, and when 
such an event occurs it ought to be 
hailed as a triumph of intellectual 
religion and good sense over cant and 
fanaticism. 

The Church, which forms the first 
subject in the accompanying engrav- 
ing (see Plate II.) has been -erected 
by the Commissioners in a piece of 
ground at the south-east extremity of 
the New North Road, for the inha- 
bitants of this ancient hamlet, which, 
although it once had a market, was 
until very lately destitute of a Church. 
It is to be regretted that the want of 
a spirit of liberality in the parish has 
not allowed of a more splendid build- 
ing, for, if the steeple were taken away, 
it would present in all its features the 
appearance of a large meeting-house, 
—a circumstance, however, which may 
have the effect of rendering the new 
building less odious in the eyes of many 
of the Hoxton people, than if it had a 
more decided Charch-like character. 

The view here given shews the whole 
of the south side and the western front 
of the edifice, and when it is added 
that the walls are built of brick, it 
will be seen that the meeting: 
house character I have given to it is 
strictly correct. The western ftont 
is in ‘three divisions.. The central is 
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faced with stone, and contains two at- 
tached columns of the Ionic order ; the 
shafis are fluted, and the capitals are 
from Grecian examples. Between the 
columns is a doorway bounded by 
an architrave. Above this is a win- 
dow of a corresponding character. The 
stone work is marked by horizontal 
lines, the modern substitute for rustic 
work. The remaining two divisions 
contain four windows in two series : 
the lower are slightly arched, and 
bounded by stone architraves; the up- 
per, which rise from a plain course 
of stone dividing the elevation into 
two stories, are long, with semicircu- 
lar heads, and are destitate of archi- 
traves. The divisions, as well as the 
angles of the buildings, are guarded 
by ante; an entablature and parapet 
broken above the central division fi- 
nish the elevation. _ A flight of steps 
of equal height with the stone plinth 
which surrounds the building, are 
placed in front of the doorway. 

The south side, seen in the view, is 
made by ante into three divisions, the 
centre considerably larger than the la- 
teral ones, and the whole is again di- 
vided into two stories by a plain course 
of stone corresponding with the west 
front. The central division contains 
two series of windows of the same cha- 
racter as those which occupy the la- 
teral divisions of the west Pe nt. In 
each of the smaller divisions is a door- 
way bounded by an architrave of stone 
and finished by a cornice. Above this 
is a window, the circplar head of 
which is bounded by an architrave 
resting on an impost moulding. The 
elevation finishes with the entablature 
and parapet continued from the west 
front, and brought out above the late- 
ral divisions. 

The east front is also in three divi- 
sions, the central projecting. It con- 
tains the eastern window, and one be- 
neath, which, singularly enough, is 
not seen from the interior. The ge- 
neral architectural character of this 
front is the same as des¢ribed. In 
the north front the’ entablature and 
other architectural ornaments requi- 
site to render it correspondent with 
the southern, are omitted in the cen- 
tre division; the elevation in conse- 
quence shews a plain brick wall, 
with windows in. number and form 
resembling the opposite front ‘of the 
building, but destitute éven of the 
poverty of decoration which has been 
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bestowed upon that portion. The roof 
is slated, and rises to a ridge consi- 
derably above the parapet, in the true 
meeting-house style. 

The steeple may be considered as a 
redeeming feature. The defects, how- 
ever, it is but fair to add, are not 
chargeable on the architect; on the 
contrary, great praise is due to him 
for doing what he has done. It is 
the pitiful spirit of parsimony on the 
part of the parish which alone de- 
serves reproof. The steeple rises in 
three stories in the centre of the 
western end of the building. The first 
story is square, the angles strengthened 
by buttresses, and each face is pierced 
by a window, which, however, differs 
from the majority of those in the 
Church, inasmuch as it is lintelled, 
and, like the windows in Grecian 
buildings, is in the form of a trun- 
cated pyramid. It is surrounded by an 
architrave. ‘The next story takes a cir- 
cular form, and consists of a plinth 
which has four tablets corresponding 
with the sides of the square basement, 
to receive the clock dials, when the libe- 
rality of the parish may bestow such an 
adjunct upon the tower; and it sup- 
portsacircular story enriched with eight 
ante sustaining an entablature and 
parapet; the frieze enriched with chap- 
ets of. myrtle, and the cornice with 
Grecian tiles. The spaces between 
the antz are pierced with semicircular 
headed windows. A graduated plinth 
sustains the next story, which is also 
circular, with eight coupled Ionic co- 
lumns placed at intervals corresponding 
with the angles of the square base- 
ment, and sustaining the entablature 
of the order brought out above each 
pair of the columns; the elevation is 
crowned with a hemispherical cupola, 
on the apex of which is a Corinthian 
capital sustaining a small gilt cross. 
The steeple, upon the whole, pos- 
sesses great merit; it is well shewn in 
the engraving, and, whatever may be 
the defects of the building, it will be 
seen that they are not to be charged 
on the architect, who has shewn by 
the design of the steeple what might 
have been done. It is true it too much 
resembles the generality of modern 
—— but among them it is entitled 
to the highest rank; it would be dif- 


ficult to find any one in the various 
new Churches, which, for symmetry 
in the proportions, and elegance in the 
design, can surpass it. 
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will not occupy long in the deseri 
tion, At the west end are three lob. 
bies, the centre forming a vestibule to 
the body of the Church, the others 
containing stairs to the galleries, and 
doorways to the side ailes. Upon en- 
tering the body of the Church the 
meeting-house air is the most striking 
feature. A gallery is erected along 
three sides, sustained on iron columns, 
which viewed, in connexion with the 
whitened fronts of the superstructure, 
have oy the look of a con- 
venticle. The naked walls of the tower 
protruding into the Churcb in con- 
sequence of the upper part of the side 
lobbies being occupied by galleries for 
the charity children, is another defor- 
mity. The ceiling is slightly curved 
at its sides; it rests on an architrave, 
and the cove is furnished with a cor- 
nice; all the remainder is flat, and with- 
out ornament, except a small space 
above the altar, which is panelled. ‘The 
pulpit and reading desk are similar in 
design and dimensions, according to 
the modern practice ; they are varnish- 
ed, to imitate oak, and have nothing 
striking in their appearance. The altar 
screen is composed of four fluted Ionic 
columns, supporting their entabla- 
ture, above which is.a square frontis- 
piece, containing a broad ornamental 
arch surrounding the eastern window, 
the whole being executed in imitation 
of veined marble. In the intercolour- 
ing of the screen, on slabs of grey vein- 
ed marble, are inscribed the command- 
ments, &c. in gilt letters, so small as to 
require a very near view to be able to 
read them. A small portion of the 
ailes is parted off at the east end, at 
one side for a vestry, at the other for a 
lobby. A temporary organ is set up 
in the western gallery. On the archi- 
trave beneath is the following inscrip- 
tion: “* This Church was built by his 
Majesty’s Commissioners, and conse- 
crated by William Lord Bishop of 
London, to the service of Almight 
God, on the 22d of June, A.D. 1826 ;” 
with the names of the Vicar and 
Churchwardens. 

The estimated expense of this Charch 
is stated in the reports of the Commis- 
sioners to be 14,500/. and the congre- 
gation accommodated are in the same 
authority said to be 1,732, but the 
actual number I should judge to be 
greater. , 
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Sr. Barnanas’s CHAPEL, 
Kino-square, St. Luxe, OLp-street. 
Architect, Hardwick. 


An immense delay has occurred be- 
tween the completion and consecra- 
tion of this Chapel. The erection of 
new Churches was perhaps an unwel- 
come subject with the worthies com- 
posing the vestry of this populous pa- 
rish, in which the W sand select 
vestrymen have become as important in 
themselves, as the Demagogue (whose 
fortune it was to be of the same name 
as the parochial Cicero,) and his Middle- 
sex freeholders ever were. The present 
of the Commissiorers was not, I fear, re- 
ceived with much thankfulness by these 
gentry, though I cannot suppose they 
omitted to make an expression of gra- 
titude to the donors for assimilating 
the structure, as far as appearance 
went, to their favourite conventicles. 

The west front, ranging with the 
houses forming the east side of King- 
square, is the only portion of the 
building visible, and this elevation 
forms the second subject in the en- 
graving. Jt will be seen that the cen- 
tral division is recessed and fronted by 
four Roman Ionic columns sustaining 
the entablature of the order, and rest- 
ing upon a flight of steps. The late- 
ral divisions, which are brick, contain 
false windows, as if Churches were 
taxed like private houses for the en- 
joyment of light and air. The upright 
is finished with a frieze and cornice 
and a parapet, the portion of which is 
above the central division having a ba- 
lustrade. Immediately at the back of 
the Ionic pillars are others of a square 
form, the intention of which secondary 
supporters is to uphold the superincum- 
bent wall with its spire, which, curtailed 
as it is of fair proportions, required 
some support, the four columns only 
sustaining the balustrade. In the cen- 
tre of the wall, at the back of the re- 
cess, is an entrance to the body of the 
Chapel, and there are two other en- 
trances in the side walls opening into 
lobbies, which contain the gallery 
stairs and entrances to the ailes. The 
little square tower, with its diminu- 
tive. spire, a portion of which at the 
upper part of metal, upon the whole 
resembling a lengthened mile-stone, 
are sufficiently made out in the view 
to render a detailed description unne- 
cessary, were there any thing either in 
their design or embellishments worthy 
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of criticism. These are the chief fea- 
tures of the western front. The north 
and south sides are uniform, and, with 
the exception of the first division, in 
each of which is a repetition of the la- 
teral portions of the west front, are mere 
brick walls pierced with two series of 
arched windows, and finished with 
a dwelling-house coping. The east 
end is of the same character; in the 
centre is a semi-octagon projection 
brought out for the altar, the extreme 
wall of which contains a window. 


Tue INTERIOR, 


like the last described building, has 
more the air of a conventicle than 
a Chapel of the Establishment. A 
seas sustained by slender iron co- 
umns occupies the south-west and 
north sides of the building. The stone- 
colour tint thrown over the walls, with 
the plain gallery fronts, all have a cold 
meeting-house appearance, and indeed 
there is nothing in the interior to induce 
a contrary idea. The altar is formed of 
four pilasters, with an architrave and 
cornice, in imitation of veined marble, 
between which, on dark red pannels, 
are the commandments, &c. and above 
this a large uncomfortable looking win- 
dow. The ceiling is quite flat, and 
is entirely surrounded with a border, 
enriched with a series of square pan- 
nels; the remainder being entirely des- 
titute of ornament. The pulpit and 
reading-desk differ in form and height, 
a circumstance worthy of notice, as it 
forms an exception to the absurd prac- 
tice of setting up two pulpits. In the 
western gallery is a small temporary 
organ. 

The first stone was laid so long since 
as the 27th of Jan. 1822, and the Cha- 
pel was not consecrated until the 12th 
of June, 1826. The estimate in the 
Commissioners reports is stated to be 
15,0651. 12s. 3d. but which must have 
been far above the actual cost of the 
edifice, and the number accommodated 
is 1608. E. I. C. 


Mr. Ursay, Feb. 14. 

[ AM much gratified by hearing that 

my observations on the subject 
of inscribing the Commandments at 
the altars of parish Churches should 
have met with attention in a quarter 
in which they are likely to further the 
object with which they were made, 
and I now hope that, if the practice is 
not altogether discontinued, it will at 
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least be dispensed with in cases where 
the exercise of it tends to injure or dis- 

rage a building. . 
pet before 1 proceed to reply more 
immediately to the subject of your 
Correspondent’s letter (Suppl. p. 583) 
it will be necessary to call your atten- 
tion to the canon in question, which 
I agree with “* A Looker On,” has cer- 
tainly become obsolete, if it has not, 
as I think I shall be able to shew, 
been entirely abrogated. The 82d 
canon enjoins three things to be 
observed; Ist, that, the communion 
table shall be provided with a de- 
cent covering, and be so placed at 
the time of administration, that the 
congregation may hear, &c.; 2nd. 
that the ten commandments be set up 
at the east end of every Church and 
Chapel, where the people may best see 
and read the same, and other chosen 
sentences written upon the walls of the 
buildings ; and lastly, that a convenient 
seat be made for the minister to read 
service in. Having shewn then what 
the canon actually directs, I now pro- 
ceed to the mode in which it is ob- 
served at the present day, and which 
being sanctioned by authority, must 
lead to the conclusion that the canon 
is, with the exception of the last- 
mentioned regulation, virtually ab- 
rogated. 

At the passing of the canon the com- 
munion table was evidently moveable, 
and, exceptat the time of the administra- 
tion, itstood in any corneroftheChurch, 
by chance perhaps in the place of the 
ancient altar, and was moved out and 
set in the middle of the building when 
the congregation were to receive the 
sacrament. This indecent practice 
succeeded the destruction of the altars, 
in consequence of the prejudices of the 
fanatical Bishop Hooper, and the table 
was not at the passing of the canon, nor 
until long after, restored to its proper 
place, as we find one of the charges 
made by the puritans against the mar- 
tyred Laud, was his directing the al- 
tar to be placed at the east end of the 
Church within the railing; and in the 
same spirit the puritanical Parliament 
of that day ordered the table of St. 
Margaret’s Church to be moved from 
the east end to the middle aile. At 
length, when the reaction in the af- 
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fairs of the Church restored the altar, 
and set it up in its proper station, 
the moveable communion-table was 
disused *; it is true the stationary 
altars in most instances still continue 
to be made of wood; but, as in se- 
veral Churches altars of stone have 
been raised, and the covering dispensed 
with, and that under the sanction of 
authority, the first branch of the ca- 
non has ceased to be regarded either 
in law or practice. 

I have extended these preliminary 
observations to this length, to shew that 
the canon contemplates no necessary 
connexion between the altar and the 
inscriptions. I now come to the more 
immediate answer to your Correspond- 
ent, viz. that which relates to the Com- 
mandments, and we find that they are 
to be set up at theeast end ofall Churches 
and Chapels. Now any one conversant 
with the formation of ancient Churches 
must be aware that the canon in 
this regard has no where been com- 
plied with, either at the present day, 
or in any Church built in the last 
century,—it being the universal prac- 
tice to inscribe these subjects over 
the aliar at the east end, not of the 
Church, but the Chancel. That this 


— is in direct opposition to the — 


etter of the canon, may be seen by vi- 

siting some old Churches. As a spe- 
cimen near home, I can instance Lam- 
beth, in which the Commandments 
still retain their pristine situation in 
the wall immediately above the arch 
which separates the Church from the 
Chancel, although in more modern 
times a second set of inscriptions have 
been added at the eastern end of the 
chancel. In this instance the canon 
has been literally complied with. The 
ten commandments have been set up 
at the east end of the Church, “ and 
where the people might best see and 
read the same,” and not placed in a 
situation where they are generally 
hid from view by the pulpit, reading- 
desk, and in many instances by a pon- 
derous stove in the middle aile. 

It being seen, then, that the canon has 
been completely altered, and in modern 
times never observed according to its 
letter, I shall proceed to shew that it has 
never been sérictly enforced in any. 
Though the canon exempts no descrip- 





* The old table which stands beneath the organ gallery at St.Saviour’s is, I ap- 
prehend, the ancient moveable table, and that it stoed in the same place, being op- 


posite the font, at all times when not required for the sacrament. 
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tion of Churches or Chapels from its 
operation, Cathedrals have never been 
considered subject to it; neither has 
the Collegiate Church of St. Peter, 
Westminster; nor the Parochial, as 
well as Collegiate Church of 5t. Ka- 
therine by the Tower (the sacrilegious 
destruction ef which we have already 
deplored). ‘The consecrated and ex- 
tra Parochial Chapel of Lincoln’s-inn 
is also an exception, as well as many 
other Chapels. In these Churches 
and Chapels, then, the Command- 
ments have been omitted. In many 
others, and in nearly every one of the 
new Churches, it is complied with in 
a manner which amounts to an eva- 
sion. At this period it is but right to 
inform your Correspondent that among 
the Churches alluded to in the descrip- 
tion of Chelsea Church, | can enume- 
rate at present St. Margaret’s, Westmin- 
ster, and St. Bride’s, and St. George’s, 
Camberwell. In the first of these 
Churches, the centre of the altar- 
iece is occupied by a relief of the 
eeting at Emmaus,—the only thing 
that can be seen by the congregation ; 
the decalogue is inscribed on the 
southern wall, and consequently could 
not be seen by half of the congrega- 
tion, if no other impediment interven- 
ed. The letters are gold on a white 
ground. In the other two Churches 
named, the subjects are inscribed on 
slabs of veined marble; and in Hox- 
ton Church (vide p. 210, in the pre- 
sent number), the same obscure prac- 
tise has been adopted. In all these in- 
stances the inscriptions may indeed be 
seen if looked for, but are destitute of 
that conspicuousness which was the ob- 
ject for which the canon was framed. 
he same sentence which directs the 
inscription of the Commandments also 
directs that Scriptural sentences should 
be written on the walls. If, therefore, 
the canon is quoted as an ay 
for one set of inscriptions, I would as 
by what authority is this part of it so 
totally set aside and disregarded? It 
would, I believe, be difficult to point 
out any London Church in which the 
latter practice exists. As, therefore, 
the canon in question has in one re- 
spect been altered by the sanction of 
authority, in another by custom, appa- 
rently unauthorized ; as it has never 
been strictly enforced at any time ; as 
a mere compliance with the letter of 
it is held sufficient, and one of its 
enactments being totally disregarded—I 
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think it is not going too far to say that 
it is by the higher authorities deemed 
to have been abrogated. It is well 
known that the canons have never re- 
ceived the sanction of the legislature, 
and are therefore not binding; how 
then can the observance of this obso- 
lete canon be enforced, if the Church 
Committee of Chelsea (as I sincerely 
and trust for the sake of good 

taste they will) should omit to set up 
the inscriptions in the new Church. 
To any one who can in the least ad- 
mire the beautiful niche and _stall- 
work which composes an ancient 
altar-screen, and which has been 
successfully imitated at Chelsea, how 
painful must it be to see such an 
object defaced by additions founded 
on a law dictated by the spirit of 
Puritanism, and now only held up by 
custom. When | saw the splen- 
did altar-screen of St. Alban’s Abbey, 
it was undefaced by any inscription. 
I have since learnt that the command- 
ments, &c. have been affixed to it, and 
I have moreover heard that this magni- 
ficent screen was thus defaced by the 
command of a high authority. I 
cannot give credence, however, to the 
report. It would indeed be painful to 
believe that this unrivalled piece of 
workmanship should have escaped the 
tender mercies of the destroyers of Po- 
pery in the first years of the Reforma- 
tion, and have suffered so little from 
the canting hypocrites of the Com- 
monwealth ; and after all to be defaced 
by the command of an enlightened 
living dignitary of the Church of Eng- 
land. No, I cannot but reject the 
idea, that the alteration has taken 
a 1 know from good authority, 
ut I cannot believe so barbarous an 

action could have originated in the 
quarter to which I have heard it at- 
tributed. To return, however, to the 
building in question ; I cannot help ex- 
pressing my satisfaction that the in- 
scriptions are not yet set up in Chel- 
sea Church, and let me, through the 
medium of your pages, cuneslp en- 
treat the enlightened Church Com- 
mittee of that parish, to prevent their 
ever occupying a station in which they 
will be of no service, but to deface a 
» ae piece of workmanship, and 
that only for the sake of observing 
an useless custom, founded on a law 
which could never be enforced, if it 
has not long fallen into desuctude. If 
the omission is made, no notice is 
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likely to be taken of it; the distin- 
guished Prelate, who is at the head of 
the diocese, will never deem it neces- 
sary to enforce a law, which, if it were 
of any avail, would in this instance 
only effect an action worthy alone 
of a Richard Culmer*, or a Praise 
God Barebones. 

It is very questionable, even allow- 
ing the canons to have the force of an 
Act of Parliament, which they have 
not, whose duty it is to affix these Com- 
mandments. According to a compen- 
dium of the duty of Churchwardens, 
drawn up by the present a of 
Chester, when Archdeacon Blomfield, 
(vide vol. xc1t1. i. p. 220), it is part of 
the oath of a Churchwarden to see 
that the Commandments are set up. 
Now, with the profoundest respect for 
the high authority I have quoted, I 
must beg to differ from this constrac- 
tion of the law. If the Churchwarden’s 
oath goes to the length his Lordship 
supposes it does, then every one who 
takes such an oath incurs an awful re- 
sponsibility, as it is equally obligatory 
on him to see the sentences written on 
the walls, and it is further to be observ- 
ed that so sacred a matter as an oath 
ought to be strictly performed, and this 
is not done by affixing the inscriptions 
in question to the east end of the Chan- 
cel when that part of the Church is 
the situation in which this ought to be 
placed, and neither is the letter or spi- 
rit of the oath observed, if the subjects 
are not so inscribed’ as to be distinctly 
seen by the congregation. If I am 
wrong, and the oath actually goes 
so far, I should hope, for the ho- 
nour of the country, that this unneces- 
a swearing and simulation of trath 
will be in future dispensed with. 

I forbear to trespass longer on 
your pages, which I fear I have al- 
ready too much occupied with a sub- 
ject of a local nature, When I can 
find any other instances to further 
satisfy your Correspondent, I will 
communicate them. 


Yours, &c. E. I. C. 
—@— 
Mr. Ursan, Fet. 26. 


T that self-supposed Goliah, Pres- 
BYTER OrTHOopDoxus,t who so 
proudly shakes his spear against ‘ the 
puny Theologians of the present day,” 





* Blue Dick, vide Gostling’s Canterbury. 
+ See No. for January, 1827, p. 29, &c. 
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I will, with your permission, sling 
only one smooth stone, and then re- 
tire from the arena of dispute respect- 
ing the Apocrypha. However inferior 
to him in talent, I will not acknow- 
ledge myself to be so in Orthodoxy, 
Neither will I thank him for that 
** paraded ” information, which, from 
the plenitude of his gigantic mind, he 
has condescended to impart concerning 
various matters appertaining to this 
subject; because, with them I was 
already acquainted. I have said, * ] 
will retire from the arena of dispute.” 
Heaven knows I have never before 
entered it; and if P. O. will please to 
refer to my letter, he will there see 
that, ‘“‘into” neither of the ‘‘two” 
errors have I fallen, which he cen- 
sures; for there is not a word in that 
letter that implies my credence of ‘** the 
Apocrypha as a whole, in all its parts,” 
———. ** equal authority.” | mere- 
y “* entered my velo against a precipi- 
tate rejection of the Apocryphal books, 
on account of their instructive ten- 
dency in general, and of the useful 
application that is made of their aphor- 
isms and counsels to the circumstances 
of all mankind;” then adding, “they 
contain, if I mistake not, more claiims 
to a divine character than their im- 
ugners are aware of.”” But, Sir, when 
oo thus, I did not think of ever 
being charged with believing the 
** whole” of them to be possessed of a 
divine character. If P.O. insist on 
pressing the pronoun ¢hey into his ser- 
vice, as implying this, 1 assure him 
that he attaches to that worda ‘ mean- 
ing never meant ;” for no one would 
more rejoice than myself to see, dis- 
creetly removed, from the coverings of 
the really-inspired Word, every ex- 
traneous and doubtful portion that may 
have obtained an unauthorized posses- 
sion there; thus separating the chaff 
from the wheat. Vet, in these re- 
forming, innovating days, .when so 
many Uzziahs are obtruding them- 
selves into an office not their own, 
and so many meddling Uzzas are 
** putting forth their hands to lay hold 
of the ark” of the living God, 
deprecated a ‘* precipitate” sweeping 
rejection of books, with whose. sacred 
or relative value the rejectors do not 
seem to be completely acquainted. I 
adverted only to one chapter in the 
Apocrypha, or rather to two verses 
only in that chapter, which I will 
here again transcribe, introducing cach 
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of them by its parallel passage, from 
the New Penson. Addressing the 
Scribes. and Pharisees, our blessed 
Lord says, ‘‘ Therefore also, said the 
wisdom of God, I will send them pro- 
phets and apostles; and some of them 
they will slay and persecute ; that the 
blood of all the prophets, which was 
shed from the foundation of the world, 
may be required of this generation.”— 
Loke xi. 49, 50. 

That Christ here refers to some 
sacred authority that existed anterior 
to his speaking is evident: and where, 
except in the following passage, can 
O. P. find that occ **T sent 
unto you my servants, the prophets ; 
whom ye have taken and slain, &c. ; 
whose blood 1 will require at your 
hands, saith the Lord.”—2. of seg 
1. 32. 

Christ, the divine Logos, (who, by 
St. Paul, is styled “ the Wisdom of 
God,””) quotes the above words in a 
very peculiar manner; @. e. as words 
dictated by his Spirit; which words 
the writer must therefore have noted 
down, while under the influence of 
plenary inspiration.—See the corres- 
pondent passage to that of St. Luke in 
the xxiii. of St. Matthew, where, at 
the 38th verse, occurs this awful de- 
claration, ‘* Behold! your house is left 
unto: you desolate ;” and, it is very 
, remarkable, that, in the same chapter 
of Esdras, above quoted, this corres- 
pondent declaration should be found : 
“Thus saith the Almighty Lord, your 
house is desolate!’ —v. 33. 

What O. P. and also E.1.C. are 
pleased to think respecting my having 
formed an erroneously partial opinion 
of the Wesleyan Methodists, may be 
true. Should it prove erroneous I 
shall be sorry, as feeling that ‘‘ cha- 
rity” to be affected which “ thinketh 
no evil.””, For both those gentlemen 
may rest assured, that { have no undue 
leaning to that sect, and only estimate 
its political principles by the conduct 
which actuated its members through- 
out the whole of those “ troublous 
times,” when the very existence of 
every thing dear to Britons was me- 
naced by the late tremendous revolu- 
tionary war. They were then inflex- 
bly loyal, notwithstanding the emis- 
saries of treason and sedition were 
indefatigable in attempting to turn the 
om strength of that numerous 

y against the Government of their 
country. Nor, as a body, were they 
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then chargeable with disrespectful con- 
duct towards the Established Church. 
For the misconduct of a few indivi- 
duals among them, they are no more 
amenable than is the Established Re- 
ligion for the ravings of such men as 
the reverend leader of “ the Christian 
Evidence Society.” The circumstance 
I mentioned in my statement, taken in 
conjunction with what was asserted to 
have occurred elsewhere (demonstra- 
tive of a wish in many of them to 
return to the Church) appeared to me 
too important to be passed over in 
silence. How far that conciliatory 
spirit may extend, or how long it will 
last, I pretend not to judge. Should 
it be manifested by them generally, let 
us not return them hatred for their 
good-will. . By their fruits we shall 
know them. Ciericus. 
—@— 


Mr. Urzan, Dec. 10. 
OR Mr. Ursan still lives in spite 
of the grim tyrant’s wound, his 
fatal wound, which not one of your 
numerous correspondents more feel- 
ingly or affectionately laments than the 
writer who now addresses you,—pray 
allow an old, a very old correspondent 
to thank Suum Curve for publish- 
ing his fair exposure of plagiarism, in 
Oct. Mag. p.305. Such instances as that 
which he has brought forward are not 
very uncommon ; so it is to be wished 
that their being detected may prevent 
a practice extremely disgraceful to 
literature. An instance strikes my 
memory which may, in some degree, 
confirm what has been advanced, and, 
whilst it supports the evident inten- 
tion of one of your Correspondents, 
may possibly keep another from feel-~ 
ing too acutely, by shewing that such 
things are in more places than one. 
In a village in Buckinghamshire I 
remember to have read on the marble 
monument of a young lady the follow- 
ing lines :— 
** Releas’d, blest maid, from every woe, 
Beyond the reach of pain : 

Thy friends one consolation know, 

"Tis meeting thee again. 

«¢ When the Archangel calls thee forth, 

And souls and bodies join, 

What crowds will wish their time on earth 

Had been as short as thine !” 

These lines were placed there by a 
Clergyman who claimed to be their 
author, (though not a very high claim 
to be sure,) and some years phasors 
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I saw the very same epitaph, with a 
much earlier date annexed to it, in 
another church in the vicinity of New- 
port Pagnell, and to have also read it 
in a publication ascribed to an eminent 
Dissenting Minister ! 

Now, Mr. Urban, by what word 
can such barefaced plagiarism be de- 
scribed more properly, than by the 
epithet impudent. Of all vanity, per- 
haps, that of authorship is the most 
silly; but to pretend to be the writer 
of another man’s verses, or epitaph, or 
essay, can only be equalled in ridicu- 
lous impudence by that of an old 
woman, who, under some name very 
like that of Pilkington, about thirty 
years ago, favoured the public with a 
volume of very good poems, of which 
common fame gave co the credit of 
being the writer, but common justice 
denied that she had a right to more 
than about some half dozen lines. 
This sot-disant poetess, having confided 
her manuscripts to the inspection of a 
literary friend (an old Correspondent 
of yours, whose letters on the compa- 
rative merits of Pope and Dryden are 
not readily to be capenen, supplied 
him with an anecdote which he often 
related with much glee; for, when he 
found amongst them a copy of Beattie’s 
Minstrel, and naturally expressed his 
surprise, the lady mistook it for admi- 
ration, and boldly avowed it to be her 
own! Mr. W. who had some of the 
irascibility of the poet, as well as the 
vivacity of the wit, burst out, “ why 
Madam, for shame! you must have 
stolen this from Beattie !”’ ** Nosuch 
thing, Sir,” replied the would-be 
authoress. ‘ If Beattie has published 
any poem like this, he must have stolen 
it from me !” SEXAGENARIUS. 


—_}--- 
Mr. Ursan, Fel. 7. 

ERMIT me to make a few obser- 
vations on the occurrences which 
have lately taken place respecting the 
marriage of what are called Freethink- 
ing Dissenters. They assume, that 
marriage is merely a civil contract, and 
therefore ought not to be subjected to 
a religious ceremony. Now this doc- 
trine cannot be adantted by any Chris- 
tian ; forChrist himself, referring to the 
original institution of marriage as men- 
tioned by Moses, says, ‘* What there- 
fore God. hath joined together let not 
man put asunder” (Matth. ch. xix. v. 
6), plainly intimating that this is a re- 
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ligious union, ‘not merely a civil con- 
tract. Their objection, then, must be 
reduced to the established form of so- 
lemnization, and this is grounded apon 
the acknowledgment of the Trinity 
therein confessed. It must be observed, 
however, that neither of the parties 
make any profession of this doctrine, 
except in the express words of Scrip- 
ture, when the man says, “ with all 
my worldly goods I thee endow: in 
the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” which 
words the Unitarians themselves con- 
tend do not imply the doctrine of the 
Trinity, and therefore the bridegroom, 
by using them, cannot complain that 
he is thereby signifying his assent to 
this doctrine. 

In the subsequent part of the cere- 
mony, it is true, the belief of the Tri- 
nity is most explicitly asserted, not by 
the parties, but by the minister, in the 
works, ** God the Father, God the 
Son, God the Holy Ghost, bless, pre- 
serve, and keep you.” But if the 
parties do not believe this doctrine in 
their hearts, neither are they called 
upon to confess it with their mouths, 
and therefore their protest is super- 
fluous. If, however, to avoid the of- 
fence which the solemn declaration of 
this doctrine, ip their presence, occa- 
sions them, they are determined to re- 
tire immediately before the minister 
shall add this blessing, they will recol- 
lect that, though their marriage is com- 
alete, the Clergyman would not be 
Justified in registering it, till he had 
concluded the service, having engaged 
toconform to the Liturgy of the Church 
of England, when he was ordained. 
They would thus deprive themselyes of 
the proper legal proof of their marriage. 

The effect of their protest J confess 
I do not clearly see ; if it is merely to 
inform the minister of their theological 
opinions, I ——- they would 
spurn at such a demand, if required of 
them; if to satisfy their own party, 
this may be effected, without saying a 
word on the subject, in the presence of 
the Clergyman. 

With regard to the term Freethink- 
ing Christians, are not all men (Chris- 
tians or not) freethinkers? Can any 
one control the thoughts of another, 
though he may his actions? Every 
man thinks freely, though he may 
think erroneously. In future let them 
choose some really discriminative deno- 
mination. G. 
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Mr. Ursay, March 2. 
TRANSMIT the following origi- 
nal Pedigree of the Princess EI- 

giva of England, and her descendants 
(with various notes). It relates chiefly 
to the Nevilles of Rolleston, a branch 
very little known, and hitherto inac- 
curately deduced, not only as to the 
individuals themselves, but also in re- 
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of their property. Conceiving, from 
the authenticated style in which the 
descent is compiled, that my researches 
may possibly Pe useful to the Anti- 
quary and Historian, I conjecture you 
may consider them worthy to form a 
part with those interesting volumes, 
which for 96 years have adorned your 
venerable name. 





gard to the acquisition and inheritance Henry W. Wuatron. 


Pedigree of the Princess Elgiva, and her Descendants. 


Ethelred II. King of Eng-==Elfgina, dau. Waltheof,! Earl of=-Judith, dau. of Lam- 
land, 1016, the 7th insuc- | of Earl Tho- 


cession from Egbert. rald. 
4 


Northumberland,L# | bert, Count of Lens, 
of Hallamshire. in Artois. 











Elgiva (Hoved. p. 424, Francf==Uthred, Earl of Northumberland, surnamed the Bold. 
edit.) ij (Ihid.) 
; call 
Algith, heiress of Raby, co. Durham. (Tb. )}=-Maldred Fitz Crinan, an eminent Thane. (Ib.) 











Cospatric, Earl of Northumb. Lord of Raby, 1070. (Dougl. Peer. Scot. p. 437.)FF eee 
= 
r T T 
Dolphin, Lord==Alice, niece and heiress Waldevus. Ethelreda mar. King Duncan, 
of Raby, 1128, | of Walcher, Bishop of Cospatricius. son of King Malcolm Can- 
(Ibid.) Durham. ([bid.) more. (Ibid.) 


and 


-—_———_ 
Maldred Fitz Dol->-.... Geoffrey de Nevill, Lord of de Noh | he dau. 


yhin, Lord of (Durh.), grandson of Gilbert de Nevill, | heiress of Bertram 
Raby. (Char- Admiral of the Fleet, &c. 1066. Arms: | de Bulmer, a great 
tulary of Baron in the 


North. (Dugd. 
Bar.vol. I. p. 287.) 


Ermine and Or, a galley with the sails 


furled Sable. (Ex Coll. R. Glov. S.) 


Or, fretty Gules, on a canton per pale 
Coldstream.) 





eee r 

Rob. Fitz Maldred, Lord of Raby, Stand-==Isabel Nevill, 
throp, Brancepath, and Sheriffhutton, | heiress of her 
co. York. (Vincent’s Bar. 20. p.117. in| father and 
Off. Arm.) brother. 


Hen. de Nevill, ob. s. p. 
11 Hen. IIIf. (Burton’s 
Mon. Ebor. pp. 266. 
335.) 


» | 





Geoffrey Nevill (Fitz Robert), Jord of Raby, &c.(Ibid.)==Marg. dau. of John Lougvillers. 
4 





Robt. Nevill, a Baron,==Isabel, dau. of Sir Scho Nevill, knt.>=Matilda, dau. of Ralph 
and Lord of Raby. | RogerBertram, of Holt, co. Leic. | Murdac, and dau. and 
Arms: Gules, a sal- | Lord of Mit- Arms: Gules, a sal- | heiress of Eva, wife of 
tier Argent. Ob. 10] ford,co North- tier Ermine. (Ibid. | Reg. L¢Grey.(Brydges’ 
Edw. I. (Ibid.) umberland. p- 118.) North’pton, I. p. 203.) 


r 
Hence the Nevills of Raby, the Earls of | Sir John Nevill, knt. of>=Matilda*, dau. of Am- 
Westmorland, Salisbury, and War- Holt. (Nichols’s Leic. in | philicia, lady of Rol- 
wick, a Marquis Montacute,a Duke which admirable work a | leston (co. Nott.) 


of Bedford, the Barons Latimer, Fau- beautiful engraving of | daughter of Alan, 
conberg, Furnival, Abergavenny, and the mansion house at | Constable of Rich- 
others. (See Nichols’s Leic. vol. Il. Holt may be seen.) mond Castle, co. 
p- 730.) York, 

a 














! The History of Sheffield describes him as son of Siward the Dane, who led the armies 
of the Confessor against Macbeth, the usurper of the Thrope of Scotland. Hallamshire 
was a large district comprising the manor of Hallam, Sheffield (the Caput Baroni of De 
Lovetot), and the surrounding country. It was held under the Countess Judith, by Roger 
de Busli; on the death of him and his son, it passed by marriage to the family of Lovetot. 

2 In Whitaker’s Richmondshire, vol. I. pp. 109, 114; IL. p. 137 ; her grandfather Alan 
is described as a descendant of Roaldi, the founder of the magnificent Abbey of St. Agatha, 
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Sir Themes Nevill, knt. Lord of Rolleston, Pikal, ‘Asi 3, dau. and heiress of 





(Woodford Chartulary, Mas. Brit. Bibl. Cot. Claud. A. | Sir Guy Blanchminster, kat. 





XIII. p. 270.) (Ibid.) 
4 
Sir William Nevill, knt. Lord of==Elizabeth, dau. and heiress Randolf Nevill 
Rolleston, Pikal, &c. 5 Rich. Il. | of Sir Thomas Fencotte, of Cornwall. 
(Reg. de Thurg. p. 188. Woodf. | Chief Justice of the Com- (Ibid.) 
Chart. p. 270.) mon Pleas. 





Sir Robert! Nevill,==Dorothy, Eliza-=-Sir John Bur- lee ir Robert5 Woodford, 


knt. Lord of Rol- | dau.ofSir beth. | ton, knt. of bel. | knt. Lord of Ashby 


leston, Pikal, &c. | Nicholas Burton Joyce, Folville, co. Leic. 
Esquire of the Lougford, co. Nott. warrior at Agincourt. 
body to Hen. IV. | knt. (Ibid. p. 275.) 

aA 








at Easeby, the beautiful and interesting remains of which are finely delineated. Her mo- 
ther married Jollan de Nevill of the Anglo-Norman branch, second son of Hugh, son of 
Ralph, founder of the Cistertian Nunnery at Heton in Yorkshire, A.D. 1162. This 
Hugh, says Matth. Paris, 315™. 1. 2, being in the Holy Land with King Richard, slew a 
lion with his own hand, wherefore it was said: Viribus Hugonis vires peri¢re leonis. A 
fine engraving of a seal, displaying the contest with the furious animal, is in Thompson's 
History of Boston, p.215. Jt represents a knight in mail armour, raising his sword to 
strike a rampant lion,—which bearing, it may be remarked, is also depicted on his shield. 
A tree placed near the combatants indicates that the scene of action is a forest. The le- 
gend is, OR, A GARDEZ. BEL AMI TROP. FORT. BAAILLE.1. A. C1 . words evidently ad- 
dressed to the lion by his opponent. Returning to Jollan, he was a Justice itinerant 18 Hen. 
III. and the compiler of the manuscript book in the Exchequer, containing the Knights’ 
fees, then certified, which still bears the name of Testa pe Nevitt. With Amphilicia 
Jolian had the lordship of Rolleston (see the Testa de Nevill, p. 13), and Pikal (Picala), 
as appears hy a charter containing these words: ** Alanus, Coustabularius Richmondie, 
omnibus suis hominibus et amicis Francis et Anglis sal’. Sciatis quod ego do Jollano de 
Nevilla filiam meam Amfelisc ad sponsam, et cum ea do ei Pikale et Monasterium et perti- 
nentias, &c.””  Amphilicia had also a son, called John, whose two sons, Andrew and Jol- 
lan (the former living 9 Edw. I. the latter 3 Ed. III.) died s.p. The lordships of Rolles- 
tou and Pikal then passed to Sir Thomas Nevill, her grandson, in whose posterity they 
continued several generations. 

3 The family of Blanchminster, De Albo Monasterio, earlier than the reign of Edw. I. 
dwelt at Ennor Castle in Scilly, of which island they were Lords, and at Binamy Castle in 
the reign of Edw. III.; and, according to Lysons’s Cornwall, p. Ixviii. were descended 
from .... Champernon and Joan Plantagenct his wife, natural daughter of Richard, King 
of the Romans. The arms of Blanchminster given by Lysons, are : Argent, three bendlets 
Sable, over all a chevron Ermine, Richard, says Matthew Paris, p. 312, u. 10, was 
created in 1225, by his brother Hen. III., Earl of Poictou and Cornwall, where he had a 
seat called Tindagel Castle, a place of great antiquity and note, the description and remains 
of which are introduced by Borlace in his History of the Duchy, and more recently by 
Lysons in his Magna Britannia. ; 

4 His ancestors, it is already shown, in earlier times resided at Holt. William Nevill, 
his grandson, married Catherine, daughter and heiress of Thomas Palmer, esq. of Holt, 
which circumstance, says Thoroton, p. 324, occasioned the removal of this family to that 

lace. 

“7 His bearing was: Sable, three leopards’ heads Gules, jessant flours de lis Argent. 
The following curious memorial of him is recorded in the Woodford Chartulary. * Kyng 
Herry the Fyfte reyned Kyng of Yngland ix yere and more; and in the third yere of his 
regne he wan hareflyght by a sege; and on the friday, in the fest of Saynt Cryspyn and 
Crispynyam, erly in the mornyng, he dubbyd St Robt Wodford knyght, And many odure 
at that Sege beyng p'sent; And anon aft" that same friday he faught manfully a gens a C 
thowsand of frenchmen at Agyng court, And had the victory of he. And toke the Duke 
of Orlyaunce and od* dukis and grete lordys of F’nce, And ther was slayn of frenchemen y* 
day xiij thowsaund. And aft" he wan the Cyte of Roon and Cane and all wholle Normandy 
and y® Cyte of Paryse, and mykyll of all F’nce. And he made his brod™ St John the 
Duke of Bedford Regent of all Fraunce. And aft" that at the ix yere of hys Reyngne, he 
passid to God Almyghty, on whas soulle J’hu have m'cy, Amen.” A 
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Mr. Urzay, Cork, Feb. 23. 

N my former Letter I offered some 
I remarks on the coins attributed to 
Ethelbert and Egbert, Kings of Kent ; 
and before I proceed to make some ob- 
servations on the coins of the other 
kingdoms of the Heptarchy, I think it 
may not be unnecessary to notice the 
coins of Edbert II. of Kent, A.D. 794. 

These coins are, | believe, very pro- 
perly given to Edbert II. of Kent, but 
their claim to a place in the Kentish 
series, or their appropriation to Edbert 
II. in particular, does not appear to 
rest on so strong a foundation, as to 
make any further evidence unneces- 
sary; there is nothing in the types of 
the coins which denote any particular 
kingdom or period of coinage, or give 
any reason for attributing them to Ed- 
bert I]. in preference to Edbert I. 725, 
or Edbert of Northumberland, 738. 
The name of one of the moneyers, 
Ethelmod, which occurs also on the 
coins of Offa, Coenwulf, and Baldred, 
certainly affords strong grounds for sup- 
ome them to belong to Edbert II. of 
‘ent, but perhaps the following may 
be a still stronger. 

On the reverse of one of his coins 
we find the name IANBERH. (see 
Ruding, pl. 3, no. 2.) This I am 
strongly inclined to think was intend- 
ed for Archbishop Jaenbert ; and if it 
be so, it will, I think, decide the ques- 
tion at once; for Jaenbert succeeded 
to the see of Canterbury in 764, seve- 
ral years after the reigns of the other 
two Edberts: nor would his name ap- 
pear on any coin of Northumberland, 
which was then under the ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdiction of York. It may be 
objected that neither could his name 
appear on any coin of Edbert Il., as 
Jaenbert, according to historical ac- 
counts, died in 793, and Edbert did 
not ascend the throne until 794; but, 
if we examine the Anglo-Saxon re- 
cords, we shall often find a greater va- 
riance than the difference of a year, 
and that very little was known of the 
history of this Edbert, may be pre- 
sumed from the fact that he is called 
Ethelbert by Speed, Egbert by Hume, 
and Edbert by Rapin. 


_ AETHELWEARD, KinG oF THE WEST 
SAXONS. 


The opinion of the late celebrated 
Antiquary Mr. Combe, that these 
coins belong to some unknown King 
of the East Angles, is beyond all doubt 
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correct ; the types and formation of the 
letters are similar, and out of five mo- 
neyers whose names appear on Aethel- 
weard’s coins, four are to be found on 
the coins of Eadmund, King of the 
East Angles. Mr. Woolstone says, 
none of Aethelweard’s moneyers’ 
names occur on any other coins, ex- 
cept the name of Dudda, which is 
found on the coins of Cuthred, King 
of Kent, and seems to think that the 
same man was moneyer to both ; but 
this is exceedingly improbable, for 
there were 58 years between the death 
of Aethelweard, King of the West 
Saxons, and the accession of Cuthred ; 
and it is evident that Mr. Woolstone 
did not compare the moneyers of these 
coins with those of Eadmund, or he 
would have found that four of them 
were common to both. These coins, 
therefore, clearly belong to some King 
of the East Angles, or if not, to some 
other King contemporary with Ead- 
mund; but the former is much more 
probable, as the only other kingdoms 
of the Heptarchy which remained at 
that acon | were Mercia and North- 
umberland, the succession of whose 
princes is pretty well ascertained. We 
must therefore examine the history of 
England, to discover whether any 
prince of that name can be found at 
that period. We there find a prince 
called Ethelwald by most historians, 
but whom Rapin, vol. I. pp. 286, 327, 
calls Ethelward, which probably was 
his right name. This prince was son 
to Ethelbert, King of England, but 
was deprived of the throne by Ethel- 
wulf’s will, which limited the Crown 
to the sons of Ethelwulf in succession. 
This prince, after the murder of Ead- 
mund, King of the East Angles, in 
870, might possibly have been ap- 

inted to the vacant throne of that 
Gaston by his uncle Ethelred or Al- 
fred. The Danes were, according to 
the accounts we have, in possession of 
East Anglia, or the greatest part of it, 
from the year 870 to 878, when Ethel- 
stan the fase was from motives of 
policy established on the throne by 
Alfred ; but in some part of the eight 
years above mentioned, during one of 
those intervals of success which then 
occasionally attended the English 
arms, Ethelward might have for even 
a short time enjoyed the kingdom of 
East Anglia, and coined money. We 
also find that this Ethelward after- 
wards, on the death of Alfred, the last 
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of the sons of Ethelwulf, disputed the 
throne of England with Edward the 
elder, and was elected King of East 
Anglia and Northumberland by the 
Danes ; but, as this was 30 years later 
than the time of Eadmund, it is much 
more probable that the coins bearing 
his name were struck between 870 and 
878, particularly as none of his mo- 
neyers’ names occur on the coins of 
Ethelstan, King of the East Angles. 


Kinecs or Tue East ANGLES. 


Beorna.—These sceattas have on 
the reverse three E’s, by reading the 
centre of which an F, a moneyer’s 
name is attempted to be made out ; it 
is much more probable, however, that 
the letter E was intended to denote the 
initial of some name; it may be that 
of the moneyer, or perhaps that of 
Ethelbert Beorna, partner in the king- 
dom, or of Eadilfred, who was then 
Bishop of the East Angles; or per- 
haps the three E’s may be intended 
for the three crowns, which, accord- 
ing to Speed, was the ensign of the 
East Angles. Which of these conjec- 
tures is most probable, | leave to the 
decision of the learned. 

Erneitrep.—This coin has been 
appropriated to the East Angles by Mr. 
se seem the fallacy of his reason- 
ing, however, has been well shewn by 
a very ingenious and learned Corre- 
spondent in page 308 of the first Part 
of your last year’s Volume. Mr. Wool- 
stone’s error will be more apparent, if 
we consider the coins bearing the 
names of Egbert, Eadbert, &c. to be- 
long to Northumberland, and Mr. 
Woolstone in such case would him- 
self, perhaps, have assigned this coin 
of Ethelred to that kingdom. I con- 
fess, indeed, | am myself strongly in- 
clined to attribute this coin to North- 
umberland, not because sceattas have 
been found of this or that kingdom, 
but because, from the account given of 
it by Mr. Woolstone, it appears to re- 
semble the stycas, and also because the 
word rex, which ‘is wanting on this 
coin, is to be found on the sceattas of 
Beorna, the predecessor of Ethelred, 
and on all the coins of Mercia, but 
does not appear on the sceattas bearing 
the names of Eadbert.and Alcred, or 
the stycas of Earduif, whose coins Mr. 
Pinkerion and Mr. Woolstone have 
put at the end of the series of stycas ; 
whereas I think they belong to Ear- 
dulf, 796. As to the styea of Egfrid, 
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on which the word rex is found, I 
think it not unlikely it belongs to 
Mercia, as I shall endeavour to shew, 
when I come to the coins of North- 
umberland. 

Eruetstan.—In plate 17, no. 5, of 
Ruding, we find a coin which has 
beeu given to Ethelstan, King of Eng- 
land, but which I think it highly pro- 
bable belongs to this King, and Mr. 
Woolstone was clearly of the same 
opinion. The bust is very rude, and 
totally different from those on the 
other coins of Ethelstan, King of Eng. 
land. The letters also bear a resem- 
blance to those of Ethelstan, King of 
the East Angles; and the reverse is 
almost the same as that of Berhtulf, 
King of Mercia, and other princes, 
who reigned about the same time. If 
to these reasons are added, that the 
moneyer EADGAR was actually one 
of those of Ethelstan, King of the 
East Angles, I think there can be lit- 
tle doubt that it belongs to that prince. 

St. Epmunp.— These coins were 
thought by Mr. Woolstone to have 
been struck between 870 and 878; 
that this opinion is erroneous, has 
been clearly proved by your learned 
Correspondent in page 308 of your 
last year’s Volume, Parti. I think, 
however, it is not quite so clear that 
they were struck at the Bury Mint in 
the reign of the Confessor; I should 
rather suppose them to have been 
struck about the time of Edward the 
Elder. 

In my next letter [ shall offer some 
remarks on the coins of Mercia and 
Northumberland, 

Yours, &c. Joun Linpsay. 

Mr. Ursan, March 8. 

HE following stanzas, to which 

my attention has been called by 
a literary friend, were written about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, 
and are copied from the Harleian 
MSS. 1840. From their poignant se- 
verity on the doctrine of Transubstan- 
tiation, they will doubtlessly be ac- 
ceptable at this moment. “x* 





Uppon Porisne TRANsuBSTANTIATION. 

Priests make Christ’s boddy and bloud 
Yow must not doute, 

They eate him, drink him, box him, 
Beare him aboute ; 

One is too little, bread and wine 

Hould him severall, so we dine 

I with my Christ, thou with thine. 
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Are priest’s mouthes the Virgin’s wombe ? 
Is bread her seede ? 
Are their words the Holy Ghost ? 
Is this your creede ? 
O presumptuous undertaker ! 
Never cake could make the baker, 
Yet the priest can make his maker. 
What’s become of all those Christs 
That priests have made ? 
Do those hoasts of hosts abide, 
Or do they fade ? 
One Christ bides, the rest do fly ; 
One Christ lives, the rest do dy ; 
One Christ’s trew, the rest a ly. 


—@— 
FLY LEAVES.—No. XXXVI. 
J. S. Gent. A Brother of the Angle. 


T the close of the seventeenth 
century, under the above initials, 
flourished a humble but useful com- 
piler for the press, whose principal 
work known was called ‘* Profit and 
Pleasure united, or the Husbandman’s 
Magazine, &c. illustrated with copper 
cults. By J. S. 1684,” 8vo. 

The contents of the volume are mul- 
tifarious, and many directions are given 
in ‘the mystery of husbandry” for 
the treatment of animals and improve- 
ment of agriculture. There is added 
the Art of Angling, Hunting, Hawk- 
ing, noble recreation of ringing, and 
also making fire-works. One of these 
treatises appears the foundation of, and 
many times printed as ‘* The compleat 
Fisher, or the true Art of Angling. 
By J.S.a brother of the Angle.” 16mo, 

Another portion of his labour, and 
somewhat rarer, was ‘* The experienc’d 
Fowler: or the Gentleman, Citizen, 
and Countryman’s pleasant and pro- 
fitable recreation. By J. S. Gent. 
1697.”". 16mo. 

But his pretensions as author of the 
following poem, are now for the first 
time noticed. ‘* The Innocent Epicure : 
or the Art of Angling; a poem. 1697.” 
8vo. 

The preface is subscribed ‘‘ N. Tate,” 
and the poem is therefrom commonly 
given to that author, though declared 
in the preface to be the production of 
“a gentleman who wrote it for his 
diversion ;’’ and the initials of our com- 
piler head the introductory epistle as 
from ** J. S. to C. S.” 

It may be fairly inferred, therefore, 
that J. S. Gent. on Fowling, and J.5. 
a Gentleman on Angling, with both 
works printed in the same year, could 
have but one common origin. The 
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directions to the Husbandman prove 
the author practically experienced, and 
our author tells C. S. ** who loves the 
town,” that he himself “ laughs in 
Kent from care and business free.’’ 
The scenes of his sport were still more 
wide, as drawn from “ the rough Dee,” 
from ** Witham and fair Thames’s 
higher streams,” as also “ Norwich 
plenteous stream,” the ‘‘ sacred Cam,” 
and * fair Trent,” with other rivers, 
as Wellin, Idle, Dan, and Dern, form- 
ing a wide circle for amusement and a 
variance of society to which he must 
have been generally known, although 
the above initials still remain una 

plied, and were probably persevered in 
with the usual unambitious pursuit of 
an angler secking no higher trait of 
character than “the Innocent Epicure.” 





Thomas Lodge. 

The information respecting this au- 
thor's works is probably imperfect. 
His biographers name, as the earliest 
piecein print, Euphue’s Golden Legacy, 
1581, and it is the only one known be- 
fore the Alarum against Usurers, 1584 * ; 
but, as in the Totieies to the last 
he declares he ‘ hath long time slept in 
silence,” it seems to imply he had n 
oftener before the public than could be 
allowed in the vaunt of a single publi- 
cation. That dedication is now re- 
printed as an interesting proof of what 
forbearance and consistency can ac- 
complish in confuting the ostentatious 
bitterness of a critical antagonist, who, 
avoiding the real question, labours to 
impress his readers with a belief that 
personal abuse is reasoning, and an 
attack on character a reply argumen- 
tative and incontrovertible. 

Stephen Gosson published the School 
of Aluse, containing a pleasant invec- 
tive against Poets, Pipers, Players, 
&c. 1579¢; and in the same year ap- 

eared The Epkemerides of Phialo t, 
eden a Defence of the School of 
Abuse! There, it is said, the players 





* There is some discrepancy in the dates, 
not easily to be corrected, Lodge speaks of 
the School of Abuse, in his dedication, as 
being circulated ‘ about three years ago,” 
and therefore it must be supposed he wrote 
in 1582. ‘Time may discover a copy of the 
Alarum against Vsurers, with such a corre~ 
sponding date. 

t+ Reprinted in Lord Somers’ Tracts, 
1810, vol. iii. 

t See British Bibliographer, vol. iv. p- 
289. 
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had applied to both Universities in 
vain, to find one to defend them, and 
‘* were driven too flie to a weak hedge, 
and fight for themselves with a rotten 
stake.’ And the author remarks, ‘ it 
is tolde mee that they haue got one in 
London to write certaine Honest Ex- 
cuses, for so they terme it,’ afterwards 
adding, ‘ I sta my hande till 1 see his 
booke; when 1 haue perused it, I wil 
tell you more.’ 

How far the ‘ rotten stake’ and 

inting Lodge out (who was of Tri- 
nity college, Oxon,) as one not belong- 
ing to the University, provoked any 
ironical or sarcastic observation from 
our ‘ biting Satyrist’ in the answer to 
Gosson, is not known, for no copy of 
the work has yet been discovered. 
Wood calls it a Treatise in defence of 
Plays*, and, if not printed, was pro- 
bably freely circulated in manuscript 
soon after the School of Abuse ap- 
peared, being suppressed, according to 
our author, by the godly and reuerent 
that had to deale in the cause.’ Gos- 
son obtaining ‘a private vnperfect 
coppye,’ answered it in Plays confuted 
in five Actions, n. d. but published 
about 1582, if the conjecture in the 
note below is tenable. 

To this philippic, Lodge made no 
reply for two years, when, having oc- 
casion to address the Gentlemen of the 
Inns of Court, he first condescended to 
notice the virulence of his antagonist 
with the conscious pride of his own 
¢ withers being unwrung,’ by a judi- 
cious appeal against the falsehoods 
urged against him ; and, after a tempe- 
rate admonishmentto amend, concludes 
his observations by cool disarming ad- 
vice, and a candid acknowledgment 
that his antagonist had ‘ a good pen.’ 

The Dedication is inscribed 


«* To the right worshipfull, my curteous 
friends, the Gentlemen of the Innes of 
Court, Thomas Lodge of Lincolnes Inne, 
Gentleman, wisheth prosperous successe in 
their studies, and happie euent in their tra- 
uailes.—Curteous Gentlemen, let it not 
seeme straunge vnto you, that Rhee which 
hath long time slept in silence, now be- 
ginneth publikely to salute you, since no 





* © This I have uot yet seen,’ says Wood, 
and in the new edition of the Ath. Ox. 
Dr. Bliss only refers by note to Gosson’s 
answer, After the laborious research of 
those two editors without success, there 
seems but slight ground to expect it ever 
will be discovered. See Ath. Ox. by Bliss, 
vol, ii. col. 384. 
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doubt, my reasons that induce me herevnto 
be such, as both you may allowe of them, 
since they be well meant, and account of 
them since they tend to your profit. I haue 
published heere of set purpose a tried expe- 
rience of worldly abuses, describing heereia 
not onely those monsters which were ba- 
nished Athens, I meane Vsurers, but also 
such deuouring caterpillars, who not onely 
have fatted their fingers with many rich for- 
faitures, but also spread their venim among 
some priuate Gentlemen of your profession, 
which considered, I thought good in open- 
ing the wound, to preuent an vicer, and by 
counselling before escape, forewarn before 
the mischiefe. Led then by these perswa- 
sions, I doubt not, but as I haue alwayes 
found you fauourable, so now you will not 
cease to be friendly, both in protecting of 
this iust cause from vniust slander, and my 
person from that reproch, which, about two 
yeares since, an iniurious cauiller obiected 
against me: you that knowe me, Gentle- 
men, can testifie that neyther my life hath 
bene so lewd, as yt my companie was odious, 
nor my behauiour so light, as that it shuld 
passe the limits of modestie: this notwith- 
standing a licentious Hipponate, neither re- 
garding the asperitie of the lawes touching 
slaunderous Libellers, nor the offspring from 
whence I came, which is not contemptible, 
attemted, not only in publike and reproch- 
full terms to condemn me in his writings, 
but also to slander me, as neither iustice 
shuld wink at so hainous an offe’ce, nor I 
pretermit a commodious reply. About three 
yeres ago one Stephen .Gossor. published a 
booke, intituled, The Schoole of Aluse, in 
which hauing escaped in many and sundry 
co’clusions, I, as the occasion the’ fitted me, 
shapt him such an answere as beseemed his 
discourse, which by reason of the slender- 
ness of y® subiect (because it was in defe’ce 
of plaies and play makers) y® godly and re- 
uerent yt had to deale in the cause, mislik- 
ing it, forbad the publishing, notwithstand- 
ing he comming by a priuate vnperfect cop- 
pye, about two yeres since, made a reply, 
diuiding it into fiue sexions, and in his 
Epistle dedicatory, to the right hororable 
Sir Francis Walsingham, he impugneth me 
with these reproches: that I am become a 
vagarant person, visited be y® heuy hand of 
God, lighter then libertie, and looser the’ 
vanitie. At such time as I first came to y* 
sight heerof (iudge you gentlemen how 
hardly I could disgest it), I bethought my- 
selfe to frame an answere, but considering 
that the labour was but lost, I gaue way to 
my misfortune, coatenting myselfe to wait 
y° opportunitie wherein I might, not accord- 
ing to the impertinacie of the iniurye, but 
as equitye might countenance mee, cast & 
raine ouer the vntamed curtailes chaps, and 
wiping out the suspition of this slander from 
the reme’brance of those yt knew me, not 
counsell this iniurious Asizius vo become 
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more conformable in his reportes : and now, 
Gentlemen, hauing occasions to pass my 
trauailes in publike, I thought it not amisse 
somewhat to touch the slaunder, and prou- 
ing it to be most wicked and discom- 
mendable, leaue the rest to the discretion of 
those in authoritie, who if the Gentleman 
had not plaid bo peep thus long, would 
haue taught him to haue counted his cards 
a little better: and now Stephen Gosson let 
me but familiarly reason with thee thus : 
Thinkest thou yt in handling a good cause it 
is requisite to indure a fals propositio’, al- 
though thou wilt say it is a part of Retho- 
rike to argue A Persona, yet is it a practise 
of small honestie to conclude without occa- 
sion: if thy cause wer good, I doubt not 
but in so large and ample a discourse as 
thou hadst to handle, thou mightest had 
[have] left the honor of a gentleman inuio- 
late. But thy base degree, subiect to ser- 
uile attempts, measureth all things accord- 
ing to cauilling capacitie, thinking because 
nature hath bestowed vpo’ thee a plausible 
discourse, thou maist in thy sweet termes 
present the sowrest and falsest reports y" 
canst imagine: but it may be, y* as it for- 
tuned to the noble man of I/aly, it now 
fareth wt me, who, as Petrarch reported, 
giue’ greatly to y* entertainme’t of strangers, 
and pleasure of the chase, respected not the 
braue and gorgious garments of a courtier, 
but delighted in such clothing as seemed y* 
place where he soiourned, this noble gentle- 
man returning on a time fro’ his game, 
found all his house furnished with strangers, 
on who’ bestowing his accustomed welcome, 
he bent himself to the overseeing of his do- 
mestical preparatio’, and coming to y° stable 
among the hors-keepers of his new come 
guests, and reprehending one of the’ for 
faultering in his office, y* fellow impatient 
of reproofe, and measuring y® gentleman by 
his plaine coat, stroke him on the face, and 
turned him out of y® stable, but afterward 
attending on his master, and perceiuing him 
whom he had stroken to be y® Lord of y* 
house, he humbly craued pardo’ : y® gentle- 
man, as patient as plesant, not only forgaue 
him y® escape, but pretely answered thus, I 
blame not thee, good fellow, for thy out- 
rage, but this companion, pointing to his 
coat, which hath made thee mistake my per- 
son. So at this instant esteeme I. M. Gas- 
son hath dealt with me, who not mesuring 
me by my birth, but by y* subiect I handled, 
like Will Summer striking him yt stood next 
him, hath vpbraided me in person, whe’ he 
had no quarrell, but to my cause, and therein 
pleaded his own indiscretio’, and loded me 
with intollerable iniurie. But if with Zoy- 
lus hee might kisse the gibet, or with Pata- 
cion hopheadlesse, the world shoulde be rid 
of an iniurious slaunderer, and that tongue 
laboured in suppositions, might be nailed vp 
as Tullies was for his Philipicall declama- 
tions, But good Stephen, in like sorte will 
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I deale with thee as Philip of Macedon with 
Nicanor, who not respecting the maiestie of 
the king, but giuing himselfe ouer to the 
petulancie of his tongue, vainly inueighed 
against him, whom notwithstanding Philip 
so ingly handeled, that not onely he 
ceased the rumor of his report, but also 
made him as lauish in commending, as once 
he was profuse in discommending: his at- 
tempt was thus performed, he seeing Nicanor 
sorely pressed with pouerty, releeued him to 
his content. Wherevpon altering his coppie, 
and breaking out into singular commenda- 
tion of Philip, the king concluded thus: 
Loe, curtesie can make of bad good, and of 
Nicanor an enemie Nicanor a friend. Whose 
actions, my reprouer, I will now fit to thee, 
who hauing slaundered me without cause, I 
will no otlerwise renenge it, but by this 
meanes, that now in publike I confesse thou 
hast a good pen, and if thou keepe thy 
methode in discourse, and leaue thy slander- 
ing without cause, there is no doubt but 
thou shalt bee commended for thy coppie, 
and praised for thy stile. And thus desir- 
ing thee to measure thy reportes with iustice, 
and you good Gentlemen to answere in my 
behalfe if you heare me reproched, I leaue 
you to your pleasures, and for myself I will 
studie your profit. Your loving friend, 
Tuomas Lopce.” 





Ev. Hoop. 
REFORMATION IN CAVAN. 


S this interesting place is situated 
in Kilmore, the central Diocese 
of Ireland, it may be interesting at the 
present time to trace the dawn and re- 
vival of the Reformation in it, since 
the year 1576. At that time this 
Bishoprick was possessed by one Rich- 
ard Brady, of an ancient family in the 
county of Cavan, where this name is 
still a popular one. Lying in a tu- 
multuous and unsettled country, as 
Walter Harris in his improved edition 
of Sir James Ware’s Works observes, 
the See of Kilmore had been neglected 
by the Crown of England, so that even 
after the Reformation the Bishops of it 
succeeded, either by usurpation or by 
Papa! authority. 

So savage was the state of this part 
of Ulster, that the Popish Bishop who 
succeeded to this See in 1511, one 
Dermot, a man of learning and a lover 
of tranquillity, withdrew from it to the 
Vicarage of Swords, in the English 
pale, near Dublin, where he died in 
1529; and his successor, Edmund Nu- 
gent, left it to be Prior of the Convent 
of the blessed Virgin at Tristernagh, 
in the county of Westmeath, retain- 
ing, however, the Bishopric by com- 
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mendam, until he resigned it, in 1541, 
to King Henry VIIT. who granted him 
an anuual pension of 26/. 13s. 4d. pay- 
able out of the revenues of that sup- 
pressed Priory during his life. 

Bishop Brady, according to the ac- 
count given of him by the Lord De- 
puty, Sir John Perrot, to Queen Eliza- 
beth in 1585, had been a ‘*‘ /ewd friar, 
who, coming from Rome as a delegate 
of the Pope, had usurped this See, .and 
was dispersing alroad seditious Bulls 
and other such trash.” The Lord De- 
puty added, that he had dispossessed 
this intruder of the place he had usurp- 
ed, and expected to bring him to sub- 
mission or answer for his lewdness. 

He recommended John Garvey, 
Dean of Cirist Church, Dublin, to 
succeed to this Bishopric, stating, that 
‘* It would bean increase of the Queen’s 
interest among the barbarous people of 
this part of Ircland, if a Bishop were 
placed there under the Queen’s autho- 
rity.” 

Brady's character must have been 
extremely bad, and his conduct into- 
lerable, to elicit such a character as 
this from Sir John Perrot, who. was 
known to have been exceedingly mild, 
if not culpably favourable to the na- 
tives in his Government of Ireland; 
and we find in Sir John Davis’s Re- 
ports (fol. 84), that this seditious eccle- 
siastic was indicted in the year 1606, 
upon the act of 16th of Richard If. 
commouly called the statute of Prz- 
MUNIRE, for having ordained one 
Richard Lawlor a Priest, and having, 
under the authority of a commission 
from the Bishop of Rome, constituted 
the said Lawlor, Vicar-General of the 
Dioceses of Dublin, Kildare and Ferns. 

In 1585, John Garvey, Dean of 
Christ Church, was, on the above- 
mentioned recommendation of Sir John 
Perrot, advanced to the See of Kilmore, 
and was the first Protestant Bishop of 
it. He was of Irish parentage, and 
born in the county of Kilkenny, but 
was educated without a taint of Popery, 
in the University of Oxford. For the 
first ten or eleven years of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, both Protestants and 
Papists were in the habit of resorting 
to the service of the Reformed Church, 
and the Pope made an offer to confirm 
the Book of Common Prayer, by his 
authority, if the Queen and her sub- 
jects would acknowledge his lawful 
power to do so; but this overture was 
rejected. In the mean time, Garvey 
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distinguished himself by strenuous ef- 
forts to convert his deluded country- 
men from the fatal errors of Rome, and 
he was generally reputed to be the au- 
thor of a valuable treatise (a copy of 
which is in the possession of the writer 
of this essay), intitled, ** An account of 
the conversion of Philip Curwen, a 
Frauciscan Friar, to the Reformation 
of the Protestant Religion.” The con- 
version of Curwen was a matter of 
considerable importance at this time, 
in Ireland, for he was nephew to the 
Archbishop of Dublin, who himself 
had been born and educated before the 
Reformation had been accomplished 
in England. 

Bishop Garvey was trans!ated to the 
Primacy in 1589; and, to the severe 
injury of the cause of Christian know- 
ledge in it, the neighbourhood of Ca- 
van and See of Kilmore remained for 
fourteen years without the advantage 
of a Protestant Prelate. During the 
vacancy a custodium of it was granted 
to Dr. Edgeworth, Bishop of Down 
and Connor, for such was the con- 
fusion of the times, from the intrigues 
of the Romish ecclesiastics, and their 
influence with the uncivilized natives, 
that no Christian Bishop could live in 
that part of Ireland. In 1603, Robert 
Draper, Rector of Trim, was appoint- 
ed to this Bishopric, and on bis death 
in 1612, Dr. ‘Thomas Moygne, Dean 
of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, succeeded to 
it, and to the adjoining See of Ardagh, 
now for the first time united to Kil- 
more, and a strong Protestant planta- 
tion in the counties of Longford and 
Leitrim, situated in the latter See, 
enabled this Prelate to recover the 
episcopal lands which ha: belonged to 
the former Bishops of it, no less than 
seven of whom had, in the preceding 
two centuries, been of the name aud 
family of O*Ferral, Princes of Annually, 
and proprietors of the whole of the 
tract of country afterwards called the 
county of Longford. The Edgeworths, 
Tuites, and Delamars, were at this 
time settled, with other English fa- 
inilies, in this new-aamed county, 
while the Hamiltons were established 
at Killesandra, in the county of Cavan, 
where they built a castle and a town, 
well supplied with Scottish soldiers and 
inhabitants. The O*Ferrals, O‘Reil- 
lys, O‘Bradys, O‘Curries, O-Sheridans, 
MacKeernans, and Plunkets, were the 
principal Romish families who pos- 
sessed the rest of the soil. in the coun- 
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ties of Longford and Cavan, at the 
close of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. 

Dr. Moygne was a Prelate of great 
firmness, and well fitted for the cir- 
cumstances of the time in which he 
lived; not content with his vigorous 
and successful efforts to recover the 
alienated property of the Sees of Kil- 
more and Ardagh, in which he was 
supported by his friend George Mont- 
gomery, the first Protestant Bishop of 
Derry, he was one of the eleven Irish 
Bishops who joined Primate Usher on 
the 26th of November, 1626, in a pro- 
test against the toleration of Popery in 
Ireland, in consideration of money be- 
ing offered by the Pope’s agents for 
that boon. This they declared to be 
“© no less than setting religion to sale, 
and with it the souls of the people 
whom Curist our Saviour had re- 
deemed with his most precious blood.” 

Bishop Moygne could not have 
maintained his und at Cavan, or 
even been suffered to enter on the epis- 
copal property in it, had not a strong 
British settlement been established in 
that county a few years before his ap- 
pointment to the See of Kilmore. The 
property there having been sacrificed 
in rebellion at the shrine of Popery in 
the reign of his illustrious predecessor, 
—King James the First granted it to 
Lord Aubigny, Lord Lambert, Sir John 
Hamilton, Sir William Taafe, Sir John 
Elliott, Sir Stephen Butler, Sir Hugh 
Worral, Sir Alexander Hamilton, Sir 
Claude Hamilton, Sir Richard Gra- 
ham, Sir George Graham, Sir Thomas 
Ash, and Sir Thomas Phettilace, and 
to other British settlers of the name of 
Garth, Ridgeway, Tirrel, Taylor, Wal- 
dron, Fish, Horne, Mannering, Lyons, 
Jones, Atkinson, Russel, Aghmuty, 
Atcheson, Culme, Parsons, and Talbot. 


The King in mercy and hope of their ff 


reconciliation, granted, as native free- 
holds, 900 acres of these lands to Shane 
Philip O’Reilley, 1000 to Captain 
Malmorie Mac Philip O'’Reilley, called 
Ittery Outra ; to Captain O'Reilly, 
1000 acres of Lisconnor; to Mulmore 
Oge O'Reilly 3000 acres; and to Ma- 
gouran, commonly called Prince of 
Glen, 1000 acres, upon which he built 
a strong stone house, with a ditch 
about it. The present Romish Bishop 
of Ardagh is the direct descendant and 
representative of this object of British 
clemency. He witnessed the late dis- 
comfiture of Popery at Cavan, and 
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would do well to prove his gratitude to 
British clemency, as well as his wish 
to advance the cause of Christianity in 
Ireland, by setting the example to his 
Clergy and the people under their in- 
fluence, by adding his respectable name 
to the list of those who are now aban- 
doning the demoralizing superstition of 
Rome, and joining the professors of 
the true religion established amongst us. 

Doctor Moygne died in the begin- 
ning of the year 1628, and was suc- 
ceeded in the Sees of Kilmore and Ar- 
dagh, by the celebrated Dr. Bedell, at 
that time Provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin. The life of this eminent di- 
vine, by Bishop Burnett, is so well 
known, that the details in it of the 
progress of the Reformation in the 
county of Cavan, in his dark and stormy 
day, ‘need not be repeated here. It 
may be sufficient to notice a few of 
them, however, with some circum- 
stances hot recorded by his eminent 
biographer, but noted by Walter Harris 
and others. 

Bishop Bedcll found these dioceses 
in a deplorable state, ignorance and 
a triumphant over know- 
ledge and religion, and producing their 
never-failing fruits of vice and misery. 
The pretensions of Popery at that time 
to an ascendancy in Ireland, were 
strikingly similar to those advanced in 
it at the present day, and the means to 
sustain and advance them pretty much 
the same. Encouraged by the footing 
Popery had got in the English Court, 
by the marriage of Henrietta Maria 
with the unfortunate King Charles the 
First, the Pope, through the agency of 
his Nuncio residing in Brussels, con- 
trived to maintain a direct and regular 
communication between the -newly- 
formed congregation ‘‘ de propagandé 
de” at Rome, and the Priests of his 
Church regular and secular in Ireland. 
The number of these Priests was at 
least double that of the Protestant 
Clergy, and being generally the younger 
sons of the old aristocratic families, 
trained the ignorant populace into a 
complete subjugation to them, and 
abused them with the most flagrant 
misrepresentations of the refor re- 
ligion. For the education of such 
ecclesiasti¢s in hostility to the religion 
and government of England, and in 
opposition to the Protestant University, 
founded by Queen Elizabeth, near 
Dublin, the Bishop of Rome erected a 
College in that city, the Dean or Pro- 
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vost of which was a Friar named Har- 
ris, the author of an infamous libel 
against Primate Ussher. Friaries were 
erected through the whole island, and 
the Monksitinerated through it, preach- 
ing new superstitions, and doctrines so 
detestable, that even the Parochial 
Clergy of their own Church were 
ashamed of them, and implored the 
Doctors of Sorbonne to use their en- 
deavours to have a restraint put upon 
their extravagancies. The peasantry, 
however, flocked in great numbers to 
these preachers, and poor as the coun- 
try was, the collections made after the 
sersnons amounted to five or six pounds, 
a considerable sum if we take into ac- 
count the value of money in those days. 
By these means, as well as by the more 
regular demoralization of the people by 
their Parish Priests of the Romish 
communion, the morality of the island 
sunk to an ebb, perhaps lower than 
that of any heathen country in ancient 
or modern times, and in no part of Ire- 
land, as the subsequent rebellion and 
massacre proved, were the populace 
more corrupted, more debased, more 
fallen from the lowest standard of mo- 
rality, than in the diocess of Kilmore 
and county of Cavan. The titular 
Bishop, then one of the ancient family 
of Mac Swine, of Fanet, in the county 
of Donegall, was a most abandoned 
drunkard, and in his liquor the pa- 
roxysms of his fury against the religion 
of the Bible, resembled the ravings of 
a maniac. The Parish Priests were 
notorious for drunkenness and lewd- 
ness. Several of them were cited into 
Bishop Bedell’s Court for fornication ; 
where he mildly and gently reproved 
them for their abominations, and evinc- 
ed a disposition rather to reclaim them 
from error by kindness, than run the 
risk of confirming them in it by harsh- 
ness. His credit with such of the 
Romish Clergy who had a regard for 
morality, and were sincere in their re- 
ligion, such as it was, soon became so 
great, that he prevailed, in a short 
time, over several of the most intel- 
ligent of them, to adopt the faith of the 
reformed Church ; and as they were all 
well acquainted with the trish lan- 
guage, then universal among the pea- 
santry, they became the happy instru- 
ments of turning many from their 
errors, and reconciling them to the 
purified faith. The good Bishop took 
great pains with these clerical converts 
-—he was indefatigable in his efforts to 
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impress upon their minds the import- 
ance of religion, and the weighty re- 
sponsibility laid upon those who un- 
dertake to teach it. He promoted 
some of them to benefices, and had the 
happiness to find, that of all his con- 
verts, there was but one who relapsed 
into Popery, at the breaking out of the 
rebellion of 1641, a severe time of trial 
to those who had renounced the errors 
of Popery, who were persecuted even 
with more cruelty than those who had 
been born and educated Protestants. 

The New Testament and the Book 
of Common Prayer had before this 
time been translated into the Irish 
language, by Dr. Daniel, Archbishop 
of ‘Tuam,—and Bishop Bedell, by the 
advice of Primate Usher, psy | one 
of his converts to translate the Old 
Testament into the same language. He 
even learned this language himself, at 
a period of life beyond that at which 
Cato is said to have attained a know- 
ledge of the Greek tongue, and such a 
proficiency did he make in the unpro- 
mising study, that he wrote a complete 
Irish Grammar, and superintended the 
translation of sonre of Chrysostom’s 
and Leo’s Homilies in praise of the 
Scripture, which he intended to have 
printed with his Irish Bible. 

He furnished his converts with the 
means of instructing others in the ele- 
mentary parts of Christian knowledge, 
by a short Catechism, printed on one 
sheet in the English and Irish lan- 
guages, to which he added, in the 
same way, some forms of evangelical 

rayer, and some select passages of 

oly writ. 

here was a convent of Friars near 

the palace at Kilmore, with whom 
this good Bishop took great pains, with 
proportionable success. Among his 
converts was one Mac Swine or Swi- 
uey, brother to the titular Bishop, and 
Friar Dennis Sheridan, of Togher, near 
Cavan.—The titular Bishop, notwith- 
standing his bigotry, does not appear 
to have resented this act with respect 
to his brother—for he mai:ivested some 
kindness towards the persecuted Be- 
dell for two months after the massacre 
of the Protestants commenced. It was 
not until the Christmas following the 
dreadful 23d of October, 1641, that he 
took possession of the episcopal house, 
and when he did so, probably by the 
command of the rebels, he protested 
that he came there only to protect the 
venerable owner of it; and desired 
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that he should himself be admitted 
only as a Jodger. As to Sheridan, his 
conversion was a sincere one, and it 
was rewarded by hisaffording an asylum 
to his venerable instructor, at a time 
when the Protestant blood was flow- 
ing in all directions round them, and 
nothing but the habitual respect paid 
by the Trish to the ancient families of 
the country, enabled the convert thus 
toevince his gratitude. This converted 
Friar married an English Protestant 
lady, by whom he had issue three 
sons; one of them, Patrick Sheridan, 
succeeded to this very See, but was 
deprived of it for refusing to take the 
oath of allegiance to King William 
and Queen Mary. The second son 
was successively Dean of Connor and 
Bishop of Cloyne; and the third son 
was Sir Thomas Sheridan, some time 
Secretary to King James the Second, 
and father of the celebrated school- 
master of Cavan, the friend of Swift. 

The breaking out of the rebellion 
frustrated all these efforts to rescue the 
people of Cavan from the dominion of 
Satan, but in proof of the veneration 
in which the apostolical Bedel was 
held even by persecuting enemies, one 
ewer ye not mentioned by his 

iscopal biographer, but related b 
Walter Harris, Gunes to be henbel, 
Burnett tells us that the Irish rebels, 
who in great force attended the funeral 
of this Prelate to the church-yard of 
Kilmore, desired his son-in-law to bury 
his body according to the Church ser- 
vice—that they fired a volley of shot, 
not in triumph, but in token of respect, 
over his grave, and raised a loud cry, 
with these words, ‘‘ Reguiescad in pace 
ultimus Anglorum!” Harris adds, that 
one Edmund O'Farrel, a Priest of the 
Romish Church, exclaimed over the 
grave, ‘‘O sit anima mea cum Bedello !” 

It may be right to add here, for the 
instruction of those now happily en- 
gaged in Bedell’s interrupted work, a 
brief extract from almost the only 
written sermon he left after him; for 
he, like Usher and many other of the 
most distinguished divines of the earlier 
days of the Church of England, was 
an extemporary preacher. 

Preaching on these words of our 
Saviour, “learn of me, for I am 
meek and lowly,” he thus addressed the 
Trish House of Commons, in which 
there were at that time many members 
of the Church of Rome—* Gop help 
us, we had need to attend to the lesson 
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of Curist, to be gentle, as the Apostle 
directs, apt to teach, patient; in meek- 
ness instructing those that oppose 
themselves ; if Gop peradventure will 

ive them repentance to the acknow- 
edging of a trath, and that they 
who are taken captive by Satan at his 
will, may recover themselves out of his 
snare.” (ii. Tim. 24, 25, and 26)—* I 
have long been of this mind, that 
many in their sermons and writin 
are to blame for their manner of deal- 
ing with the adversaries of their opi- 
nions, when they give reins to their 
tongues and pens in railing and re- 

roachful speeches, and think they 
biog done well when they exceed them 
in that, wherein to have the better is 
indeed to be the worse.” ‘ It is not 
the storm of words but the strength of 
reasons that will stay a wavering judg- 
ment. Our calling is to deal with 
errors, not to disgrace men with scold- 
ing words. When Alexander the 
Great overheard one of his soldiers 
railing against Darius, he reproved 
him, saying, ‘ I entertain thee to fight 
against Darius, not to revile him.’ 
Thus may we suppose our Divine Mas- 
ter might say to some of us, ‘ | would 
that you should refute Popery, and set 
yourselves against Antichrist my enemy, 
with all the discoloured sects and he- 
resies who fight under his banner 
against me, and not to call him and 
his troops all to nought.’ In this my 
poor opinion I differ from some men 
of great note—from Luther and from 
Calvin and others—they were, perhaps 
by complexion or otherwise, given over 
too mach to anger, but sure I am that 
the rule of the Apostle is plain, and 
that with lenity we should instruct, 
even such as are the slaves of Satan, 
waiting, that when escaping out of his 
snare, they should recover a sound 
mind to do Gop’s will.” 

J. GRAHAM. 
Magilligan, Feb. 15. 


*,* Since we have received the above 
communication, the Dullin Warden states, 
that “‘ twenty Roman Catholics; have just 
abjured the errors of Popery in the Church 
of Cavan; three at Bally-haise, co. Cavan ; 
two at Knockhride, ditto; eight at Omagh; 
eight at Westport, co. Mayo, publicly re- 
canted, besides eleven, who attend the 
worship of the Established Church, without 
having gone through the ceremony ‘of a 
formal abjuration ; five at Kilcormuck, co. 
Wexford ; thirteen in Portarlington, Queen’s 
county,” &c. &e.—Ebit. 
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Mr. Ursan, March 1, 1827. 

wit your Correspondent E. I. 
C. “thas often heard asserted 
concerning the existence of a Society, 
for the avowed purpose of pee 

Livings in the Chureh of England, an 
bestowing the same upon persons of a 
fanatical persuasion,” he may be as- 
sured is a fact.* The case, indeed, is 
so notorious, that | wonder one so 
intelligent should ‘doubt it.” The 
nest-egg of the fund, in the hands of 
this self-constituted body (comprising, 
it seems, by the Cheltenham presenta- 
tion, devotees of both sexes) was laid 
and left, for the said “ purpose,” by a 
wealthy individual who died about 30 
years since. That pecuniary princi- 
ium was devised, in trust to accumiu- 
te, till it attained a certain magni- 
tude, and then the trustees were to 
commence operations by the purchase 
of fenqoncealie Church Livings, in 
pulous places, or in places likely to 
Corene so. Nor were they to rest 
there; but they were to seek out, and 
easily were to be accessible to, young 
men “decidedly pious” (as the pre- 
sent cant phrase is) to be trained at the 
University for the Livings so _pur- 
chased, as they should become vacant. 
These loaves and fishes, though al- 
ready by no means few, not being 
sufficient among so many, the trained 
bands are marched forward, under the 
auspices of their patrons, into Cura- 
cies,—no matter how small the imme- 
diate stipends,—<éitles for orders being 
the chief object. Arrogating to them- 
selves a distinction, to which of all 
men they have the least right—that of 
Evangelical Ministers. This sect (for 
such they are), like their prototypes the 
Puritans of old, are fast stripping reli- 
ion of all her lovely graces, and cloth- 
ing her in sombre weeds and repulsive 
gloom. I said, they have no right to 
their assumed title—Evangelical ; be- 
cause their preachers seldom take their 
texts from the Gospel, and scarcely 
ever from that sermon of sermons in 
the Gospel, the Redeemer’s own ser- 
mon on the Mount. That, I suppose, 
would be denominated by them ‘a 
moral sermon.” If they are deter- 
mined to have a distinctive title, Epis- 
tolarians would better suit them; as 
the chief sources of their sermons are 
St. Paul’s Epistles; not that the writ- 
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ings of that Apostle are incongruous 
with the doctrines of his Divine Mas- 
ter, far from it, they are in perfect 
harmony: but thence. these ‘‘ new 
lights” find it easier (especially from 
passages ‘‘ hard to be understood ”) to 
promulgate their favourite, or (as I 
suspect) their imposed Calvinistic no- 
tions of Predestination and Election. 
Concerning distinctive names, set 
up as ‘ walls of partition” among 
professed worshippers of the one living 
and true God, I devoutly wish the 
predicted time were come, when all 
those worshippers would unite their 
righteous hands to throw them down, 
‘even to the ground!” whether 
Churchmen or Dissenters,—Catholics 
or Protestants,—Calvinists or Arme- 
a ages or Methodists,—with 
all the other ‘‘divisions and sub-divi- 
sions” of sects, which now unhappily 
exist, to the manifest detriment of 
Divine Revelation, and to the foster- 
ing of infidel principles. I do con- 
jure them to amalgamate under the 
one grand, and only-authorized distinc- 
tive name of Curistian. Thus were 
“the disciples of Christ first called in 
Antioch,” and why should they not 
thus be designated in Britain? Am I 
therefore-an advocate for Latitudina- 
rianism? or do I deem all “ modes of 
faith” of little consequence? By no 
means; I object to the existent deno- 
minations of religious faith as * gen- 
dering strife,” and tending to prevent 
that “ unity of spirit which should be 
preserved in the bond of peace.” I 
object to them for the same reason that 
induced an amiable Prelate (the fate 
Bishop Horne) to say ({ quote from 
recollection) ‘‘ were the Lord now to 
Icok down from heaven upon the chil- 
dren of men, what would he behold? 
He would behold that blessed Gospel 
which was mercifully designed to unite 
them in peace and amity, torn in pieces 
by contending sects, till there is 
scarcely enough left for every one of 
them to take a little!” Nay, I object 
to such fanciful and mischievous dis- 
tinctions on still firmer ground, D1- 
vine Autuorirty. I here quote from 
the inspired Volume ;—‘* Now, I be- 
seech you, brethren, by the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all 
speak the same thing, and that there 
be no divisions among you; but that 
ye be perfectly joined together in the 
same mind, and in the same judg- 
ment. For it hath been declared unto 
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me of you, my brethren, that there are 
contentions among you. One of 
saith, I am of Paul, and I of Apollos, 
and I of Cephas, and”’ (the oy one 
that was right) “JI of Christ. Is 
Christ divided? was Paul crucified 
for you? or were you baptized in the 
name of Paul?”—1. Cor. i. 10, et seq. 
«« Note or comment” to these words 
is unnecessary. Every candid mind 
must interpret them aright. May the 
interpretation lead to good ! 

Reverting to the persons aiming to 
establish an imperium in imperio, who, 
on calling forth the inquiry of E. 1.C. 
have virtually prompted these animad- 
versions, I think it right to say that I 
acquit them of intentional mischief, 
although they are doing a great deal ; 
and I, moreover, give them credit for 
abundance of zeal. Yet, as generally, 
itis ‘a zeal not according to know- 
ledge,” they are here reminded of 
what their favourite Apostle says ou 
that matter: “It is good to be zea- 
lously affected always ;” but in what? 
“in a good thing.—Gal. iv. 18. I 
will go forther, aud declare my belief 
that they are, for the most part, well- 
meaning people. But meaning well, 
and possessing ability to act well, are 
very different properties. An advocate 
of John Wesley (arguing with Dr. 
Johnson respecting Se propriety of 
expelling that founder of Methodism 
from College) said he meant well, and 
was a good kind of man. ‘* That may 
be, Sir,” replied the sententious ca- 
suist, ‘* so is a cow a very good kind of 
animal, but we turn her out of a 
garden.” 

I could furnish your Correspondent 
with some singular facts, illustrative 
of the doings of the “Society” he 
mentions, were I not unwilling to 
occupy an undue portion of your va- 
luable columns; and having still to 
transcribe, from an authentic docu- 
ment, an extract, which will, per- 
haps, lead to further investigations. 
On reading that extract, mutatis mu- 
tandis, who will hesiiate to say, that 
the acts and deeds of the men, in 
the two generations, are not the same? 
Nay, will not the Benefice-buying men 
of this generation, and their sanctimo- 
nious adherents, almost fancy they see 
their own natural faces in a glass? 
Yet, I fear, they will go their way, 
and straightway forget what manner of 
men they are. 

Concerning the latter part of E. [. 
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C.’s letter, relative to the Wesleyan 
Methodists’ union with the Church, 1 
meant to say something. As, how- 
ever, on that subject Clericus seems 
fully competent to answer for himself, 
I shall not ‘meddle with another 
man’s matters,” but now produce my 
promised extract, giving such reference 
as may guide E. 1. C. or those whom 
it concerns, to the very curious ori- 
ginal; a document that furnishes an 
additional proof of a wise man’s say- 
ing, that ‘* there is nothing new under 
the sun.””. For even old heresies and 
schisms, poe to have been put 
down by the strong arm of law, or 
that were believed to have passed away 
to return no more, revive and re-ap- 
pear: like comets supposed to have 
departed from our horizon for ever, we 
see them revisiting us again, to gleam 
with baleful aspect on the happiness 
of mankind. 


Process in the Exchequer, Hilary Term, 
A. D. 1632 : against sundry persons, for 
encroaching upon the King’s Regality, in 
erecting themselves into a society or corpo- 
ration, called the Collectors of St. Antho- 
lyn’s, for the purchase of Church Livings. 


*,* «They had made a dependance of 
Clergymen upon them; and went on as if 
they designed to become supreme patrons ; 
when it w be easy for them to introduce 
Puritans into the most considerable’ places 
in the kingdom.”—Harleian Catalogue; 
where a copy of this process is noted. No. 
832. They held meetings from 15 Feb. 
1625, to 15 March, 1631. 

*« Whereas His Majesty’s Attorney Gen" 
lately exhibited an English information, in 
the Court, on His Majesty’s behalfe, ag* 
W. Gouch, Rich*, Sibbs, Giles Ospring, 
and John Davenport, Clerks; Tho. Crew, 
kt. His Maj Sergt at Lawe; Rob‘ Eyres, 
an Apprentice of the Lawe; John White, 
Samuel Browne, Barristers at Lawe ; Ni- 
cholas Raynton, Citizen and Alderman of 
London; John Gearing, Richard Davies, 
George Harwood, Francis Bridges, Mer- 
chants; W™ Levans and Rich* Foxley, 
Clerks; and Price, defendants: shew- 
ing thereby, y* since y® 10% yeare of y° 
reigne of y® late king James of blessed 
memorie,—y* s* defendants, to y® intent to 
obtain, and procure into theire hands, divers 
manors, messages, lands, tenements,— 
tithes, oblat™, & somes of money, &c. 
did, of their own authoritie, creat and 
make themselves into a societie or. bodie 
corp called ti by the name of 








the Collectors of St Antholyne’s, & some- 
times by the name of y* Treasorers: & soe 
continued ever since: and, from time to 
time, to make Assemblies and Chapters of 
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themselves; and to hold Counsells, & to 
make Ordinances concerning the premises, 
and, as some of them dye or bee removed, 
to elect others in their places, for these 

urposes, and to appoint and constitute 
Registers & Actuaries of their doings, and 
Ordinances therein; who write the same 
into their bookes and Registers; w° they 
keep among themselves : and under colour 
thereof, sithence the sayd tenth yeare, had 
gotten into their hands divers somes of 
money, intended by y* givers of them* for 
necessarie relief and sustenance of men of 
the Clergie, having cure of Soules, and for 
other such like publick pious works: and 
with part thereof had purchased to them- 
selves, or some others & their heirs (but 
with purpose to be at their disposit™) the 
Rectorie of Dunstable in the County of 
Bedford, the Rectorie of Cicester in the 
County of Gloucester,” and a variety of 
other places, both in England and Wales, 
too numerous here to mention ; and if men- 
tioned, would make the inhabitants of some 
places stare. The Court, however, was of 
opinion, ** that the ings of the said 
defendants were against the Laws and Cus- 
toms of this realm 3 and tend to the draw- 
img to themselves, in time, a princi 
dependence of the whole Clergie of the 
vealm, that should receive reward from 
them, in such measure, and on such eondi- 
tions as they should fancy; thereby intro- 
ducing many novelties of dangerous conse- 
quence, both to the Church and common 
weal; and were usurpations upon His Ma- 
jestie’s Regalitie.” Fact. 

—@— 
Mr. Ursan, Kellington, Mar. 9. 


. eye it may be considered 
as fashionable, in the present 
day, for highly-talented authors, or for 
such a9, at least, esteem themselves so, 
to write complimentary notices of 
shenisébves, or occasionally to inform 
the. world, by means of flattering re- 
views of their own productions, of the 
valtte and importance of their own la- 
bouts and discoveries, 1 pretend not to 
say. The afticle, however, which ap- 

ared in the last number of your va- 
Tuable Publication, among the Minor 
Correspondence, purporting to come 
from Verax of Cambridge, though it 
cannot possibly, for a moment, be sup- 
— to proceed from the pen of the 

rned Dean of Peterborough himself, 
yet certainly must have emanated from 
some warm advoeate of his, who, with 
the partiality of friendship, manifestly 
shows “* what pretty things one man 





* The receivers meant them for very dif- 
ferent uses. 
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of patts can say of another.” To at- 
tempt to exalt one character by the de- 
ression (though that may be said to 
only apparent) of another, must 
always be considered as illiberal as it 
is certainly unjust. 

The writer of the Memoir of the 
late Professor Dobree, in ‘your Obitu- 
ary for October, 1825 (not September), 
had there said, ‘* that he was inti- 
mately acquainted with Porson, who 
set the highest value on his talents ; 
and at the death of that great man, he 
was considered is his natutal successor. 
He was, at that time, out of the king- 
dom, and the diffidence of his disposi- 
tion would not permit him to become 
an active competitor for any honour.” 
Whether Professor Dobree was out of 
the kingdom at the time of Porson’s 
death, or whether he was along with 
the learned Bishop of Chester, a rival 
candidate of the present Dean of Peter- 
borough, who, on that occasion, finally 
sneceeded to the vacant chair of the 
Greek Professor, being at that time 
absent from the University, 1 do not 
accurately remember. To the absolute 
trath of the other parts of this charac- 
ter, I am, however, from a long inti- 
macy, sufficiently enabled to bear am- 
" testimony. Supposing the case to 

as stated by Verax, this would by no 
means be a solitary instance in which 
the diffidence of his disposition ‘‘ would 
not permit him to become an active 
competitor for any honour.” From 
what I have heard, and from what I 
have seen, I can sincerely declare, 
that of the celebrated trio, Monk, Do- 
bree, and Bloomfield, that Dobree was 
invariably considered the favourite pu- 
pil of the late eminent Professor ; and 
well might, without any impropriety, 
be denominated the natural successor 
of that great man. Verax, however, 
would wish us to draw a different con- 
clusion from these premises. He con- 
tends, that it is the greatest degree of 
inaccuracy thus to reason. bree 
did not, on that occasion, succeed to 
the vacant chair, and therefore could 
not be justly considered as the natural 
successor of Porson. To little purpose 
has he attended to either the new re- 
gulations or the old system of educa- 
tion pursued in the University of Cam- 
bridge, if they have only taught him 
to draw such consequences as these. 
It is well known to every member of 
Trinity College, that, in that Society 
there are two Lay-fellowships, that is, 
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two which are tenable without enter- 
ing into Holy Orders : when a vacancy 
occurs in either of these, the nomina- 
tion of a successor rests with the Master 
alone, who nevertheless is bound to 
elect one from the number of already 
existing Fellows, Porson, on account 
of his very superior merit as a Greek 
scholar, was elected a regular Fellow 
of that Society a year earlier than the 
usual time. - Having, however, some 
decided objection, or dislike to enter 
into Orders, at the expiration of seven 
years his Fellowship expired. A little 

revious to that time an opening 
Srtunately happened on the Lay-foun- 
dation: who then would not have said 
that Porson was the natural successor 
to the vacant Fellowship? Hedid not 
ultimately succeed; but who would 
hesitate for a moment in pronouncing 
him the natural heir (as it were) to the 
pending honour. This seems to me 
to be a case in point. Porson was an 
unsuccessful candidate fur a certain 
piece of sapere 4 Dobree was the 
same. ‘The number of electors, in 


each case, was confined to a few; they 
were not, it must be observed, the 
whole of the members of the Senate. 
But in consequence of those respective 


failures, neither the learning of Por- 
son, nor the superior claims of Dobree, 
Were, in the least degree, either ques- 
tioned or impeached. 

In what is said above, no disparage- 
ment whatever is intended, either to 
the literary acquirements or strenu- 
ous exertions of Dr. Monk. Among 
all the numerous progeny of Alma 
Mater, who have, at different periods, 
been nurtured within her sacred walls, 
she would in vain seek to find a warm- 
er, a more active, or more eloquent 
advocate of her rights and privileges 
than the late Greek Professor. 

To institute any inquiry into, and 
by it to draw a comparison with regard 
to the individual merits of the three 
eminent classical scholars above-men- 
tioned, would be as invidious as it 
would be useless. Their respective 
works have, for some time, n in 
the hands of the learned; and they have 
each of them received from the most 
distinguished critics, both at home and 
ran § the merited palm of approba- 
tion and respect. They were each of 
them, no doubt, materially indebted 
for many of their remarks upon, and 
emendations of, ancient classical wri- 
ters, to a long and intimate acquaint- 
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ance with Porson, who was justly con- 
sidered, both by friends and foes, the 
deepest, the most acute and accurate 
modern Grecian scholar that perhaps 
ever existed. They each of them used 
their several advantages, in bringi 
down to the level of less enli hisoet 
capacities the almost innumerable dis-. 
coveries, and critical minutia, in that 
most comprehensive of all languages, 
of their great Prototype) 

One of these distinguished literary 
characters is already gone to ‘“ that 
bourn from whence no traveller re- 
turns,” and is consequently now alike 
insensible of human praise and cen- 
sure. ‘The active sphere of utility and 
benevolence of another of them has 
been considerably enlarged by his re- 
cent call to the Episcopal Bench: and 
amid the vast number of mitres which 
are, at present, showering down with 
such unwonted profusion, upon the 
reverend heads of the dignified Clergy, 
that one may be found aptly fitted to 
incircle thaé of the some the active, 
and the worthy Dean of Peterborough, 
is the sincere wish, and ardent hope, 
of, 

Yours, &c. Omicron, 

Mr. Ursan,  Gray’s Inn, Feb. 6. 
| WAS gratified to see a paper in 

your January number (p. 25), on 
«Titles by Courtesy,” by Lecror 
Rusticus. It isa subject which has 
engaged much of my attention of late 
years, and [ hope it will call forth 
some abler Correspondent than myself, 
because [ think it is a subject which 
ought to be taken notice of, and made 
as public as possible. 

t cone with your Correspondent 
that it is well that the eldest sons of 
Earls, and all the sons of Marquesses 
and Dukes, should have the ttle by 
courtesy, but why a title should go 
lower, unless conferred specially by 
the King, it is impossible to say. 
They certainly have no grounds for 
assuming the title: and if the eldest 
grandson claim his grandfather's third 
title, his brothers surely can have no 
reason for assuming the title of Lord 
before their Christian names. Is not 
your Correspondent in error when he 
quotes the case of the Duke of Man- 
chester: as his son Viscount Mande- 
ville is, I think, but just of age*, and 
very lately married? I may be wrong 





* In his 28th year —Eoir. 
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as to this*. There is another case, 
- though not mentioned by your Cor- 
respondent, yet it was most likely in 
his mind when he wrote; the grand- 
sons of Dukes and Marquesses through 
their younger sons, now claim the 
word ‘* Honourable” before their 
names ; thus Lord George Cavendish’s 
sons are called ‘“‘ Hon. C. C. Caven- 
dish,” &c. &c. If this is permitted to 
go on, we shall be in time overrun 
with these descendants of nobility, like 
some of our Continental allies, where 
every branch of the family becomes 
one of the Peerage. 

Allow me, Sir, to add two queries 
to those of your Correspondent. Why 
are the daughters of an Earl all styled 
“* Ladies,” and the younger sons only 
“ Honourable Misters?” and as the 
sons of Lord George Cavendish assume 
the title of *¢ Honourable” before their 
name, suppose a sister of his had mar- 
ried a Commoner, would her children 
assume the title of ‘ Honourable” 
also? They certainly would have as 
much claim to the title as the others. 


Yours, &c. 1. S. K. 


—-@— 


Mr. Ursan, March 12. 


OUR correspondent Lecror Rus- 
Ticus has failed to notice, among 

his other ingenious observations, the 
assumption of the title of Viscount by 
the eldest sons of Earls, where the in- 
ferior pees title is but a Barony. 


Thus the Earl of Limerick’s eldest son 
styles himself Viscount Glentworth, 
though the noble Earl possesses the 
title of Baron Glentworth only; in 
like manner the present Earl of Wick- 
low, in the life time of his father, was 
designated Viscount Clonmore, though 
the family title is but Baron Clonmore. 
It is true both the noble Earls are 
Viscounts by the same title .as their 
Earldoms, but here are assumptions of 
titles never granted. By the way too, 
these usurpers gain no object by this 
informality, for their rank is that of 
an Earl’s eldest son, no matter whether 
called Viscount or Baron. 

A more excusable case is, where the 
Earl enjoys no inferior dignity what- 
ever, the eldest son assuming the title 
of Lord, prefixed to the surname ; thus 
the sons of the Earl of Huntingdon 
and Lindsey are called Lord Hastings 
and Lord Bertie. 


* To our knowledge, the grandson of 
the Duke of Norfolk is styled Lord Fitz 
Alan.—Ebr. 
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If E. T. Przert (p. 2) be right"in 
his answer to the first query proposed 
in your December Number, p. 482, 
respecting the style of Bishops, it fol- 
lows, by a parity of reasoning, that the 
style of the son of a Peer, when also a 
Privy Councillor, should be the Hon. 
and Right Hon., the former being “* he- 
reditary” and “ inalienable,” the latter 
** subsequently engrafted thereon.” 
The usage, however, is different; the 
son of the Peer is always styled Right 
Hon. when a Privy Councillor, though 
he ranks higher as an Hon. in the 
scale of precedence. E. T. Prrerim 
seems somewhat to have misunderstood 
this second query. Perhaps it would 
put the thing in a clearer point of view 
to inquire why the son of a Peer, on 
being elevated to the superior rank of 
Bishop, retains his title of Hon. but 
drops it on accepting the inferior rank 
of a Privy Councillor. .P 


Highgate, near Birm- 

Mr. Unnan, ingham, March 14. 

MONGST theCollectionsof W11L- 
L1AM Burton the Leicestershire 
Historian, which (with those of Erdes- 
wick and Chetwynd) I am now ar- 
ranging for the Right Hon. Earl Tal- 
bot, I find the following fragment of a 
letter from his brother Robert,. the 
celebrated Author of the Anatomy of 
Melancholy; which, as it informs us 
of the share that he had in preparing 
for King James’s Entertainment at 
Oxford in August 1605, may be worth 
printing in your Magazine, as.an illus- 
tration of the ‘* Royal Progresses,” vol. 
i. p. 529. WixviaM Hamper. 

«* Heare is no newes but preparation for 
the Kinges cominge, who will be heare on 
Teusday come forthe nighte, Playes, Verses, 
etc. That parte of y* Play w° I made is 
very well liked, espetially those scenes of 
the Magus, and I have had greate thankes 
for my paynes of D. Kinge o* newe Deane. 
I wolde knowe nowe howe longe you meane 
to tarry in London. After the Kinge is 
gone from hence, or a little after, I woide 
not care to make an odde voyage to London, 
if youre chamberfellowe be not their, etc. 
Lette me knowe your minde. I pray you 
that if you chance to walke uppe into Lan- 
don amongest the brokers, you wolde see if 
you can meete wt Seneca the Philosopher's 
workes at seconde hande, and sende me the 
loest price, etc.: or if you canne not meete 
wth the’ so, tell me howe they be solde 
newe theire, in one volume 8vo. And so for 
this time fare you well. The xj" of August, 
1605. Ile ego qui quonda’ 
Rosertus Burton.” 
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39. The Movern Jesuists; translated 
JSrom the French of L’ Abbé Martial Marcet 
de la Roche Arnauld, ly Emile Lepage, 
Professor of the French Language, Ful- 
ham. 12mo. pp.224. Longman. 
THE Jesuits are the Janissaries of 

Popery. Wherever tolerated, they have 

acquired an ascendancy over the mul- 

titude which was calculated to destroy 
all political freedom, and endanger the 
safety of states. As the Turkish Ja- 
nissaries assumed the prerogative of 
being the champions of the Crescent, 
and even kept the Grand Sultan him- 
se!f in awe,—so the Jesuits (as the 
retended supporters of Jesus) are the 
hurch Militants of Popery, whose 
object is to reduce both Kings and 

Kingdoms to the degraded state of pa- 

pal vassalage. Their insidious and 

treasonable designs have been fre- 
quently detected; and the Order has 
been as frequently abolished by pub- 
lic edicts ; bat the spirit of Jesuitism, 
though sometimes dormant, appears to 
be coeval, and only to be entirely 
annihilated, (as the Janissaries have 
recently been) with Popery itself. Like 

Catholicism, it aspires at universality, 

by first subjugating the human mind, 

and then reducing society to an abso- 
lute state of slavery. Jesuitism, like 

Popery, is the cruel and inexorable foe 

of Protestantism (the anagram for Je- 

suita being seviéia); and for blood- 
thirsty cruelty, in the execution of the 

Pope's curses throughout the world, it 

has only been surpassed by the infer- 

nal Inquisition itself *. 

There is one advantage which Pro- 
iestantism may have derived from the 
late audacious proceedings of Jesuit- 
ism; and it is—that the most incon- 
trovertible proofs have been afforded 
of the dangerous spirit of Popery, and 
the utter inadmissibility of the Catho- 
ke Claims, while that spirit is known 
to exist. The outrageous conduct of 





* A well-digested “‘ History of the In- 
quisition of Spain,” abridged and translated 
from the original works of D. Jean Antoine 
Liorente has recently beea published in one 
8vo. volume, which we recommend as & 
suitable accompaniment to the Abbé Ar- 
nauld’s History of the Modern Jesuists— 
the Inquisition and Jesuitism being the two 
main pillars of Catholicism: 
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the Jesuits, Apostolics, and other pa- 
pistical factions, have happily exposed 
the falsehood and prevarication which 
the Catholic Association and their Re- 
verend Expounders attempted to impose 
upon the unsuspecting portion of the 
Protestant community ; and it affords 
us some degree of satisfaction to reflect 
that we were amongst the first to call 
the attention of the public and other 
contemporary Journalists to the insi- 
dious manceuvring, previous to the late 
Parliamentary Election, of the Popish 
Prelacy and their devoted minions. ‘The 
fate of the Catholic Question has prov- 
ed that those papistical manifestos were 
disbelieved; and that such attempts at 
imposition were only calculated to in- 
jure the cause they were intended to 
promote. In 1825, the Catholic Ques- 
tion was carried by a majority of twenty- 
seven; but in this last attempt, not- 
withstanding every effort on the part of 
the Catholic interest, it was lost by 
four; thus exhibiting, in the Commons 
House alone, a numerical increase 
against Popery of thirty-one! and we 
have little doubt of this Anti-catholie 
feeling having increased throughout 
the community in a proportionate ra- 
tio—solely on account of the jesuitical, 
insidious, and dangerous spirit which 
Catholicism has recently evinced, both 
secretly and in public. ‘‘ We find the 
Catholic religion and the influence of 
the Papal see, (said the Master of the 
Rolls, in his late memorable speech 
against the Catholic Claims) actively 
and vigilantly alive in every corner of 
Europe. In every State we see ferment 
and excitement produced by the move- 
ments of these powers, and it is an ex- 
traordinary and marvellous fact, that 
whilst the advocates of liberal princi- 
ples at home are upholding the cause 
of the Catholics, the advocates of those 
principles on the Continent—the men 
who know the workings of the system 
—who see its eflects at every turn, and 
feel them every day of their lives—find 
themselves compelled to oppose its ad- 
vances, and to repress its encroach 
ments. I implore of the House, while 
they consider these topics, to bear in 
mind the pernicious influence of the 
Jesuits, and their subtle intrigues; in- 
sinuating themsetves into every State 
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in Europe. 1 would beg to refer Gen- 
tlemen to.a popular work, entitled a 
* History: of the Suppression of the 
Society of Jesus.’ The author ex- 
presses his astonishment that the world 
could ever have been in such a condi- 
sion as to tolerate such a body of men. 
Little did 1 imagine that in a very 
few years after its suppression the same 
Order would be revived with all its 
baneful attributes and destructive ef- 
fects; a body carrying on its crafty ope- 
rations in all the nations of Europe— 
its different branches acting in concert, 
obeying blindly, and without examina- 
tion or question, the dictates of their 
superiors, disclaiming any controul but 
that of their own constituted heads, 
acknowledging no responsibility to the 
Government, and evading all interfer- 
ence with their secret designs. What 
argument do I found upon this propo- 
sition? My argument is this, that if 
security was deemed necessary at a time 
when the machinations of such a body 
were repressed, that security must be 
at least as indispensable at the present 
moment.” 

As some confirmation of the senti- 
ments advanced by the Master of the 
Rolls, we refer to the valuable lit- 
tle work before us. The Abbé de la 
Roche Arnauld, as a young ecclesias- 
tic, was himself intended for the So- 
ciety. “* He would (says he) have been 
a Jesuit, had he not obeyed the dic- 
tates of his conscience ; but he abhor- 
red the idea of becoming a member of 
the Society.” His connexion with the 
Society, and his intimate acquaintance 
with many of its members, have, how- 
ever, enabled the author to present to 
the world a faithful portraiture of that 
dangerous association. ‘* If it be asked 
(observes the Abbé) what evidences he 
can adduce in support of his statements, 
his answer is ready. Those evidences 
are, Mont-Rouge, Paris, Vitry, St. 
Acheul, Bordeaux, Provence, Madrid, 
Rome, Europe in its present debase- 
ment; the whole world.” 


*¢ With the Jesuits (says the writer, in his 
introductory remarks) no peace, no patriot- 
ism, can any longer exist; they are men 
who will not endure such feelings. They 
live only by war. Loyola, on establishing 
them, presented to them a standard, and 
around that standard they have sworn to 
rally all the nations of the world. Peace is 
not for them; or if there be a peace, it 
must be a dreary tranquillity of the dun- 
geon, when the approach of night causes 
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the wretched captive to sink under the 
weight of his chains, and when the over- 
whelming effect of a day of torture has ter- 
minated the despair of the victims of the 
Tnquisition.” ° - ° 

*¢ What strange disclosures might I not 
have published! I have summoned to the 
bar of public opinion only a small number 
of Jesuits; there still temain THREE HUN- 
DRED formidable members whom I have not 
unveiled, but whom I shall unveil at a fu- 
ture time. I have seen their manceuvres , 
and I am constrained to expose to the pub- 
lie only some facts which are mere trifles 
compared with those which I for the pre- 
sent suppress. Suffice it to say, that dur- 
ing the time [ was among them, I incurred 
the danger of losing my liberty and life for 
having been the most candid and liberal of 
men; the regard, the indulgence, the ca- 
resses, the menaces, the persecutions, the 
outrages of that Society, all failed to make 
me view with indifference and apathy, the 
secret wiles and culpable practices which 
they employ. At the horrible aspect of 
those pertinacious and daring men...... (the 
recollection still makes me shudder)...... I 
averted my eyes through terror; and, on 
seeing the sanctuary of peace ‘sullied with 
all the horrors of crime and imposture, 
I trembled at the thought of being within 
its walls. I resolved to escape as soon as 
I could without danger; and when with in- 
credible precipitation I crossed that ac- 
cursed threshold, I exclaimed, ‘ Just Hea- 
ven! can any honest man live among 
them ?’”’ 


The following is an outline of the 
government of this Society, which is 
an absolute hierarchial despotism, 
whose objects are universal dominion, 
and universal intolerance. 


** He who has been chosen by the prin- 
cipal members of the Company to govern 
it, is called the Generar; he is, as St. Ig- 
natius observes, in his letter on obedience, 
dependent solely on the supreme Chief 
whom God has placed on fae that this 
supreme Chief, whether he be the Pope or 
Jesus Christ, (for on that point the letter 
is not very explicit,) possesses ouly a limit- 
ed authority over the absolute master of the 
Jesuits; and, lastly, that he holds perpe- 
tual dominion over all persons who have em- 
braced the institutes of I Loyola. 

‘© What is the empire of this formidable 
despot? The world itself: and the domi- 
nions of the most powerful monarchs are 
but its Provinces. He has ministers at- 
tendant on him, to conduct the affairs of 
the Company; they are called Assistants 
of the provinces which they severally repre- 
sent, and from which they are commonly 
selected; though I have seen it stated that 
a Montmiorenci was onee Assistant’ of the 
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province of Germany, and that a Lorraine 
served in the same capacity for France. 

«Let it not be imagined that these as- 
sistants are very numerous; there are fewer 
of them than there are ministers in the 
French government. A general of the Je- 
suits cannot endure to have so many scru- 
tinizing observers about him. He has four 
or five of them, who are assistants of the 
provinces of Italy, Germany, Spain, France, 
and England; and in these five provinces 
the whole world is comprehended. 

“The office of Provinciat is next in 
rank and importance to that of Assistant. 
Placed at the head of a province, he is 
obliged to correspond every eight days with 
his General, and to perform a visitation of 
his province annually, accompanied by the 
Secretary-Generat of the province, who 
is called the socius of the Father-Provincial. 
He, like the General, has his council, which 
is composed of the Procurator-General, 
charged with all the temporal affairs of the 
Society, and constantly resident in the House 
of Professed Members ; and of two of the 
oldest professt of the Company. 

“This system of absolute monarchy pre- 
vails even in the noviciate, and in the ob- 
scurest of the colleges. The superior of 
each of these houses is called the Rector. 
At the noviciate he is more commonly called 
Father-Master. His council is formed of 


the Father-Minister, charged with the fi- 


nances, and all the domestic economy of the 
house ; of the Father-Procurator, who ex- 
ercises the same functiuns, under the orders 
of the Father-Minister; of the Prerect oF 
Srupies, and another Father, who has 
simply the title of Counsellor. 

“In each house there is also a Prerect 
or Spinituat Concerns, to whom alone the 
members of the Society must go to confes- 
sion, nor can they address themselves to any 
other for that purpose, without permission 
from the Father-Provincial. 

“All the subjects are not eligible to every 
grade or rank in the Society. Like any other 
absolute monarchy, it has its privileged 
classes, of which there are three, —the Pro- 
Fessi, the Formep CoapjuTors, and the 
Scuoastics. 

“* Those who have taken the vow to obey 
the Pope, and to establish, at whatever cost, 
the dominion of the Society, are called Pro- 
fessed Members (Professi). They are the 
depositaries of its secrets; they alone are 
qualified to high offices, being eligible as 
generals, assistants, provincials, and rectors ; 
and they alone may be appointed to the 
charge of Rector or Tut Noviciate. To 
use an expression of their own, the Com- 
pany belongs to them; while those who are 
not professed members belong to the Com- 
any. They constitute, in dod the nobi- 
ity of the Jesuits, 

“*This next rank is that of CoapsuTors 
rORMED,. The class of the Jesuits, if I may 
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be allowed to continue the parallel, is ana- 
ogous to that middle class, called the bur- 
gesses or citizens, in feudal monarchies, 
The Coadjutors, after making a vow to ren- 
der all the assistance which they can give to 
the Professed Members, in their efforts for 
the aggrandizement of the Society, are ini- 
tiated in some of the mysteries, are eligible 
to some superior offices, but are not suscep- 
tible of farther advancemeut when they have 
taken the vow of Coadjutor formed. 

** The common people of the Jesuit mo- 
narchy is composed of all those who take 
only the simple vows, but at the same time, 
bind themselves by a specific vow to receive 
with submission all the degrees which the 
Society may be 0 to confer on them, 
and promise on their oath to enter into the 
Company; whence it is to be inferred, that 
though they be engaged by vows, they do 
not form part of the Company. Among x Pam 
may be distinguished two remarkable classes, 
that of the Scuoxastics, or scholars of the 
Society, to whom all the degrees are acces- 
sible ; and that of the Temporal Coadjutors, 
who are destined for the lowest offices, and 
who can never be priests, but are sometimes 
employed in important negociations, of 
which we have seen instances in France, in 
Italy, and in China.” 

The Biographical Sketches, which 
are alphabetically arranged, are ably 
executed. They chiefly comprehend 
those members who rank among the 
most active of the Society, and faith- 
fully pourtray the true characteristics 
of Jesuitism. We shall close our Re- 
view by extracting the first memoir 
as a specimen. 

* AicLe (de 1’), a Popish Jesuit, de- 
scended from one of the first families in 
Lithuania. The wily disciples of Ignatius, 
who coveted dominion in the North, drew 
sround them all the young nobles, and at- 
tached many members of the aristocracy to 
their Society. Notwithstanding the open- 
ness and liberality of his character, and a turn 
of mind not very religious, M. de l’Aigle 
found himself enrolled, as it were, without 
his consent, and was obliged to assume the 
monkish habit instead of the military cos- 
tume, which he would have preferred; but 
the Society always managed to employ him 
according to his taste and inclination. While 
the French armies were penetrating into 
Russia, and while the Jesuits resident on 
their line of march, were hastening into the 
interior of the empire, Father de Il’ Aigleslone 
remained in the houses of the Society with 
his vassals, to make head against the enemy. 
He followed our troops for a long time in 
the uniform of a French soldier; and it is 
said that he acted thus according to the 
orders transmitted from the court of Russia. 
He that as it may, he contributed largely 
to the overthrow of a French battalion, by 
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information which he conv to a general 
of the Russian armies ; and if we may believe 
the Jesuits themselves, he did more injury 
to Napoleon than the whole military force 
af the Czar, 

«On the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
Bussia, he passed into the Austrian terri- 
tories, and from thence into Italy, avoid- 
ing France as a coyntry not agreeable to 
him. By an order from the general, how- 
ever, he was sent to Paris, from whence he 
proceeded to Montmorillon and St. Anne ; 
and haying travelled all over France, retired 
to Vitry, near Paris, to prepare himself for 
receiving the superior degrees of the Society. 
He is destined to govern the western he- 
misphere. 

‘In their American territories, the 
Jesuits are far from numerous. Those 
of England can afford them no succour. 
France, which swarms with Polish, Rus- 
sian, and German Jesuists, furnishes the 
forces required for foreign provinces ; bands 
of female Jesuits have already been sent, and 
at Mont-Rouge the Society is training mis- 
sionaries who are determined to brave all 
the perils of the ocean in order to extend 
their empire.” 


40. First Report of the Commissioners on 
Education in Ireland. Ordered ly the 
House of Commons to be printed. Fol. 
pp- 109. 

IT is the misfortune of our country- 
men, that they do not estimate the 
high value of excellence, i. e. of a su- 
perior quality to negative moral inno- 
cence, in a sufficient light. Not hav- 
ing the foreign habits of living abroad, 
dining at hotels, and congre ating at 
public places, they naturally look for 
comforts at home. Tiese cannot be 
had without the domestic virtues; and 
they very naturally value the first of all 
blessings, virtuous and amiable cha- 
racters around their family fire-sides. 
This is as it should be; but they 
should go further. Unfortunately, with 
regard to excellence, in the view of 
eo they have wrong notions. 

hey are biassed by faction in politics 
and religion ; and the high reason and 
strong sense of the nation are smother- 
ed by political and religious dema- 

ues, who are endeavouring to dupe 
thein into the belief of an impossibility, 
viz. that they have each a monopoly 
of understanding upon religion and 
politics. This occupation of attention 
vents many atchievements which 
ave national benefit for their object, 
such as would be, for instance, the 
civilization of Ireland; for this coun- 
try. remains in a state of barbarism, 
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scarcely to be conceived, even by an 
Englishman who is the unfortunate re- 
sident pauper of a workhouse. This in- 
difference to the proper exertion of the 
national energies, to a regard for ex- 
cellence in the pursuit of national ob- 
jects, has bad results; for certain we 
are, that no such object has a greater 
claim upon attention, than the state of 
Ireland. 

Next to conferring a fortune upon 
a man (which is impossible), the great- 
est good which we can do to him, is 
giving him an education enabling him 
to get one, or, at least, enabling him 
to exist comfortably in a state of civi- 
lization,—a thing, which implies an 
attention to virtue and decency. For 
the purpose of promoting this grand 
object, Government has instituted a 
Commission for examining into the 
state of Education in Ireland; and the 
results are exhibited in this momen- 
tous and interesting Report. 

The first serious, or rather practica- 
ble, attempt was made in the year 
1733, by means of a charter forming 
an ‘* Incorporated Society for promot- 
ing English Protestant Schools in Ire- 
land ;”’ but this was defeated by the 
regulation, that children received into 
these schools, should have no inter- 
course or conversation with ‘“ any 
Popish priest, nor any relation or Pa- 
pist, or any person unknown, except 
In the presence of the master or mis- 
tress.” (P.7.) This monstrous and 
revolting cruelty, with regard to pa- 
rents, rendered them aadllien to part 
with their children, and the Charter 
Schools in the main degenerated inte 
bad foundling hospitals for unfortu- 
nate illegitimates, who were inhu- 
manly treated by ruffians of school- 
masters, who, it seems, flogged boys 
nine times in a day, with a leathern 
strap, for a sum in Long Division 
(16), or beat them with leathern 
cats and ropes, or branches from 
elm trees (17), or gave them black 
eyes with blows of the fist (16), 
or cut and bruised their heads with 
sticks (17); in fact, treated them in 
the same manner as our vulgar do 
donkies. To this bad treatment were 
added, starving, nakedness, neglect, 
dirt, and disease (as the itch and tinea 
capitis) (p. 7, &e.). Nor were these 
evils recompensed by attention to their 
education. In one school 

<< The two head classes consisted of twen- 
ty boys of thirteen, fourteen, and fifteen 
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years of age; seventeen of them declared 
they had never heard of St. Paul, and half 
of them had no idea whether the word 
«¢ Europe” meant a man, a place, or a 
thing; and only three boys in the school 
could name the four quarters of the world. 
Two boys only appeared even to have heard 
of Job, and only one could give any account 
of his history.” P. 17. 

This wretched system has cost 
enormous, even incredible sums. 

** The expenditure of the Society during 
the ninety years it has been in operation, 
has been no less than £.1,612,138, of 
which the sum of £.1,027,715 was de- 
rived from Parliamentary grants.” P. 30. 

This is not all, 

*¢ 7,905 children apprenticed, cost just 
a million sterling.” p. 30. 

This is enough to make our readers 
jump up from their chairs, and stalk up 
and down the room to recover their 
tempers. But it is evident, that the 
principle upon which the business 
was conducted was essentially bad ; 
indeed the Commissioners tell us, that 
it would cost twenty millions per an- 
num to carry the plan into general 
operation ; and that, if done, it may 
be doubted, whether it would be sen- 
sibly felt or gratefully acknowledged. 

fal 


Sorsible people can, however, be 
only led into blunders by unfortunate 
circumstances. The Charity Schools 
of England (where the children were 
not only educated, but clothed and 
boarded) were set up to counteract the 
efforts of the Papists in the reign of 
James 11.—It was found necessary by 
providing for their support, to insulate 
the children totally from their rela- 
tives; and the same plan was adopted 
for Ireland, but both were founded 
upon uncertain data. We have no 
idea, that children in the way of bad 
example will be so well educated as 
those who see nothing but what is 
good ; but few parents are so infamous 
and unprincipled, as not to entertain an 
anxiety for the good conduct of their 
children ; and if so, children will at- 
tend to them, infinitely more than to 
masters and mistresses; indeed, there 
is something more than unnatural— 
something that makes us shudder, in 
tearing infant children from mothers ; 
and we may be satisfied that, though 
Nature in maternal fondness will con- 
descend to allow us to humour her into 
numerous pretty arts, yet if we attempt 
todraw her teeth or amputate her limbs, 
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the mama of the nursery is changed 
into the stern schoolmistress, who will 


support her authority. Accordingly 
the Commissioners. say, 


«« However great and numerous the in- 
stances of mismanagement and abuse, which 
prevail in those establishments, it appears 
to us, that the main objection arises from 
the mistaken principles on which they are 
founded, A system of education, which se- 
parates children from their kindred, and 
which tarns them out into life, when just 
arrived at maturity, without friends or rela- 
tions, and without that practical experience 
which children under ordinary circumstan- 
ces insensibly acquire, by witnessing the re- 
alities of life around them, does not , 
to us likely to attain the benefits expected 
from these establishments.” 

** We are convinced, that if a thousand 
children educated in Charter Schools were 
to be compared with an equal number who 
had remained in the apparently wretched 
cabins inhabited by their parents, but who 
had attended orderly and well-regulated 
Day Schools, it would be found, not only 
that the latter had passed their years of in- 
struction far more happily to themselves, 
but that when arrived at the age of man- 
hood, they would, upon a general average, 
be in every t more valuable and bet- 
ter instructed bers of society; they 
would have improved iu knowledge, under 
circumstances which would have strength- 
ened and confirmed their connection with 
all those to whom they must naturally look 
for protection and assistance, and would en- 
ter upon life with their affections awakened, 
their principles confirmed, and their cha- 
racter raised by the reliance they would 
have learnt to place in their own exertions, 
and in the practice they would have acquired 
of controlling and conducting themselves.” 

‘It is very different in the instance of a 
boy let loose from a Charter School, who 
had lived in a state of existence entirely arti- 
ficial. All his wants having been supplied 
by the care of others, he has become peevish, 
fretful, and impatient, if not supplied accord- 
ing to rule. His mind is impressed by a 
feeling of sullenness —— from a system 
of severity and terror. is expectations 
have been unduly raised, as to his own fu- 
ture prospects, though the habits of indo- 
lence and apathy, which have appeared to 
us peculiarly to characterise these children, 
render them altogether unsuited to the ac- 
tive, patient, persevering exertions, which 
are necessary to their success in life.” Pp, 
30, 31. 

It appears, that the Roman Catho- 
lics will tolerate no system of educa- 
tion whatever which $ not include 
their own faith. The London Hiber- 
nian Society proposes no other object, 
than the mere fundamentals of Christi- 
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anity, only a religious and moral trans- 
formation of character, not an exchange 
of the mere ceremonial of one Church 
for that of the other. P. 70. 

This is opposed by the Catholics, who 
wish to have Schools of their own, and 
for that purpose to have pecuniary aid 
from Government. Upon this point, 
the Commissioners thus express them- 
selves :— 

*« Were we to recommend a grant of 
money iv aid of such Schools, the result 
would be, that they would be eagerly sup- 
ported by the Roman Catholic Body, their 
numbers would increase, and the masters 
would be better paid, the Schools better 
supplied, and the instruction rendered more 
effective; but its character would still re- 
main the same. The Roman Catholic 
children would also, no doubt, universally 
withdraw from every other description of 
Schools, and from every opportunity of be- 
ing associated with Protestants: and after 
a short time two systems would be establish- 
ed in the country, in which the children of 
the two persuasions would be so educated, 
as to be more than ever estranged from each 
other. 

*¢ The evils with which separate educa- 
tion is evidently pregnant, necessarily fixed 
our attention on the benefits which would 
result from a contrary course. A system of 
united education, from which suspicion 
should if possible be banished, and the 
causes of distrust and jealousy be effectually 
removed, under which the children might 
imbibe similar ideas, and form congenial 
habits, would tend rapidly to diminish, in- 
stead of increase, the distinctness of feeling 
which is now but tvo prevalent.” P. 91. 

Here our limits compel us to close 
the account of this valuable Report. 
In an age, when in the fanatical trash 
of the day, the Bishop of London is 
invoked to place field-preachers in our 
streets as thickly as waichmen (a mea- 
sure which would in an educated coun- 
try cause religion to be made an object 
of universal contempt and ridicule), 
it is refreshing to see that common 
sense is not absolutely extinct; that 
all our countrymen are not raving- 
mad; and that the excellent under- 
standing for which the country has 
been famed, has guided this wise and 
philanthropic measure of Govern- 
meut—this very excellent Commission. 


—@— 

41. Observations on Paper-money, Bank- 
ing and Over-trading; including those 
parts of the Evidence taken” before’ the 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
which explain the Scotch System of Bank- 
ing. By Sir Henry Parnell, Bart. M.P. 
8vo. pp. 177. 
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THE jet of this Pamphlet (and it is 
a very luminous one) is to expose the 
presumed bad consequences of leavin 
the whole currency at the disposal o 
the Bank of England. The Directors 
(says the Hon. Baronet) prefer the ia- 
terest of their concern to that of the 
public, in order to augment the divi- 
dends and bonuses. For the effectua- 
tion of this purpose, they inundate the 
country with paper, when they ought 
to narrow the stream, and so forth. 
In remedy of this grievance, Sir Henr 
proposes a dissolution of the Ban 
monopoly, and an open trade in Bank- 
ing upon the Scotch plan, security 
vested in the Funds, &c. because, he 
says, 

*« The over-issuing of Paper, and the de- 
preciation of its value in Scotland, are pre- 
vented hy the practice that all the Banks 
adopt, of exchanging each others notes 
twice a week, and paying the balances of the 
exchanges with bills, at ten days’ sight, on 
London.” P. 153. 


Sir Henry is certainly supported in 
this position by the evidence before 
Parliament, on the subject of the 
Scotch Banks. As to those of Eng- 
land, nothing is better known, than 
that the English Country Banks ex- 
change their bills once a week, or at 
short periods, and pay their balances in 
the national currency ; yet we do not 
recollect, that this custom of exchanges 
has, in England, checked over-issue, 
or prevented bankruptcy; where they 
have had distrust, they have been 
known to change bills every night. 
If they have not a distrust, or collect 
the bills of another house from rivalry, 
and pour them in atonce, the balance, 
if they have not sufficient cash in the 
country, is paid by a consignment on 
a London House. This we believe is 
the usual mode of conducting the ex- 
changes of Country Banks; but, as 
the majority of residents in the country 
do not open any accounts with Banks, 
the notes to far the largest amount lie 
out, and only those go in which fall 
into the hands of customers of the re- 
spective Banks. These amount to 
such small sums that no difficulty is 
experienced in making up the balances 
= exchange. Of course, the fear 
of the exchanger does not operate to 
any extent, in check of over-issue ; but 
in Scotland, where we presume the 
majority of the notes is paid into some 


one or other of the Banks, the compe- ° 


tition may produce the check described. 
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At all events, the knowledge that these 
exchanges have not in England pre- 
vented either over-issue or failure, is 
sufficient to justify us, in not commit- 
ting ourselves upon the subject; in- 
deed, that subject is a Parliamentary 
concern of the first moment. 

Sir Henry, however, has laid before 
the public such statements, concerning 
the mode of doing business by the 
Bank of England (which, as he says, 
while it enriches the firm injures the 
public), that it is certainly incumbent 
either upon that opulent Society to dis- 
prove the charges, or upon Parliament 
to investigate them. 

The book we have said is luminous, 
and this we attribute to its having no 
more to do with the pretended science 
of political economy, than what is 
sound and just in it; we therefore ex- 
tract passages of uncommon utility to 
the commercial world. 


«< When trade is either in a very depres- 
sed state, or in a very prosperous state, 
every thing is contributing to produce a 
change, and to bring it back to its ordinary 
or natural state. Thus, for instance, when 
trade is in a depressed state, the making and 
importing of goods are lessened, and capital 
is withdrawn from being employed in these 
transactions ; the supply of commodities is 
thus reduced, in a short time it ceases to 
exceed the demand, and prices rise. When 
trade, on the other hand, is in a very pros- 
perous state, new capital is embarked in 
making and importing goods; and every 
effort is employed ta render the labour of 
the workmen as productive as possible; the 
supply of commodities is thus increased, in 
a short time it equals the demand, and 
prices fall.” 


It is when trade is in an unusually 
prosperous state, that the temptation to 
increase a gp to an excess is so 
strong, that it is seldom suffered by 
merchants and manufacturers to revert 
quietly and gradually to an ordinary 
state, without first passing into a state 
of over-trading. It is, therefore, just, 
when trade is in the most prosperous 
state, that there exists the greatest 
danger of excessive speculation, and of 
its being exceedingly depressed; and 
it depends wholly on the judgment 
and conduct of the merchants and ma- 
nufacturers whether it takes its natural 
course of quietly and gradually revert- 
ing to an ordinary state of price and 
profit, or whether it goes forward into 
a state.of ruinous over-trading. P. 42. 

Some lucid illustrations follow, but 
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we have not room for these, and go on 
to p. 46. 

“© As these facts prove, that the evil of 
over-trading arises from calculating on the 
continuance of high prices at the very time 
when every thing is contributing to make 
the supply equal to the demand, and to 
lower price, it seems to be indispensable, 
as one step towards preserving the country 
from the recurrence of this evil, that all 
persons engaged in trade should make it a 
rule to consider a very prosperous state of 
trade, after it has lasted for some time, as a 
certain indication that the period is not dis- 
tant when an altered ratio of supply to de- 
mand will lower prices, and thus render it 
unsafe tu extend their dealings.” 

** As to the forming of a tolerably eor- 
rect opinion, while trade is prosperous, in 
respect to the period when it may cease to 
be so, no person iu extensive business can 
have any great difficulty, if he seriously 
makes the attempt, to learn those facts, 
which will euable him to calculate what the 
existing ratio is that the supply bears to the 
demand for commodities. By examining 
price-currents, and lists showing the impor- 
tations of raw materials aud other goods, and 
the exportations of manufacturers, and by 
making diligent inquiries respecting stocks 
in hand, and respecting the measures in pro- 
gress for i ing producti rsons 
conversant with trade will acquire abundance 
of facts for forming a correct conclusion in 
respect to the probable state of prices.” 
P. 47. . 

It is evident, that this book may 
save hundreds from ruin; and we hope 
that we have given enough to prove 
this affirmation; but, as there are 
many other things about paper-money, 
and other important subjects, for which 
we have not room, we solicit our read- 
ers to peruse the whole work ; and are 
confident, that it will be their own 
fault if they are not highly instructed 


by it. 

—_@— 

The Golden Violet, with its Tales of Romance 
and Chivalry, and other Poems, ly L. 
E.L. Longman and Co. 1827. 

OF this accomplished head of the 
Initial School we have had frequent 
occasion to speak, and almost always 
in the language of warm approbation. 
There is scarcely a periodical of any 

etical reputation whose pages she 
oe not adorned; on one, indeed, that 
one which “ taught the infant shoot 

to climb,” she has lavished, with a 

pious and generous prodigality, her 

varied and costly fragrance. Here her 
first and latest blossoms have spread ; 


“tio ns 
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and tere, with grateful tenacity she 
has clung, repaying the supporter of 
-her oule he by the luxuriant richness 
of her maturer genius and talents. 
.Of her two more elaborate perform- 
ances, ‘‘ The Improvisatrice,” and 
“« The Troubadour,” we spoke kindly, 
and we anticipated greatly. Once, in- 
deed, we ventured a whisper, that the 
injudicious praise of her friends was 
hurrying her along somewhat too ra- 
pidly for her strength—*‘* Neque arcum 
semper tendit Apollo” —and we seem- 
ed to require a breathing space not less 
for her than for ourselves. 

We are now to speak of the per- 
formance before us—‘‘ The Golden 
Violet.” The plan of which, though 
possessing no claim to novelty, is sim- 
ple and effective; it is a kind of “ fes- 
tival of poets,—a trial of skill between 
the gifted spirits of all nations—the 
invitation is a general one— 


*< Bidding the Bards from wide and far 


Bring song of love or tale of war.” 
They are assembled— 


*¢ England had sent 
Her harp across the blue element ; 


- Review.—The Golden: Violet. 
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The Spaniard had come from thé Land of 


Romance, 

And the flower of her Minstrels had gather'd 
in France. 

From far and from near—it was strange to 


see 
The Bard of Erin and Italy 
Mingled 4 re with those that came 
From the ighland home they so loved to 
name. 

Tt mustat once be obvious that great 
scope is here afforded for variety ; and 
we cannot sufficiently praise the good 
keeping, the appropriate costume, if 
we may apply the word, observable in 
the subjects, and the treatment of them, 
by the several Bards. There is an 
ad libitum adjudication of the prize, 
very delicately worded by Miss Lan- 
don; and, without assisting the judg- 
ment of our readers, we shall leave each 
of them (after the perusal of the vo- 
lume) to present the violet to the Bard 
of her choice. 

Our limits prevent us following the 
arrangement prescribed by L. E. L. 
We shall content ourselves with the 
following specimens of poetry, and 
will not mar this admirably told tale 
by a mutilation :— 


The Young Avenger: The Spanish Minstrel’s Tale. 
Tue warrior’s strength is bow’d by age, the warrior’s step is slow, 
And the beard upon his bréast is white as is the winter snow ; 
Yet his eye shines bright, as if not yet its last of fame were won; 
Six sons stand ready in their arms to do as he has done. 
** Now take your way, ye Laras bold, and to the battle ride ; 
For loud upon the Christian air are vaunts of Moorish pride: 
Your six white steeds stand at the gate; go forth, and let me see 
Who will return the first and bring a Moslem head to me.” 
Forth they went, six gallant knights, all mail’d from head to heel ; 
Is it not death to him who first their fiery strength shall feel ? 
They spurr’d their steeds, and on they dash’d, as.sweeps the midnight wind; 
While their younger brother stood and wept that he must stay behind. 
** Come here, my child,” the father said, ‘and wherefore dost thou weep ? 
The time will come when from. the fray nought shall my favourite keep ; 
When thou wilt be-the first of all amid the hostile spears.” 
The boy shook back his raven hair, and laugh’d amid his tears. 
The sun went down, but lance nor shield reflected back his light ; 
The moon rose up, but not a sound broke on the rest of night. 
The old man watch’d impatiently, till with morn.o’er the plain 
There came a sound of horses’ a there came a martial train. 


But gleam’d not back the sunbeam glad from plume or helm of gold, 


No, it shone upon the crimson vest, the turban’s emerald fold. 
A Moorish herald; six pale heads hung at his saddle-bow, 
Gash’d, chang’d, yet well the father knew the lines of each fair brow. 
«Oh! did they fall by numbers, or did they basely yield?” 
** Not so; beneath the same bold hand thy children press’d the field. 
They died as Nourreddin would wish all foes of his should die ; 
Small honour does the conquest boast when won from those who fly. 
*¢ And thus he saith, ‘ This was the sword that swept down thy brave band, . 
Find thou one who can draw it forth in all thy Christian land.’ 
_ Jf from a youth such sorrowing and scathe thou hast endured, 


Dread thou to wait for vengeance till his summers are matured.” 
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The aged chieftain took the sword, -in vain his hand essay’d 

To draw it from its scabbard forth, or poise the heavy blade ; 

He flung it to his only child, now sadly standing by. 

** Now weep, for here is cause for tears; alas! mine own are dry.” 


Then answer'd proud the noble boy, ‘ My tears last morning came 
For- weakness of my own right hand; to shed them now were shame: 
I will not do my brothers’ names such deep and deadly wrong ; 
Brave were they unto death, success can but to God belong.” 


And years have fled, that boy has sprung unto a goodly height, 
And fleet of fout and stout of arm in his old father’s light ; 

Yet breathed he never wish to take in glorious strife bis part, 
And shame and grief his backwardness was to that father's heart. 


Cold, silent, stern, he let time pass, until he rush’d one day, 
Where mourning o’er his waste of youth the weary chieftain lay. 
Unarm’d he was, but in his grasp he bore a heavy brand, 

** My father, I can wield his sword; now knighthood at thine hand. 


For years no hour of quiet sleep upon my eyelids came, 

For Nourreddin had poison’d all my slumber with his fame. 

T have waited for my vengeance; but now, alive or dead, 

J swear to thee by my brothers’ graves that thou shait have his head.” 


It was a glorious sight to see, when those two warriors met: 
The one dark as a thunder-cioud, in strength and manhood set; 
The other young and besutiful, with lithe and graceful form, 
But terrible as is the flash that rushes through the storm. 


And eye to eye, and hand to hand, in deadly strife they stood, 

And smoked the ground whereon they fought, hot with their mingled blood; 
Till droop’d the valiant infidel, feinter his blows and few, 

While fiercer from the combat still the youthful Christian grew. 


Nourreddin falls, his sever’d head, it is young Lara’s prize: 
But dizzily the field of death floats in the victor's eyes. 

His check is as his fueman’s pale, his white lips gasp for breath : 
Ay, this was all he ask’d of Heaven, the victory and death. 


He raised him on his arm, ‘* My page, come thou aud do my will ; 
Canst thou not seé a turban’d band upon yon distant hill ? 

Now strip me of my armour, boy, by yonder river's side, 

Place firm this head upon my breast, and fling me on the tide.” 


That river wash’d his nata! halls, its waters bore him on, 

Till the moonlight on the hero in his father’s presence shone. 

The old chief to the body drew, his gallant boy was dead, 

But his vow of vengeance had been kept, he bore Nourreddin’s head. 


We will not now transcribe the 
numerous passages indicative of care- 
lessness and haste with which the 
pages of this volume abound; nor, 
perhaps, should we have mentioned 
them at all, did we not suspect that 
Miss Landon is under some erroneous 
impression as to their effect. It is no 
doubt painful to the ear of good taste 
to listen to the perpetual jingle of the 
nicely balanced Bes; but, in avoiding 
this monotony, something is assuredly 
due to the Cas of rhyme and the 
regularity of metre; and it is of the 
daring defiance of all rule that we now 
complain. If intentional, they are in 
bad taste—if anpremeditated, they 
savour of the “* fatal facility,” and 
should be corrected. 

Gent. Mac. March, 1827. 
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But we must not close our remarks 
with the semblance of censure. We 
regard Miss Landon as an ornament to 
her sex, and to the literature of her 
country. She has been, doubiless, 
surpassed by.» many females in the 
strength and solidity of acquired know- 
ledge; but in genius fertile, inventive, 
and in all the higher requisites of the 
divine art, she has no superior, and 
with reference to her age no equal. 
Tothe ** Giver of All” she is deep] 
responsible for the high talents wit 
which she has been so lavishly en- 
dowed. On her has fallen, perhaps, 
the most dangerous gift of Providence ; 
our best wishes for her are, that it may 
lead her to honourable fame, and pro- 
mote the glory of the Bestower. 
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43. Nuge Canore; or Epitaphian Me- 
mentos, in Stonecutter’s verse, of the Me- 
dict Family of Modern Times, By Unus 
Quorum, pp. 70. London. Callow and 
Wilson. 1827. 


WE question if either of the learned 
aroma: can accuse the others of 

eing more open to the pen of satire, 
or to the artillery of wit, than its own; 
and it argues a special proof of libera- 
lity of feeling, when a member can 
raise an innocent laugh at the pecu- 
liarities of the particular profession to 
which he belongs. The Pleader’s 
Guide was the offspring of a Lawyer, 
and we have no doubt but the com- 
piler of the facetia we are about to 
notice, is a good-humoured graduate of 
the Medical profession. We have 
heard his name whispered indeed, but 
it “ Wad na becom us” to reveal it. 

After a humorous preface, on which 
the author, like another Cockney, la- 
ments the removal of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians from Warwick-lane 
to the air of St. James’s, and an equally 
humourous dedication, we begin to 
hold bigh converse with the ‘* Mas- 
ters” in the old School of Physic, and 
in the reign of gold-headed canes and 
full-boitomed peruques, as they appear 
in the paintings of Hogarth. High 
testimony is borne to the virtues, ta- 
lents, and acquirements of Heberden, 
Turton, and Baker; and we are then 
introduced to Sir Richard Jebb :— 


“* Here, caught in Death’s web, 
Lies the great Doctor Jebb, 
Who got gold-dust just like Astley Cooper ; 
Did you speak about diet, 
He would kick up a riot, 
And swear like a madman or trooper. 


«* When he wanted your money, 
. Like sugar or honey, 
Sir Richard look’d happy and placid ; 
Having once touch’d the cash, 
He was testy and rash, 
And his honey was turn’d to an acid. 


«¢ Sir Richard Jebb was very rough and 
harsh in his manner. He said to a patient, 
to whom he had been very rude, ‘ Sir, it 
is my way.’ Then, replied the patient, 
pointing to the door, * I beg you will make 
that your way.’”” 





The notice of Dr. Curry is of ano- 
ther character, and shows to what 
lengths a system may be carried, and 
how hard a ‘‘ hobby” may be ridden: 


*¢ Siste, Viator! do not be in a hurry ; 
Beneath lies interr’d Doctor Calomel Curry; 


Revirw.—Nuge Canore. 
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Oft makes a bad guess of the true peccant 


rt. 
a afflicted, long time did he shiver, 
With symptoms his fancy ascribed to the 
liver : 
Hydrargyrus submur. was fruitlessly taken, 
For Death proved the Doctor his case had 
mistaken.” 

The following perfection of Hiber- 
nicism was wont to be told by Dr. 
Babington :—an Irishman, for whom 
he had ‘prescribed an emetic, said, 
with great naiveté, my dear Doctor, it 
is of no use your ordering me an eme- 
tic; I tried it twice in Dublin, and it 
would not stay on my stomach either 
time. 

Of his propensity for dosing, no 
man who has fallen into the hands of 
the late Dr. Lettsom can forget; and 
the epigram which our author has 
adopted, must be familiar to all who 
ever heard of this celebrated man. 
His list of patients was so great, that 
Dr. Saunders once facetiously inquired, 
** my dear Doctor how do you ma- 
nage? Do you write for them by the 
dozen? or have you some patent plan 
of practising by steam my much es- 
teemed friend?” His charities were 
equally notorious, and the following is 
not less honourable to his humanity 
than to his integrity: — 

‘The Doctor was in the practice of 
carrying the produce of his fees carelessly 
in his coat-pocket. His footman, being 
aware of this, used to make free with a 
guinea occasionally, while it hung up in 
the passage. The Doctor, having repeat- 
edly missed his gold, was suspicious of the 
footman, and took an opportunity of watch- 
ing him. He succeeded in the detection, 
and, without even noticing it to the other 
servants, called him into his study, and 
coolly said to him, ‘John, art in want of 
money?” ‘No,’ replied John. ‘ Oh! 
then, why didst thou make so free with my 
pocket? And since thou didst not want 
money, and hast told me a lie, 1 must part 
with thee. Now, say what situation thou 
wouldst like abroad, and I will obtain it for 
thee; for I canuot keep thee; I cannot 
recommend thee; therefore thou must go.’ 
Suffice it to say, the Doctor procured John 
a situation, and he went abroad.” 


Of Craniology it is well said, on the 
authority of Blumenbach, that there is 
a great deal that is new and true in 
this system, but the: new. is not érue, 
and the érue is not new. 


All professions have now their pious 
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practitioners, not that we object that 
the ruling principle of every man in 
his profession, or in his trade, should 
be the religious one ; guarding the one 
from the false balance and the deceit- 
ful weight, and restraining the other 
from acquiring wealth by dishonest 
means; but there isa lamentable per- 
version of terms, born of cant and 
hypocrisy, pervading the notices and 
advertisements of a certain party, even 
within the Church. With reference 
to the particular profession of which 
our author treats, we have the follow- 
ing anecdotes :— 

«« While these worthies are quite sure of 
being well provided for in the next world, 
they lose no opportunity of providing for 
themselves in this; and passages of Scrip- 
ture, and portions of hymns, are turned to 
good account. One preaching Doctor got 
a wife by her having selected a verse begin- 
ning, ‘ Where thou lodgest, there will I 
lodge.’—Dr. Dawson, who was originally a 
sae ot his after a similar manner. 

oon after - became M,D. he attended his 
neighbour Miss Corbett, of Hackney, who 
was indisposed; and found her one day sit- 
ting solitary, piously and pensively musing 
upon the Bible, when, by some strange acct- 
dent, his eyes were directed to the passage 
where Nathan says to David, ‘Thou art 
the Man.’ The Docter profited by the kind 
hint; and, after a proper time allowed for 
drawing up articles of capitulation, the 
lady, on the 29th May, 1758, surrendered 
herself upto all his prescriptions, and the 
Doctor very speedily performed a perfect 
cure.” 


To illustrate the opposite error we 
have the following:— 


“ Ti.is Person talk’d of Nature, and her 


aie Get Qenn'ted 
In language only fit for Pagan Turks. 
His error shewn—he stared, and looked as 


odd, 

As if her works were not the works of God ! 
When sick, he called on Nature for relief, 
But Nature, sileat, left him to his grief. 
How hard, ye modern Pagans, is your lot, 
For Nature hears—as if she heard you not. 

** There are philosophers, in the present 
age, who would not leave unattem those 
mysteries of Nature which seem denied to 


human investigation: they would euter the 


temple, where she works in secret, trace 
the unrevealed sympathies between spirit 
> matter, and unravel the whole machinery 
of man !” 


But it is hardly fair in a work of 70 
pages to take the cream. We beg to 


recommend the work as an amusing 
collection of professional anecdotes ; 
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and, with a few specimens of “ Stone- 
cutter’s verse,” we shall conclude— 


A Scorcu Docror. After Burns. 
** Beneath these stones lie —— bones ; 
O Satan! if you take him, 
— him doctor to your sons, 
nd healthy De’ils he'll make ’em.” 


** Here lies in repose, after great deeds of 

ood, 
An Hospital Surgeon thorough 

Who bled for his own and his ‘Conntry’s 


good 
At St. Thomas's Hospital, Borough.” 


Nit wist Bonum. 
“< To shew that, unlike to old drones, 
Young Surgeons are full of invention, 
Here lies one who did add to the bones, 
A bone—called the ‘‘ Lone of Contention {” 


We have merely to add, that quack. 
ery has received a full castization at 
our author’s hands; not that any cas- 
tigation can abate a nuisance which 
will thrive so long as folly and credu- 
lity are permitted, for wise purposes, 
to enter into the composition of the 
mass of man and womankind. 


—@— 


44. Flagellum Parliamentarium: being sar- 
castic Notices of nearly 200 Members of 
the First Parliament after the Restoration, 
1661—1678. Small 8vo, J. B. Nichols, 
1827. 


THIS curious little Tract is brought 
to light by a gentleman to whom the 

ublic are more largely indebted, for 
his excellent Life of Davison, his very 
valuable Collection of Ancient Wills, 
and his extremely useful compendious 
account of the British Peerage. 

In this ‘* Flagellum” 178 Mem- 
bers of Parliament are illustrated by 
characters explanatory of the motives 
which induced them to become the 
mere instruments of the corrupt Court 
of the Second Charles. hey are 
remarkable for their laconic but cut- 
ting satire, and remind us of the slash- 
ing severity of Dean Swift, in his 
my Sent on the Characters of the 
Court of Queen Anne.” The Editor 
proves that this Tract was written in 
1671 or 1672. 

The favourite reproachful expres- 
sions are ‘Court Cully,” and that the 
parties had received “‘ Snip.” Butler 
would have furnished an appropriate 
motto :— 

«* T grant indeed the cavaliers 
Have cause enough to hang their ears, 
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When they see panders, pimps, and 
Cullies, 

Sharpers, setters, rakes, and bullies, 

To favours and high posts preferr’d, 

They can’t be blamed to think it hard.” 

Hudibras at Court. 

To all who study the History of 
England during the reign of the 
“« profligate” Charles, these pithy cha- 
racters will form an amusing contrast 
to the eulogiums on the same indivi- 
duals to be found in the works of Eve- 
lyn, North, Pepys, &c. These por- 
traits, or rather caricatures, were evi- 
dently written by a satirist who was 
well acquainted with the corruption of 
the Court. We give a specimen or 
two:— 

«Sir Tuomas Crirrorv.—The grand- 
son of a poor Devonshire Vicar; Trea- 
surer of the Household; one of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury; Bribe- 
master General.” 

«Sin Joun Trevor.—Once the great 
instrument of Cromwell, who has got by 
rebellion 1500/. per annum out of the Lord 
Derby's estates. Has been Envoy in France, 
is now Secretary of State. 

«©Cuartes Lorp Bucknurst, who, 
with a good-will, parted with his play 
wench, and in gratitude is made one of the 
Bedchamber ; has the ground of the Ward- 
robe given him, and 6,000/. at three several 


times.” 
—_o— 
45. Critics and Scribblers of the Day. A 
Satire. By a Scribiler. 8vo. pp. 43. 


TO the author of this tract we 
would say, ‘‘ more in pity than in 
auger,” that having pointed his shafts 
with all the venom he possesses, and 
having discharged them with all the 
vigour with which he is endowed, we 
are as unharmed as was Gulliver in 
the land of Lilliput, when, according 
to the Historian, 

** The doughty manikins 
Employed themselves in sticking pins 
And needles in the great man’s breeches.” 

We are most willing to be abused 
in good company; and so far from 
feeling the slightest resentment at the 
abuse of this Yorkshire gentleman, we 
are even unwilling to show him how 
small is the quantity of oil that would 
suffocate a wasp; much less would we 
descend to break ‘ butterflies on 
wheels,” or to “‘ discharge artillery at 
flies.” We are really sorry that an 
expression in our Review, which was 
meant to be innocent, should hurt his 
too sensitive mind; and we lament 
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that our considerate patience in sus- 
pending our judgment till the appear- 
ance of his forthcoming chef-d’ceuvre 
should have been rejected with such 
perverse ingratitude. 

One word with this Gentleman 
upon the subject of his attack on our 
late venerable Editor. If there ever 
was a human being who had the milk 
of human kindness in his heart, and 
the suavity of benevolence on his 
tongue and in his pen, it was he. So 
far was he from inditing the offensive 
* article,” that we greatly question if 
it ever met his eye; and we are com- 
pelled, by a sense of what is due to 
that lamented individual, to retort upon 
the author of this foul abuse of the 
late J. Nichols, his own battery :— 


*€ Vain fool! attempt a3 well to blot from 
sight 
Yon Sun triumphant in his march of 
light ; 
The pure effulgence of his noon-day blaze 
Shall flout each cloud thy maniac spleen 
may raise !”” 
Thus much in justice to the dead. 
There are some lines in the present 
poem that indicate a certain degree of 
poetical talent, but as the author has 
determined, and we think wisely, 
** No more to murder time 
In counting syllables and tinkling rhyme ;”” 


and as he professes an acquaintance 
with Horace, we beg, without animo- 
sity, to say, ** Vive valeque.” 


—¢?-—- 


46. Head Pieces and Tail Pieces. By a Tra- 
velling Artist. 12mo. pp. 256. Tilt. 1826. 

THIS is alittle volume of far greater 
merit than its unassuming title would 
appear to claim. Itis a collection of 
Tales (ten in number) written with 
no common talent, and indicating 
efforts of a practised pen. The lan- 
guage of the “ Guerilla Brothers,” 
for instance, is appropriately vivid, and 
describes with much felicitous energy 
the scenes of heroic valour and ro- 
mantic chivalry which the presence of 
the French army rekindled in the 
mountains and fastnesses of Spain. 
There are some exquisite morceaux of 
tenderness, and of simple yet touching 
a interspersed through the vo- 
ume. We heartily recommend it to 
the lovers of that class of imagina- 
tive writings which wear the shape of 
reality, and the irresistible impress of 
a * foundation in fact.” 
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47. ,Heraldie Notices of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, with Genealogical and Topographical 
Notes. To which is added a Chronological 
List of the Archbishops of Canterbury, 
with the Blazon of their respective Arms. 
By Thomas Willement, Author of * Re- 
gal Heraldry.” 4to, pp.175. Harding, 
Lepard, and Co. 


OUR heraldic readers will rejoice 
to find, that the author of one of the 
most valuable works connected with 
«© Coat Armures,” has again taken the 
field; and although his present volume 
does not appear from the title to pos- 
sess the same claim to general atten- 
tion as his “* Regal Heraldry,” we can 
assure them that it will be found 
equally accurate and useful. It contains 
the blazon of the Arms placed in Can- 
terbury Cathedral at different periods, 
from the reign of Richard the Se- 
cond to that of Henry.the Eighth, and 
which may therefore be received as 
contemporary evidence of the armorial 
bearings of several thousand persons 
within that period. Every one at all 
informed on the point, is well aware 
how much such evidence is wanted ; 
and little more need be said in recom- 
mendation of this interesting volume, 
than to state that there was scarcely a 


family of any consequence in the king- 
dom, in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth centnries, whose Arms are not 


to be found in that Cathedral. The ac- 
cession of information which is thus 
afforded to the science of Heraldry is 
therefore unquestionable, more especi- 
ally on the various differences assumed 
by branches of the same family. Be- 
sides being a text-book of reference, 
this work presents materials by which 
even the best Herald of the day will 
be materially benefited. Nor is it 
by any means a dry catalogue of 
names and Arms, for every page 
abounds with biographical and illus- 
trative notes, collected from the best 
authorities, and with the same zeal and 
discrimination as distinguish Mr. Wil- 
lement’s former work. Extracts from 
a collection of this nature are wholly 
out of the question; but to this fact 
we pledge ourselves,—that the more 
competent the individual may be to 
estimate its value, or the labour which 
has been bestowed upon it, the more 
will he be impressed with both. Mr. 
Willement informs us, that it will de- 
pend upon the encouragement bestow- 
ed upon his attempt whether the re- 
sult of similar researches in other cele- 
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brated edifices will not be published ; 
and he justly observes, ‘ it is remarka- 
ble that with the present taste for to- 
graphical and genealogical investi- 
gation, Heraldic antiquities should have 
been so much neglected, intimately 
connected as they are with the personal 
memorials of our nobility and gentry.” 
If any real taste for Heraldry exist, 
ample encouragement will be given ; 
and a series of records similar to the 
present will, it is hoped, be added to 
our libraries. The time has arrived 
when in every species of research no- 
thing is credited without contempo- 
rary proof. This volume must then be 
received with gratitude for the evidence 
which itaffords in a department so inti- 
mately associated with all that is no- 
ble and chivalrous in English history. 

The work is ornamented by several 
fac-similes of singular bearings as well 
as of those which are depicted in 
an unusual manner. Of these the 
most remarkable are the Arms of 
England on the body of a lion du- 
cally collared ; those of Jerusalem on 
the body of an elephant with a castle 
on his back, the crest of the illus. 
trious family of Beaumont, and which 
evidently alludes to their descent from 
the Kings of Jerusalem ; and the crest 
of Stanley charged on each wing with 
a shield, the one containing the Arms 
of Man, and the other quarterly, 1 and 
4, Latham ; 2 and 3, Stanley. 

Towards the end of the volume is a 
list of all the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury, which is valuable trom its pre- 
senting the blazon of their Arms; for 
a regular account of the armorial en- 
signs of Prelates, is a great desidera- 
tum in English Heraldry. Our limits 
will not allow us to refer particu- 
larly to the information with which 
the notes abound, but we cannot re- 
frain from pointing out some perti- 
nent remarks on the Ostrich, or as 
our learned friend Dr. Meyrick con- 
tends, Heron’s feathers, the crest of 
Edward the Black Prince, in p. 45, 
et scq. 

Again we heartily and most con- 
scientiously commend these ‘ Heral- 
dic Notices” to all who wish for evi- 
dence of the Arms borne by their an- 
cestors, or who are willing to acquire 
a knowledge of Heraldry from a far 
better source than even Edmondson, 
Nisbet, or Randle Holme—existing 
specimens of the Arms used in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 
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Cambridge, Feb.16.—The Norrisian prize 
on the subject, “ The Mosaic Dispensation 
not intended to be perpetual,” is adjudged to 
an exercise having the motto, “Lex per 
Mosen, nen ad salvandum, sed ad convin- 
cendum peccatorem data: sed gratia et ve- 
ritas per Iesum Christum pacta.” The 
writer omitted to send in any paper contain- 
ing his name. 

Tainity Cotiece, Dullin, Fel 27. 

Gold medals were presented by the Vice- 
Chancellor, for distinguished answering in 
Science,—to James Berry and Dominick 
M’Causland; and in Classics—to Francis 
Goold, and Edward Fitzgerald. The Vice- 
Chancellor’s prizes for Graduates were ad- 
judged to Taylor, Smith (George Sydney), 
and O’Donohue; and for Undergraduates— 
to Hardy, Pollock 2dus (Joseph), Meredyth 
Stius (Richard), Boyle Imus (James), and 
Crosthwaite, jun. (William.) The Berkeley 
Medals, for proficiency in the Greek lan- 

uage, and for regular attendance on the 
tao of the Greek Professor for the last 
ear, have been given to the following scho- 
‘lars, Bachelors of Arts—Smith (George 
Sydney,) and M’Caul. 
Sr. Davin’s Cotiece, Carmarthen. 

The Corporation of Carmarthen have re- 
cently voted an annual exhibition of 10/. in 
St. David’s College to the best scholar in 
Carmarthen school, and ‘have complimented 
the Bishop of the Diocese with the nomina- 
tion.’ The Bishop has nominated the Rev. 
L. Llewellin, principal-of the college, to be 
the examiner of the candidates. 


Ready for Publication. 

The Third and concluding Volume of Mr. 
Cuurrersuck’s History and Antiquities of 
Hertfordshire. 

Scriptural Geology ; or Geological Phe- 
pomena consistent only with the literal In- 

tation of the Sacred Scriptures, upon 
the subjects of the Creation and Deluge, in 
Answer to an ‘* Essay on the Theory of the 
Earth.” By M. Cuvier. 

The Nature and Extent of the Christian 
Dispensation, with reference to the Salva- 
bility of the Heathen. By E. W. Grinriexp. 

Essays on the Perception of an Eternal 
Universe, and other Subjects connected with 
the Doctrine of Causation. By Lady Mary 
Suernerd, author of ‘ An Essay upon the 
Relation of Cause and Effect.” 

Sermons on the Principal Festivals of the 
Christian Church; to which are added, three 
Sermons on Good Friday. By the Rev. Joun 
Birp Sumner, M.A. Preb. of Durham and 
Vicar of Mapledurham, Oxon. 

‘Fwenty-one Discourses delivered in’ the 


Parish Church of Wrockwardine, co. Salop. 
By the Rev. Josnua Gitpin. 

A Volume of Sermons by the Rev. Wa. 
Deattry, Rector of Clapham, 

Sermons, chiefly Doctrinal, with Notes. 
By Georce D’Oyvty, D.D. F.R.S. 

Twelve Sermons preached to a Country 
Congregation. By the Rev. A. Dautas. 

The Consequences and Unlawfulness of 
Poaching. A Sermon preached in the Cha- 
pe! of Winchester Bridewell. By the Rev. 

- O. Zettwoop, A.M. Chaplain to the 
County of Hants. 

Formularies ; or, the Magistrate’s Assist- 
ant: being a Collection of Forms, which 
occur in the daily practice and duties of 
Justice of Peace out of Sessions. By Wm. 
Rosinson, esq. LL D. of the Middle Tem- 
“0 on of “The Magistrate’s Pocket- 

VOK. 

Part IV. of Warxins’s Memoir of the Life 
and Times of his late Royal Highness the 
Duke of York. 

Facts and Documents illustrative of the 
Period immediately preceding the Accession 
of William III, By A. H. Kexney, D.D. 

The Book Collectors’ Manual; or, a 
Guide to the Knowledge of upwards of 
20,000 rare, curious, and useful Books, 
either printed in or relating to Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, from the invention of print- 
ing to the present time. 

The Gondole,a series of tales related at Sea. 

Pompeii and other Poems. 

Poetic Fugitives. 

Excursions of a Country Curate. 

Jubal, a Dramatic Poem. By R. M. Bs- 
VERLEY, esq. 

Death on the Pale Horse. By Mr. Joun 
Brues, with an Emblematical Frontispiece. 

Crarke’s Geographical Dictionary, 2 vols. 
Ato, 

Dr. Lincaro’s Postscript, in Answer to 
Dr. Allen’s Reply. 

Harpine’s eagugle considerably im- 
proved, 

Suerwoon's (Mrs.) History of My Uncle 
—— 

The Letter of Oliver Cromwell, which we 
printed in p.4, has been most accurately en- 
greveds and published with an account of it. 

y Joun Frost, esq. F.S.A. F.L.S, &c. 


Preparing for Publication. 

Mr. Nicoxas is preparing for publication 
the Journal of Thomas poy Se after- 
wards Bishop of Bath and Keeper of the 
Privy Seal, and Sir Robert Roos, Knight, 
from Windsor to Bordeaux, and thence to 
London, on a ial mission from Heary 
the Sixth, from June 1442 to March 1443. 
This highly curious document contains am 





Itinerary of their Journey, the names of the 
persons with whom they dined and supped 
on each day at the different places through 
which they passed, and an account of t 
particular events which occurred; together 
with copies of all the letters which they re- 
ceived and sent during that period to and 
from the King, and other distinguished 
personages. From a contemporary MS. in 
the Ashmolean Library. 

Account of the Parish of Bremhill, Wilts, 
where was situated the Abbey of Stanley. 
By the Rev. Wa, Liste Bowes. The His- 
tory of this interesting monument of monas- 
tic antiquities Mr. Bowles has _ illustrated 
from sources never before explored, and in- 
vestigated other points of national as well as 
local interest. 

A Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, and English, 
&c. Lexicon of the Scripture Proper Names, 
with the penultimate quantities accurately 
marked and accentuated. By the Rev. Dr. 
Nistocx, F.S.A. F.R.L. author of the 
*¢ Classical Latin Dictionary.” 

A volume of Ballads translated from the 
Servian language, with other a os of 
the popular poetry of that people. By Mr. 
Bowrinc. 

History of the Merovingian Dynasty, being 
the first part of a uew History of France. By 
Mr. Joun Hawkswortna. 

Second Thoughts on the Person of Christ, 
on Human Sin, and on the Atonement; con- 
taining reasons for the author’s secession 
from the Unitarian Communion, and his 
adherence to that of the Established Church. 
By Cuas. Apranam Exton, esq. 

Uunitarianism Abandoned, or Reasons as- 
signed for ceasing to be connected with that 
description of Religious Professors who de- 
signate themselves Cchutien. By Mr. Gu- 
CHRIST. 

Part I. of a new Version of the Psalms 
from their original Text. By Jas. Usuer. 

Sacred Hours, consisting of Select Pieces 
in Prose and Verse. By the Rev. Samugt- 
Watter Burcess. 

Dramatic Tales for Children, intended as 
an additional Volume of Parent’s Assistant. 
By Miss Eocwortn. 

The Chronicles of Wesleyan Methodism : 
exhibiting an Alphabetical Arrangement of 
all the Circuits in its connexion, the names 
of the Preachers who have travelled in them, 
and the Yearly order of their succession, 
from the establishment of Methodism to 
the present time. By Joun STEPHENS. 

An Appeal to Reason; or, Christianity 
and Deism Contrasted. Dedicated to the 
Members of the Christian Evidence Society. 
By the Rev. Sam. Waiter Burcess. 

The Rev. Tuos. Betsnam’s Second Vo- 
lume of Doctrinal and Practical Discourses. 

The Life, Voyages, and Adventures of 
N : being a faithful Narrative of 
the Author's real Life, and containing a se- 
Ties of remarkable Adventures in Asia. 
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Ancient Literature and Curonicurs, 


Literature has been much indebted to the 
various Societies which have been establish- 
ed for the dissemination of knowledge. Under 
the fostering care of such Societies, meni of 
the first-rate talents and the most extensive 
knowledge have been encouraged to devote 
their time to the earliest records of their 
respective countries. In France M. Re* 
nouard having been elected perpetual secre- 
tary of the Académie Francaise, was induced 
to publish the ‘* Remains of the Romanse 
Language,” or that language which was in 
general use after the Latin had lost many of 
its variable terminations, and before the Ita- 
lian, Spanish, Portuguese, and French, were 
modelled into their present forms. The So- 
ciety for Promoting Ancient Literature of 
the North, at Copenhagen, has patronised 
that eminent linguist Professor k, and 
his able coadjutor Dr. C. Rafn, who are 
printing the ‘* Icelandic Sagas,”” or Chroni- 
cles, and what remains of the old Norse, or 
Danish language, from which originate those 
dialects that are spoken from the Frozen 
Ocean to the river Eyder, Some beautiful 
copies of these have been sent to our 
Royal Society of Literature; among whose 
Royal Associates is Mr. Turner, the inde- 
fatigable and accurate Anglo-Saxon and 
English historian. To his unwearied assi- 
duity in searching out original documents, 
we are indebted for the attention which is 
now paid to the Anglo-Saxon,—a lan 
most important to every Englishman whe 
would wish to understand the origin of his 
own language, customs, and laws. 

If Societies claim our praise for their 
exertions, how much more is due to those 
patriotic individuals who devote their pro- 
perty to promote the cause of Literature? 
Amongst the most forward of these is his 
Grace the Duke of Buckingham and Chan- 
dos, whose magnificent library at Stowe is as 
much distinguished for the facility that is 
given to literary men to consult its stores, 
as for its fine collection of printed books, 
and for the number and importance of its 
manuscripts, particularly in Irish and Anglo- 
Saxon literature, and the topography of the 
county of Bucks. An extensive history of 
the county is preparing under the patronage 
and at the expense of the Duke. The ve- 
nerable librarian at Stowe, the Rev. C. 
O’Conor, D.D. has previously given un- 
doubted proofs of his great erudition, by 
publishing an account of the Stowe Manu- 
scripts, in a quarto volume, entitled ‘* Bib- 
liotheca MS. Stowensis.”” His great work, 
the Irish Chronicles, equally creditable to 
the author and his noble patron, has just 
appeared, under this title, ‘* Rerum Hiber- 
nicarum Scriptores Veteres.” This work, 
which displays the sober exercise of Dr. 
O'’Conor's extraordinary critical powers, will 
ever remain a monument of his indefatigable 
industry and profound learning, Those who 








have experienced the loss of time, the great 
expence, and the almost insuperable diffi- 
culty in deciphering many ancient manu- 
scripts, rendered still more illegible by fre- 
quent and unusual contractions, will know 
how to estimate the important labours of 
Dr. O'Conor, and the liberality of his pa- 
tron in giving publicity to the Irish Chro- 
nicles. ‘They are interesting in many points 
of view, but especially as affording authentic 
specimens of a language which some consi- 
der the oldest in Europe, and closely allied 
to the Pheenician or ancient Hebrew. The 
work is written in a neat and easy Latin 
style, and comprised in four volumes quarto, 
containing more than 2700 pages. It is 
printed at Buckingham, and dues great cre- 
dit to the press of Mr. Seeley. 

In Vol. I. is a minute description of the 
ear'y [rish MSS. and some particulars of the 
authors, with beautiful and most accurate 
fac-similes of the MSS.; the most early 
anention of Ireland, collected from Greek, 
Roman, and other authors; remarks on 
Irish Poetry, and a collection of the most 
ancient and interesting poems, with a literal 
Latin translation, &c. 

Vol. IL coutains the Annals of Tigernach, 
an abbot of Cloyne, who died A.D. 1088. 
These annals begin in the year before Christ 
305, and end with Tigernach’s death, A. D. 
1088. There are two columns in each page : 
on the left is the original Irish, printed iu a 
most beautiful Irish type, and on the right 
a literal Latia version by Dr.O’Conor, with 
copious critical notes at the foot of the 
page.—The Annals of Inisfallen, so called 
decause they were written in the abbey built 
on the island of Inisfallen, in the lake of 
Killarney: these annals are from A. D. 428 
to 1196. Another copy of the Annals of 
Inisfallen, from the Dublin MS. from A. D. 
250 to 1088: these annals are not printed 
in columns, but the Irish is in the Italic 
character; and immediatcly below, in Ro- 
man type, is Dr. O'Conor’s literal Latin 
translation.—The Annals of the Monastery 
of Buelley, from A.D. 420 to 1245: the 
former part of the text is chiefly in Latin, 
and the latter in Irish, a traaslation of 
which is given by Dr O'Conor. 

In vol. II]. we have the Annals or Chro- 
nicle of Donegal, or wiiat is more con - 
monly called the Four Masters, because 
these annals were compiled by four monks 
of Donegal, who were great masters of 
Irish literature. They begin about 2000 
years before the Christian wra, and extend 

to A.D. 1171. 

Vol. IV. comprehends the Chronicles of 
Ulster, from A.D, 431 to 1131. 





AUTOGRAPHS OF EMINENT Pexsons. 
One of the most curious sales which for 

a long period have come before the public, 
was lately concluded by Mr. Southgate, of 
Fieet-street. lt consisted principally of 
autograph letters, MSS. &c. of some of the 
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most eminent individuals of the last three 
centuries. It was curious to observe the 
prices which some of those articles brought. 
A translation of a portion of Cicero, as an 
exercise made by his preseat Majesty, and 
signed ‘* George P.” brought 11. 3s. A si- 
milar Exercise by the late Duke of York, 
signed *¢ Frederick,” brought 11. 2s. The 
original grant from Edward 1V. with the 
great seal attached, of al! the lands and pos- 
sessions of the Rutland family, granted after 
the battle of Towton to Lord Hastings, 
Chamberlain of England, dated 3d August, 
1467, brought 7/. 10s. This was one of 
the most curious documents ever submitted 
to auction. The great families mentioned 
in it were attsinted of treason, and their 
possessions seized and disposed of by this 
grant. A copy of Voltaire’s tragedy of 
Tancredi, with the author's MS notes and 
additions, evidently corrected for a new edi- 
tion, went off for 11.5s. A letter from 
Charles I. to the Prince of Orange, dated 
May 24, 1630, was sold for 4 guineas. A 
letter from Oliver Goldsmith to Mr. Nourse 
the bookseller, offering the copyright of his 
History of the Revolutions of Denmark, was 
sold for 5 guineas; this high price arose 
from the circumstance that letters and au- 
tographs of ** Poor Nol” are extremely rare. 
Charles Mathews purchased a note from 
Lady Denbigh to Garrick, respecting his 
performance, and the original draft of his 
answer, written from the Adelphi, for 2/. 7s. 
Gd.; and four other theatrical letters from 
Garrick, Foote, Barry, and Mrs. Yates, for 
6 guineas and a half. A note from Pope to 
Dr. Oliver, at Bath, was bought at 1. 7s.; 
and Addison’s Signature to an official jeter, 
at a guinea. Queen Elizaheth’s Sign Ma- 
nual dated Richmond, 26th of July, 1564, 
brought 2 guineas and a half. A letter, en- 
tirely in the hand-writing of Charles I. ad- 
dressed to his only sister, the Queen of Bo- 
hemia, and dated the 3d of September, 1647, 
from Hampton Court, where he was then 
confined, brought 5/. 2s.6d. This was ia 
the most perfect condition, and written 
throughout in a fine Italian or court hand, 
the letters almo-t perpendicular. Autographs 
of the following persons were sold :—Falk- 
ner, Shenstone, Warton, Shelly, Moore, 
Scott, and Crabb, one lot, 1/. 1¢s:; Guy, 
the founder of the Hospital, 12s, ; the great 
Duke of Marlborough (1702), John Duke 
of Argyll (1711), the Duke of Wellington 
(1814), in one lot, 1/.6s.; Sir Cloudesley 
Shovell (1698), Lord Hood (1808), and 
Nelson and Bronte, dated on board the Me- 
dusa, Aug. 7, 1801, one lot, 18s.; Lord 
North, Marquis of Rockingham, Mr. Pitt, 
and Mr. Jenkinson (now Lord Liverpool), 
one lot, 12s.; C.J. Fox, Edmuod Burke, 
and J, Curwen, one lot, a guinea ; the signs 
manual of Charles II. (1663), William iit. 
(1690), Queen Mary (1692); George II. 
(1727), and George ITI. (1793), one lot, 
2, 14s.; James II, under his signature 
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*¢ York,” dated St. James’s, Sth Sept. 1666, 
another signature, as King, in 1688, and 
the signature of William III. when Prince 
of Orange, Jan. 7, 1688-9, one lot, 3. 5s. ; 
his present Majesty, an order written in his 
own hand, when Prince of Wales, concern- 
ing his box at the Haymarket, a similar one 
from the late Duke of York, dated April 19, 
1796, to admit Prince Ernest to his box at 
Prury-lane, and a letter by the celebrated 
Mrs. Clarke, one lot, 30s.; a letter of 
Louis XIV. to the Queen of James II, on 
the birth of his grandson, dated Versailles, 
Sept. 19, 1682, with two fine impressions 
of the Royal seal upon the blue silk with 
which it was tied, 3/. 15s.; Louis XIV. and 
Louis XV. 1/. 2s.; Wentworth Rarl of 
Strafford, 15s. ; Prince Rupert, one guinea; 
George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, 11. 
ss.; Charles If. George Il. and George 
P.R. (1814), countersigned ‘* Sidmouth,” 
11.3s.; George Canning, Robert Peel, G. 
Rose, R. W. Horton, Tierney, W. 
Grant, and J. Mackintosh, one lot, 7s. ; 
Buonaparte, David the painter, Guerny de 
Maubreuil (who recently assaulted M. Tal- 
leytand), and Lady Holland, one lot, 
brought 19s. 
Tue Aposties. 

“A visit to a genuine collection is like 
going a pilgrimage; it is an act of devo- 
tion at the Shrine of Art!” Such were the 
sentiments which recurred to us as we made 
our second visit to this exhibition, through 
which the Fine Arts have experienced a 
most splendid acquisition, aud the man of 
taste been gratified. 

For the discovery of these six superb 
productions of the Spanish school, the 
world is indebted to the sound taste and 
penetration of Mr. Harwood of Kensing- 
ton, who met with them at a sale, dedaubed 
—probably for some secret purpose un- 
known to us—with water colour landscapes. 
By some accident his acute eye discovered 
the treasure which was hidden beneath, 
and he became their fortunate possessor. 
Antiquaries may enthusiastically celebrate 
the discovery of ancient paintings on the 
walls of old and splendid palaces, which 
the caprice, or want of taste, in their pos- 
sessors had caused to be white-washed ; 
but what must be the feelings of the lover 
of the arts, when he observes the restora- 
tion of such gems as those which have been 
lately exhibited. We say lately exhibited, 
and we regret it, for they are now for ever 
closed to the public, unless they should be 
purchased for the National Collection. In- 
deed, we think, the Committee for adding 
to this Gallery would never be guilty of 
such a derilection of duty, as to permit 
them to remain partially buried in any pri- 
vate colleetions ;—they are too ificent 
for them ; they must become the Nation's 

Gent, Mac. March, 1327. 
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own, and adorn our Sanctuary of Art! 
They are not estimated as the productions 
of this or that master—for at present the 
name of the extraordinary genius that pro- 
duced them is unknown—but for their in- 
trinsic merit and sterling worth, 

have risen to a popularity almost unequalled 
by their merits, and these are sufficient to 
maintain them in their present high station. 

They represent the eC eints Jude, Simoa, 
John, Bartholomew, James the less, and 
Philip; and have their names, with passages 
from the Creed, written underaeath; but, 
independently of this, we recognized them 
as familiar by their symbols. At our first 
visit we were struck with the giant strength 
of the artist exhibited in the design; the 
grace and freedom in the swell of the mes- 
cles; the natural disposition and harmony 
of the drapery ; and the depth of colouring. 
We admired > ba as the architect does the 
columns of the Doric order, for their gran- 
deur and simplicity; and a subsequent exa- 
mination has impressed their charms deeper 
and deeper into our minis. ‘There is not a 
line in which we do not discover some 
beauty, which does not yield us pleasure, 
and indicate the powers and anatomical know- 
ledge of the master. All of them, with 
the exception of St. Philip, are aecom- 
panied by books, which are extremely well 
done. What can be finer than that which 
St. Simon holds in his hands, while his 
eyes are stedfastly and reverentially fixed on 
another! This alone is a study. 

The Saint John is decidedly our favour- 
rite. The Evangelist is in the Isle of Pat- 
mos inditing the Revelation. In the head 
the passion of the soul is admirably and 
forcibly pourtrayed. Totally abstracted from 
every thing earthly, the mind is wrapped 
up in divine inspiration and communion 
with things above. A glimpse of the ac- 
companying eagle—an emblem of his tow- 
ering eminence—we believe first induced 
Mr. Harwood to suppose there was some- 
thing superior to the ordinary | 
which covered it: and who is there that 
can look at it without admiring the beauti- 
fully flowing lines which compose it ? 

The Saint Bartholomew is our next. It 
is a splendid head—a study from the an- 
tique—deep in the meditation of the Holy 
Scriptures, which lie open before him. 
With what an intense interest does he 
inhale the holy sweets, and how perfectly 
does he defy disturbance. 

How is impossible for us or any one pos- 
sessed of a genuine love of the Arts, to do 
otherwise than deprecate the opinions of 
those who would wish to expel from our re- 
ligious edifices paintings such as these. It 
would be banishing the handmaids of devo- 
tion from their homes ; destroying the grand 
incentives to religious feelings, and tend to: 


’ the annihilation of art! €. 
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Socizty oF Antiquaries, Lonpon. 

Feb, 8. The Earl of Aberdeen, President, 
in the Chair : 

Heary Brandram, esq. M.A. F.S.A. in a 
letter addressed to Mr. Carlisle, communi- 
cated an account of four coins, which he 
presented to the Society. Three of these 
coins were discovered near St. Alban’s; viz. 
a brass coin of Marcus Agrippa, found at 
the place kuown to have been the cemetery 
of the Romans, whilst they occupied the 
station of Verulamium; a Denarius; and a 
coin of King Edward the Confessor, found 
near the site of a palace of our Saxon kings 
at St. Alban’s, now called Kingsbury. The 
fourth was found in Bedfordshire. 

A letter was also read from Thos. Amyot, 

. V. P. addressed to the President, in re- 
ply to the Abbé de la Rue’s late observa- 
tions on the papers published in the Arche- 
ologia, on the subject of the Bayeux Ta- 
pestry. In this communication Mr. Amyot 
first adverts to the increased interest with 
which the Bayeux Tapestry is now regarded 
by Antiquaries, in consequence of its pub- 
lication by the Society, and also briefly 
states the two opinions on its origin which 
have been entertained. The first of these 
opinions, which is supported by tradition, 
by the greater number of our historians, 
and particularly in the Archeologia a few 
years since, hy Mr. Hudson Gurney, the 
late Mr. C. Stothard, and Mr. Amyot him- 
self, is, that the Tapestry was worked at the 
period i diately subseq to the events 
represented upon it, by or under the direc- 
tion of Matilda, the wife of the Conqueror ; 
and that it is therefore to be regarded as a 
faithful delineation of the costume of the 
period, as well as a faithful record of the 
events th Ives. The d opinion on 
the subject, is that which has found and 
still finds a zealous advocate in the Abbé de 
la Rue. It is, that the Tapestry, instead of 
being worked towards the latter end of the 
eleventh century, according to the former 
opinion, was worked by or under the super- 
intendance of the Empress Matilda, near 
the middle of the twelfth century ; in which 
case, if proved, its value as a record both of 
history aud costume is much lessened. 

Mr. Amyot intimates his intention of re- 
plying, in communications to the Society, 
to such parts of the Abbé’s work as it may 
appear necessary to controvert ; but he con- 
fines himself, in the present paper, to an 
examination of the opinions of the English 
historians, which are quoted by the Abbé 
as authorities unfavourable to the first view 
of the subject; observing, that though no 
point in history should be decided upon 
mere authority, yet as the writers cited are 








of some celebrity, it may be proper to con- 
sider how far their opinions are important 
on this question. 

The first of the historians thus referred 
to by the Abbé de la Rue is Hume. The 
opinion of this writer on a subject of re- 
search like the present, is of less value than 
it would be on many other points; and Mr. 
Amyot shows how improbable is the suppo- 
sition that Hume could have been led to 
examine the question, in a manner that 
would give any weight to his decision u 
it.—The accuracy with which Lord Lyttle- 
ton, the second writer quoted by M, de la 
Rue, has investigated some points in our 


. history, renders his opinion of greater value. 


His objection rests principally on the cir- 
cumstance that the siege of Dinant is repre- 
sented on the Tapestry, which did not take 
~ , according to William of Poitou, chap- 
ain to the Conqueror, until after the death 
of that Monarch. Mr. Amyot, however, 
adduces some cogent arguments to show, 
that the Tapestry in this case must be the 
higher authority, and that this circumstance 
rather proves that William did really carry 
on his army to Dinant, at the time repre- 
sented on the Tapestry. 

The third authority is Strutt, whose ob- 
jection is founded chiefly on the cireum- 
stance of some parts of the costume, &e. in 
the Bayeux Tapestry so closely resembliog 
that depicted in certain illuminated MSS. of 
the time of the Empress Matilda; whence 
he concludes the former to have been co- 
pied from the latter. In considering this 
objection, Mr. Amyot adverts to the loss 
sustained by the Society in the death of 
their late draughtsman, Mr. C. Stothard; 
by which Mr, A. in particular is deprived of 
an able supporter, especially on this point. 
The objection, however, is removed in a sa- 
tisfactory manner: it is shewn to be much 
more probable that the illuminations alluded 
to were copied from the previously executed 
Tapestry, which must have been in its day 
a work of great authority and celebrity. 

Fel, 15. The President in the Chair. 

A paper was communicated by the Rev. 
John Skinner, M.A. F.S.A. containing seme 
observations on four monumental stones, ac- 
companied with drawings of them. “These 
observations were in some degree supple- 
mentary $o a paper by the same author on 
similar Roman antiquities discovered on the 
line of Antonine’s Vallum, read before the 
Society a short time since. One of the 
stones described in the present paper bears 
the sculptured figure of the bull with horse's 
hoofs, which is the emblem of Cerigwen, the 
Ceres of the Britons, and designates her mix- 
ed character of Ceres and Minerva. . This. p- 














1897.) 


pears to be the only instance of the vecur- 
vence of the emblem, otherwise than on coins. 
Sir R. C. Hoare, bart. F.S. A. in a letter 


addressed to N. Carlisle, esq, Secretary, com- - 


municated descriptions, illustrated with en- 
ings, of four tesselated pavements re- 
cently discovered in the county of Hants. 
The first of these pavements, at Thruxton, 
was briefly described by Sir R. C. Hoare, 
and by Dr. Ingram, in the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gasine for September 1823, p. 230: it ap- 
pears to have formed part of a temple dedi- 
eated to Bacchus. Another belonged to a 
villa; three of these remains of antiquity 
have been preserved from future injury by 
the erection over them of substantial build- 
ings, a precaution which honourably distin- 
ishes the owners of their respective sites 
so many other discoverers of antiqui- 

ties of this description. 

Feb. 22. At this meeting was com- 
menced the reading of a paper, on Hand 
Fire-arms, by S. R. Meyrick, LL.D. F.S.A. 
The invention of hand fire-arms Dr. Mey- 
tick considers to have been s ted by the 
tubes from which the Greek fire was pro- 
pelled at the later periods of the Eastern 
empire, and particularly at the sieges of 
Constantinople by the Russians. He refers 
their invention to the Italians, and on the 
authority of Bilius, a Florentine historian, 
confirmed by deductions from the statements 
of other old writers, and by circumstances 
telating to specimens of early hayd fire- 
arms preserved in. various collections, as- 
signs the date of 1430 to this invention. 

March 1. The President in the Chair. 

Mr. Ellis communicated a transcript of a 
letter, narrating the effect at the Court of 
St. Germain’s, of the arrival of a false re- 
port that James II. had been victorious at 
the battle of the Boyne. 

March8. Thos, Amyot, esq. F.R.S. Tiea- 
surer S.A. in the Chair. 

The reading of Mr. Meyrick’s notes on 
hand fire-arms was continued. Among the 
weapons described in this portion of the pa- 
per, were the arquebus, hackbus, demi-hack, 
and musquet. The arquebus resulted from 
the application of a gun-barrel to the stock 

ad 
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Westminster Ansey. 


A very curious discovery has just been 
made by Mr. Blore, Surveyor of Westmin- 
ster Abbey®*. On his sutvey, he found that 
the roof of the case in which the wax figures 
of Queen Anne, the Earl of Chatham, and 
what is communly called the ragged regi- 
ment, were placed, bore marks of antient 
ornament. Having it removed, his surprise 
was only equalled by his joy, at finding it 
one of the most curious specimens of antient 
art at present in existence. 

With that zeal for the ation and 
repair of his Church, which so distinguishes 
the learned Dean, this curious remain has 
been removed to the Deanery, till it can 
be restored to the Abbey, in such # manner 
as to secure its preservation, for the gratifi- 
cation of the public. The ling mea- 
sures 11 feet in width, by 3 feet in height ; 
and is painted, and ornamented with gilding, 
in the most elaborate and beautiful manner. 
Jt consists of five divisions; in the centre, 
under a splendid pointed canopy, is painted 
a figure (probably intended for the Deity,) 
supported on each side, under similar 
though smaller canopies, by two saints 
with palm-branches. On the left side of 
the centre compartment are four intersect- 
ing squares, painted with Scripture histo- 
ries, and the centre and corners ornamented 
with enamelled work of a splendid kind, and 
covered with glass. The outer compart- 
ment on the left side is a painting of St. 
Peter under a canopy. ‘The two compart- 
ments on the right of the centre have evi- 
dently been of similar design; but have 
been painted over in black and white by 
some barbarous improver, probably during 
the eighteenth century, when me the 
wax figure of Earl Chatham was placed in 
the case. The borders of the painting and 
edges of the compartments have been orna- 
mented in the most costly manner with me- 
dallions and cameos after the antique, and 
with glass which has all the splendour of pre - 
civus stones. There is little doubt but that 
this discovery will excite much attention 

mong the antiquaries and lovers of the arts. 





of a cross-bow. The musquet was inventec 
at least as early as the time of Francis I. o 
‘France ; but it did not come into general 
use until the reign of Philip 1!. of Spain, 
when it was introduced into the Low Coun- 
tries by the Duke D’Alva; and from the 
wide-spread fame of the Spanish infantry, it 
sooa became known and employed through- 
out e 
March 15. The reading of Dr. Meyrick’s 
notices of military writers on Hand Fire- 
arms was continued. 


It is probably coeval with the building of 
the present Abbey, and may have been 
constructed by Abbot Esseney. It is difficult 
to say for oe it originally was intended ; 
but probably it was the soffit or ceiling of 
some tomb or shrine. Can it be connected 
with what has been called the tomb of St. 
Sebert ? (see vol. xcv. ii. 301.) We hope 
to be enabled soon to give our readers fur- 
ther particulars relative to this very singular 
specimen of antient art. 








© We take this opportunity of congratulating the public on the accession of Mr. Blore to 
* this office; well knowing how much our antient buildings in gencral, and the Abbey in par- 
ticular, are likely to be benefited by his taste aud knowledge of our pointed arehitecture. 
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On the claims of Camerton, near Bath, to 
be considered as the CaMALODUNUM spoken 
of by Dion and Tacitus, in which was 
established the first Colony of the Romans 
in Britain. 

Read at the Bristol Philosophical and Lite- 
rary Society. By the Rev, John Skinner, 
A.M. F.A.S. Rector of Camerton, Thurs- 
day, Feb. 8, 1827. 

Mr. Skinner, in allusion to a former 
Paper read to the Bristol Institution, briefly 
stated his reasons for believing that the 
Brigantes mentioned by Tacitus, whose in- 
surrection re-called the General Ostorius 
from his march along the northern coast of 
Devonshire!, were the = = the 
Briga, or principal s over the Severn in 
the vicinity of acon or Bristow. That 
the Iceni, who had been previously defeated 
by Ostorius, inhabited the coast of Hamp- 
shire, near the Itchen or Southampton 
water2, That the Cangi dwelt on the pro- 
jecting angle between the Parrett and the 
Severn’, ‘That the colony settled at Cama- 
lodunum, the royal residence of Cunobelin‘, 
occupied the ridge of high ground (on 
which is situate the parish of Camerton) 
extending from Twiney, in Wellow parish, 
to Clan down above Paulton parish, six 
miles in length, and nearly two in width; 
which high land or dunum was nearly en- 
compassed by the two streams of the Cam 
and a brook which rises at Clan down, and 
falls into the southern branch at Radstock. 
That the lofty hills, deep vallies, and conti- 
nued morasses surrounding the territory, af- 
forded a strong defence to the first settlers 
and their Belgic successors for centuries be- 
fore the arrival of the Romans in the coun- 
try; as has been proved by existing tumuli 
and their contents 5, together with the ori- 
ginal Celtic name, which indicates the situa- 
tion of a strong-hold encompassed in the 
manner here described®. That Colchester 
and Malden have neither of them the same 
identity of situation, the former denominat- 
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ed by the Britons Caer Cola (when latinised, 
Colonea) being a sttong post, above the 
river Coln, not encompassed by its waters, 
and the latter Maldon (id est, Moel dun), 
implying simply a detached range of hill. 
That, Ams | Hollinshed and Camden 
had partially given their opinions in favour 
of these places7, yet both found the testi- 
mony of Tacitus so strong respecting the 
operations of Ostorius in the vicinity of the 
Severn and Avon rivers, and of the establish- 
ment of his colony in those parts, that they 
conjectured it must have been at Camalet, a 
strong fortified camp at the S. W. extremity 
of the county of Somerset ®; but that this 
strong hold, only 20 acres in extent, could 
not have been adapted to the residence of 
the colony, is evident from the further tes- 
timony of Tacitus®, who says the colonists 
of Camalodunum had no regular lines of de- 
fence, having built their Prendations over 
the territory they occupied, as pleasure or 
convenience inclined them, and on that ac- 
count they were easily overcome by the 
Britons under their Queen Boadicea, and 
having taken refuge in the temple dedicated 
to Claudius, in the vicinity, they were cut 
off after a siege of two days. It moreover 
appears, that one of the principal reasons 
assigned by the historian pr this revolt of 
the Britons was, because the revenues of 
their priests had been alienated and bestow- 
ed on the Roman Sacerdotes who officiated 
in the temple dedicated to the: Emperor 
Claudius by the colonists at Camalodunum !, 
By the same historian we are informed that 
Ostorius occupied a chain ef camps, facing 
the Severn and Avon rivers, in order to 
prevent the invasions of the Silures, and 
after he had established a colony at Cama- 
lodunum, he proceeded from thence against 
that people. That the Camalodunum men- 
tioned by Tacitus must have been on the 
west of England, may be further confirmed 
by the testimony of Dion, who asserts it 
was the regal residence of Cunobelin before 





1 Taciti Ann. lib. 12, cap. 31 and 32. 


2 Prutusagus, the King of these Iceni, had enriched himself by the traffic of the metals 
through his territories. Leland quotes an ancieut author, who calls the New Forest, 
Sylva, or Foresta Icenea. Gale also remarks there were Iceni dwelling in Hamphire, 


near the Itchen. 


3 The name is retained in Cannington and the Quantock hills. 

4 Vide Dion, lib. 60, Kajovaodouvioy rov KuvoCeaarsvov Baciauioy. 

5 There is a large vaulted Celtic tumulus at Stoney Littleton, in Wellow parish ; 
another opened in Brays Down, in the same parish, contained two flint arrow heads and 
some very coarse pottery: in a third place of interment were found fragments of an urn of 


the rudest construction. 


® Cambodunum under the Alps, and indeed all places retaining the particle Cam, are 


inclosed territories of this description. 


7 Camden and Horsley declare in favour of Camalodunum, at Malden; Leland at Col- 
chester; Dr. Gale at Saffron Walden; others at Castle Camps, Cambridgeshire ; Polydore 
Vergil at Doncaster ; Hector Boethius at Camilon, in Scotland. 

8 Vide Hollinshed, vol. i, lib, 12, cap. 33 ; also Gibson's Camden, vol. i. p. 83; Taciti 


Ann. lib. 12, ¢. 31. 


9 Tac. Ann, lib. 14,c.31. 1° Tac. Ann, lib. 14,¢,32. 1 Tac, Ann. lib, 12, ¢. 2- 
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the Romans became masters of it, during 
the reiga of Claudius. By examining the 
great variety of coins stamped with the 
name of Cunobelin, and Cam on the reverse 
for Camalodunum, it will be perceived that 
the effigies there represented could never 
have been intended for the same person, 
since the features of some of the heads are 
wholly different, and some, indeed, are the 
representatives of females. The name Cy- 
nebellin literally signifies the Cyn or Chief, 
O Bellin of the Belge; and the man 
mint masters, in imitation of their own 
coins, which were inscribed with I. M. P. 
signifying Imperator Romanorum, applied 
Cyn O Bellin as a similar term for the ex- 
isting ruler of the Belgic tribes in Britain. 
If the Cyn O Bellin or Chief of the Belge 
had his royal residence at Camalodunum, 
where are we to look for that place but in 
the midst of the Belgic people over whom 
these chieftains successively presided !2 ? 
Besides, on the authority of Tacitus '5, the 
Roman Province in the time of Ostorius, 
did not extend further than Britannia Prima 
(or as he terms it the proxima pars Britan- 
nie). This was the country bounded by the 
Thames, the Severn, and the channel, which 
had by degrees been reduced into the form 
of a province under the Generals Aulus 
Plautius, Ostorius, and Vespasian. Britan- 
nia Secunda, or Wales, so named from hav- 
ing been the second fruits of the Roman 
victories, was not subdued till long after the 
death of Ostorius. Indeed, to Agricola 
may be attributed chiefly the conquest of 
the other parts of Britain and Scotland, 
nearly 30 years after this period. How 
then can it, with any shew of reason, be 
presumed that Camalodunum, the capital of 
the province of Britannia Prima, was at 
Colchester, in Essex, which place was en- 
tirely out of the province, and every way re- 
mote from the operations which Ostorius 
subsequently carried on against the Silures 
and Ordovices, the inhabitants of South and 
North Wales? Besides, Pliny asserts that 
Camalodunum was distant from Mora two 
hundred miles'*4, whereas Colonea, now 
Colchester, as it ap; from the Itine- 
Traries, measured to © Segont, or Caer- 
narvon, is short of Mona, 321 miles. Be- 
sides, the Romans ever kept in view the 
convenience of situation with respect to 
military operations. The few were to over- 
awe the many, and the head-quarters of a 
Legion, as was the colony in question, must 

ve had a centrical situation with respect 
to the country already conquered, in order 
to transport a body of troops, with all pos- 
sible celerity, to the point threatened. Our 
western Camalodunum possessed all these 
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advantages of situation. It was nearly equi- 
distant from Kent, the eastern extremity of 
the province, Land’s End the western, and 
Mona the northern point of Britannia Se- 
cunda, then about to be subdued. But the 
most powerful ment which may be ad- 
duced in favour of our hypothesis, is this : 
—The Roman colonists, by establishi 

themselves in this part of the Island, had 

the mines of Somerset, Devon, Cornwall, 
and Wales, open to their commercial specu- 
lations, by which they enriched themselves 
and their countrymen, carrying on the same 
traffic the Belgic Britons did with the con- 
tinent prior to the invasion of Julius Caesar }5, 

Caer Coln, or Colchester, promised none 
of these advantages for commerce, by which 
the colonists might have enriched them- 
selves; as the original strong hold from 
whence the station sprang, was in the midst 
of woods and marshes, and had no mines or 
minerals, which seem to have held out the 
principal inducement for the invasion of 
Britain it was moreover entirely out of the 
way of all the subsequent operations of Os- 
torius and his successors against Britannia 
Secunda or Wales. 

From these premises Mr. S. derived the 
following conclusions in support of his opi- 
nion that Camerton, called in Domesday- 
book Camerlertone, has very strong if not 
exclusive claims to be considered as the 
Camalod , recorded by Dion and Tacitus 
as having been the first colony of the Ro- 
mans in Britain: — 

ist.—It accords in name and situation. 
The name Cam-al-o-dunum implies the 
strong hold above the inclosing streams of 
the Cam—Cam-el-er-tun indicates exactly 
the same thing; the D and T being con- 
vertible letters; vide Dun and Tun, Don 
and Ton. Cam-er-fon is the ton or residence 
above the Cam or inclosing streams, With 
respect to its having been an original Du- 
num or British strong hold, it entirely 
coincides with the description given of such 
capitals of districts, capable of containing 
the whole population of the surrounding 
country wth the flocks and herds of the 
inhabitants.—Vide Cambodunum, Ebordu- 
num, Melodunum, Lugduaum, Sorbeodu- 
num, Maredunum, &c. &ec. Jt was ap- 
proached by no less than eleven vicinal 
roads, besides the Fosse-way, the Ridge- 
way, and Port-way; these roads are known 
to have been employed by the ancients, from 
the circumstance of interments having been 
discovered by the way side, and the banks 
of earth by which they were defended ; be- 
sides, villages and hamlets have sprung 
from the original forts, which guarded the 
approaches into the Dunum over the fords 








'2 Three copper coins of the Belge have been found at Camerton during my residence, 


are now in my possession.—J. S. 
8 Agricole Vita, cap. 14. 


8 Vide Diodorus Siculus, lib, 5, sect. 30; 


14 Plin. lib. 2, cap. 75. 
also Tac. Agric. Vit, cap. 12, 
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and causeways; namely, Radford, Dunford, 
Durcot, Redbridge, Credlingcot -Dunkerton, 
Combehay, .Medford, Twiney, Wellow, 
Stoney-Littleton, Foxcote, Writhlington, 
Woodborough, and Radstock. 

2dly.—It accords as to the general situa- 
tion of the country, being in the vicinity of 
the Avon and Severn rivers. 

Ostorius having conquered the Iceni on 
the Hampshire coast, and the Cangi beyond 
Bridgewater, and quelled an insurrection of 
the Brigantes, dwelling near the Briga or 

dete aoe into Wales, established a co- 

y in this part of the country, having first 
guarded the Severn and Avon rivers by 
connected line of forts from the incursions 
of the Silures. These camps are still re- 
maining, or the site of them may be 
traced— 

On the Severn.—Portbury, Portishead, 
Walton, Clevedon, Worle, Uphill, Bream 
Down, Brent Knoll. On the heights above 
these, a second line of Camps—Cadbury or 
Tickenham, Congersbury, Dolebury, and 
Dynhurst, Burrington, and Banwell, with 
Bleadon-hill. 

On the Avon.—Clifton camp, Stoke-leigh, 
Burrough-walls, Wick in Brislington parish, 
a Camp facing Hanham, another at Twer- 
ton, and a third at Berwick-hill on the line 
of the Foss above Bath. Above these on 
the line of the Wans Dyke, Maes-knoll, 
Knoll-hill, Stanton-bury, Newton old Park, 
Angliscomb, and Oldun, now called Old 
Down. 

3dly,—It accords in not having had the 
lines of a regular station to protect the colo- 
nists. Tacitus informs us, that the Veterans 
settled at Camalodunum were not guarded 
by walls as was usual with them in other 
instances, but were scattered over the ter- 
ritory according as inclination or conveni- 
ence induced them to fix their residences. 
It is a singular coincidence, that though 
Roman coins and remains have been dis- 
covered, partially over the whole Dunum 
from Twiney to Clan Down, no regular 
lines or fortifications have been met with to 
mark the site of a station on the heights. 
This coincidence certainly has its weight; 
moreover it clearly proves that Camalet or 
Cadbury, which is a strongly guarded camp 
with a triple trench, could not have been 
oceupied by the colonists, as Tacitus ex- 
pressly says it had no regular fortifications. 

4thly,—The circumstance of there having 
been a temple dedicated to the Emperor 
Claudius in the vicinity of Camaloduoum, 
accords ina singular manner, both with the 
name and situation of Temple Cloud, in the 
parish of Clutton, a short distance to the 
N. W. of the Dunum. 

We learn from Dion, Tacitus, and Se- 
neca, there was a temple dedicated to Clau- 
dius by the colonists of Camalodunum, 
which gave great offence to the Britons, 
as the revenues of their own priests were 


confiscated to maintain the Roman sacerdo- 
tes who officiated therein. 

Since the Druidical circles at Stanton 
Drew are within three miles of Temple 
Cloud, we have not far to look for the origin 
of this discontent; that is, supposing it be 
admitted that Temple Cloud was actually the 
site of the temple dedicated to Claudius— 
and that Clutton was the Cloud-tun or set- 
tlement of some of the Veterans in the vici- 
nity of the temple. That the Romans 
worked the Iron Mines in the vicinity of 
Clutton, is very evident. How this singular 
cvincidence in respect to name can other- 
wise be accounted for, I cannot pretend to 
determine. Templum Claudii affords a 
ready solution of the etymon,—if it be not 
admitted, where are we to look for another ? 

5thly,—The distance of Camerton from 
Mona or the Isle of Anglesea, two hundred 
miles, accords with what Pliny mentions as 
the actual distance between Camalodunum 
and that celebrated abode of the Druids. 

The reason Pliny gives the distance be- 
tween these two places, and connects them 
together, seems to be, because Paulinus Su- 
etonius was called from the conquest of that 
island by an insurrection of the Britons 
under Boadicea, who destroyed the colony 
at Camalodunum, and the temple dedicated 
to Claudius, before the General could re- 
turn back to render them any assistance. 
Some books probably extant in Pliny’s 
time, might have recorded these events, and 
given it as a reason for his not having been 
able to prevent this sad catastrophe, owing 
to the distance between the two places. 

6thly,—The number of Roman coins dis- 
covered at Camerton, within these few years, 
upwards of 1800, being in possession of the 
Rector, which extend in an almost uninter- 
rupted series from Augustus to Honorius— 
the numerous graves and tumuli in the vici- 
nity—the various fords, reads, and track- 
ways conducting directly to the Dunum— 
the camps, out-posts, and earth-works which 
defended the approaches to it—above all, its 
contiguity to the boundary of the Wans- 
dyke, which securely guarded it from inva- 
sion by the Avon, together with its con- 
nection by oe leading direct to the 
camps on the Severn ;—we must be satis- 
fied of the importance of the place in past 
times, and since there is no other name so 
applicable as that of Camalodunum, to iden- 
tify a situation of such consequence, we 
feel justified in supporting the opinion that 
Camerton or Camelertone, as it is written 
in Domesdsy-book, was actually the site of 
the Roman colony established by Ostorius 
to awe the Silures, and to on a lucra- 
tive traffic in the metals with 1, and the 
mother country. Indeed the subsequent 
prosperity of the district in which it is situ- 
ate, in which are established three cities, 
namely, Bath, Bristol, and Wells, and the 
first and richest monastery in Britain, name- 
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ly, Glastonbury, can hardly be accounted 
for, unless by supposing that it was in very 
early times the principal mart for commerce 
in Britain. 

Mr Sxrwner concluded his Essay by ex- 
pressing his sincere wishes that the prospe- 
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rity of these Cities might aay ee 
and that they might be spared for: the 
desolation w ich had befallen the ital, 
where scarcely one stone now remains on 
another to record where Camalodunum 
stood. 
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On the Picture of ‘*The Holy Family,” 
painted by Mrs. W. ler, the 
sign from a Bas-relief ty Michael An- 
gelo; brought from Rome ly the late Sir 
George Beaumont, Bart. 


By Joun Taytor, Eso. 


THis noble work by Angelo design’d, 
The pious offspring of his pregnant mind, 
E’en though imperfect, is a master-piece, 
Like the fam’d Torso of enlighten’d Greece ! 
Beaumont, to judgment, taste, and virtue 
dear, 
Brought from reluctant Rome the relie here ; 
Beaumort who gave, with patriotic zeal, 
His graphic treasures for the public weal : 
His mind well-stor’d, benevolent his heart, 
Patron and ornament of British art. 
Not Friendship only on his honour'd bier, 
Britain should shed a sympathizing tear. 
So just in ev'ry public, private tie, 
E’en watchful Envy couid no fault desery, 
For through his gen’rous course 'twas still 
his aim [fame. 
To cherish worth, and prop his country’s 
And now, fair Artist, rightful praise is 
thine, 
Thus to complete great Angelo’s design. 
Lo! Mary, saintly John, the Sacred Boy, 
Who seems to smile, as if with hallow’d joy, 
Conscious in mercy he was sent below, 
To rescue guilty man from endless woe. 
All who may hence this beauteous pic- 
ture view, 
To pure devotion must give homage due, 
And justly own that genius so refin’d, 
Brought to the sculptor’s work a kindred 


mind, 
—@— 
SHERWOOD FOREST. 
By Rosert Mitinouse. 


(Extract from a MS. Poem with the above 
Title) 


WOE and destruction to that wretched 
lan 


d, 
Tn the sad hour of danger and of fight, 
Whose chief defence is bondsmen, and their 


strand 
Is fill’d with fierce invaders in their might! 
For what have they to lose? the proud de- 
light 


Of freedom never to their breasts can flow; 
They to their homes have but a second right ; 

The love of country little do they know, 
Nor feel those ardent throbs which gene- 


rous laws bestow. 


Such the effects of slavery on man, 
Whose chains unnerve the sinews of the 
brave ; 
And make pale Fear their captain of the van, 
Who ceaseless points toan unworthy grave. 
If Freedom come unlooked for to the slave, 
Weak are his counsels, and his skill in 
arms 
Fails when the battle calls him on to save 
His country or his kindred, and alarms 
Unknown to freeborn man, his dastard soul 
disarms. 


Where was the dauntless courage that im- 
pelled 
Caractacus, the heroic and the bold ! 
When countless realms the Roman arms had 
quell'd, 
To keep his native land long uncontroul'd; 
And with gigantic power, though few, to 
hold side ; 
That freedom dearer far than ought be- 
Kindling with patriot warmth the weak and 
cold,— 
Valour which when 
strength supplied, 
And won the meed of praise, even from 
Roman pride. 


Or that which liv'd and glow’d within the 
breast 
Of Boadicea, Britain's injur’d Queen ! 
Whose wrongs had never been in part re- 
dress'd, 
If in her bosom cowardice had been ; 
Hers was a soul that held the being mean 
That could cringe down before a con- 
queror’s spear ; [were seen ; 
Revenge and Death in her proud glance 
She saw the Roman host, yet knew not 
fear ; (derers paid full dear. 
And for her daughters’ charms the plun- 


Examples worthy of a better age ! 
Spirits superior to your rugged race ! 
Yours is a record brief on history’s page,— 
But, still a record time may not efface ! 
In deeds like yours amidst a realm’s disgrace 


in chains new 
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We find redemption, rarely to be found: Thou art, then, dead! and from my arms 
Compar’d with yours Napoleon’s aims were Sudden divore’d by that decree 
base ; {and bound,— That robs them of unnumber’d charms 
He fought and py d,—then was foil’d Which were united all in thee, 


For freedom and for home ye bled, and are I now approach thy sable bier, 


renown’d, ° To shed o’er thee a parting tear,— 
But now for them the dreadful die was cast, No more to see thee, till the hour 
For soon as cultivation round them smil’d, Arrive, unlook’d for, when the grave 


Return’d their northern foes, and like a blast Shall yield its victory to the pow'r 
Consum’d their wealth, and left the land Of Him who died the world to save; 
a wild; Then thou, Eliza! from the dust 
Nor were their treacherous allies more mild; Shalt rise, with all the ransom’d just. 
Horde after horde, the adventurous Saxon gi} shall thy mem’ry ne’er decay, 


. band, : _ Nor what was late so lovely die, 
Allur’d by conquest in the sequel, pil’d Nor Life’s best treasure fade away, 
Extermination o'er the bleeding land, _ Without one tear—one tender sigh : 
Whence amidst rocks unblest they took their ah no, Eliza! o’er thy bier 
gloomy stand. Is heard that sigh,—is shed that tear. 
And now, old Sherwood, o’er thy forest e 
beued, , 
Proud of their conquest, a rekindling race, LINES 
And with exulting shouts, with hawk and Sica aiid cians Mina 


hound, [chace ;— 
Bold chiefs and Mercian kings pursuedthe =F in your garden I may walk, 
Oh, — ! what various a An I I we wil erush om tender stalk ; 
face, sorrow, : : 
What peals of triumph, and what cries of Wish mall — » rae walk, 
in the long lapse of time have taken place, ee “ Mek 
From which the bard and the historian The ripening fruit urmov'd I'll see ; 
borrow,— [ful morrow. The pendent flower unhurt shall be, 


Yet may they not unfold the dark event- ‘The bursting seed from pecking free, 
< My talons not annoy. 
—o—_ The idol schoolboy, older grown, 
. d Now seeks the academic gown 
On beholding the Remains of the late M "S- He leaves all childish sports aiene, 
Booxer,* for the last Time, the Evening And gladly parts with me : 


before her Interment. 
. epesunr While I from noisy mirth and fun, 


By ner Hussanp.t To your protection happy run; 
(CAN Life’s best treasure fade away, Your sparrow-hawk here fears no gun, 
When wedded Love and Duty die,— Securely kept by thee. 


Can Beauty's fairest form decay, 
Without one tear, one tender sigh ? 
Ah, no, Eliza! o’er thy bier 
Is heav'd that sigh, —is shed that tear. 


Thus as revolving years arise, 
Still may my service in thy eyes 
Appear to kindness as a prize; 

A humble lab’rer where, 


But, art thou dead ?—sure Death his prey When years decline the frogs appear, 


Leaves not so lovely.— Yet the rose And mice and rats from brewhouse near, 
= oe ms ey wont - stray, From such vile foes my range I'll clear,— 
omes not, ar en serenely goes ; They shall not frizht the fair. 
But, settled chev, the lily white ee ee 
Stands fix’d as marble to my sight. Hampstead. T. 





* See Obituary for January, p. 94: an article we shall take this opportunity to enlarge. 
Mrs. Booker was an interesting woman. Her figure was formed with exact symmetry. 
Her features were delicate, and highly attractive ; and her fine hazel eye cast an irresistib 
charm-over her countenance. Her voice was pleasing, and her pronunciation elegant. 
Her mind was well worthy the graces of her person. Her acquirements in languages were 
very extensive. She excelled in Latin, Italian, Spanish, French, and in general informa- 
tion. She was a great proficient in music. The instruments on which she excelled were 
the pedal harp, dital » and piano-forte; but on the musical glasses, she drew forth the 
very soul of harmony. In singing, her voice was soft, clear, and flexible. She was, more- 
over, active in every Christian duty; and especially in those within the province of a 
Clergyman’s wife.—Ep1r. 

+ Selected, by Dr. Booker’s permission, from several other pieces (printed, but not 
published,) intituled, ‘‘ Hours of Mourning.” 
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PROCEEDINGS I 


House or Commons, Fel’. 20. 

Mr. Wilmot Horton moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill .to authorize the sale in 
Upper and Lower Canada of a certain por- 
tion of the Clergy reserves in those pro- 
vinces. The lands in question had been 
reserved for the uses of the Clergy of the 
Established Church, with the view of re- 
lieving this country of the sums annually 
voted for their support. The only object 
was to render them available for the general 
purposes of the Canada provinces. Leave 
given to bring in the Bill. 





Fel. 22. Mr. Peel obtained leave to bring in 
several Bills to amend the Criminat Cope. 
ist. To consolidate and amend the laws 
relating to burglary, larceny, and robbery. 
2d. A similar Bill relating to malicious in- 
juries to property. 3d. A similar Bill, re- 
lating to remedies against the Hundred. 
4th. A Bill to repeal several Acts relating to 
larceny, burglary, and robbery ; to malicious 
injuries to property; and to remedies against 
the Hundred. The Right Hon. Gentie- 
man introduced his motion by an able 
speech upon the subject. 

Feb. 28. The Master of the Rolls brought 
forward his motion for leave to bring in a 
Bill to alter and amend the practice of the 
Court or Cuancery, founded upon the 
report of the committee.— Mr. M. A. Taylor, 
Mr. Harvey, and Mr. J. Smith, objected to 
the proposed measure as utterly inadequate. 
They complained of the evils of the Equity 
system ; but bore ready testimony to the 
talent, industry, and integrity of the Lord 
Chancellor.—Mr. Brougham charged the 
great evil tobe ‘the man, John Lord El- 
don ;” and imputed to the Noble and Learned 
Lord the offence of having cajoled the com- 
missioners, in addition to various charges of 
rapacity, intriguing, wilful and perverse tardi- 
ness, &c. —Mr. Peel, with greatspiritand suc- 
cess, repelled the charges alleged against his 
Learned Colleague; and, entering at some 
lengths into the details of the commissioners’ 
report, threw out a pledge that he would 
undertake a revisal of the law of property, the 
source of most of the difficulties, and of mach 
of the delay, in Chancery proceedings. The 
motion was carried without a division. 





March 1. Mr. Canning brought forward 
the long and anxiously expected Ministerial 
project for regulating the Cory Laws; re- 
lative to which Laws innumerable petitions, 
for and against, had been presented. The 
House having resolved itself into a Com- 
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mittee, the Right Hon, Gentleman ob- 
served that every body admitted the neces- 
sity of protecting the agricultural interests, 
and the only question was, the mode and 
degree in which that protection should be 
administered. That protection was due to 
domestic agriculture—to what degree, to 
what amount, and in what manner was the 
point to be settled. It would be recollected 
that the harvest of 1816 was one of the 
most unfavourable ever known in this coun- 
try: and in August corn rose above the im- 
portable price ; but from the delay in making 
up the average returns, the ports were not 
open till November. Thus the ports re- 
mained shut during three starving months. 
The harvest of 1817 was nearly as bad as 
that of the preceding year; there was a 
whole winter of suffering, and the ports 
were opened again in February. The har- 
vest of 1818 was extremely abundant, not 
only in England, but throughout the world, 
and it was then as much a matter of interest 
to keep the ports closed as it had been of 
late to open them. Owing to the distress 
in 1817 the table of the House was loaded 
with petitions from the agriculturists, which 
were continued in 1819, 1820, and 1821. 
In 1822 the House listened to the petitions, 
and the Law was repealed. A new Act was 
passed ; it gave up unlimited prohibition, 
and recognized a certain duty; but a clause 
was added to this effect—that the Act itself 
should not come into force until the price 
of corn was as high as 80s. This was, in 
point of fact, the whole of the law—all that 
it was necessary to discuss; because the 
other provisions of the Act were a mere 
dead letter. The price had never been so 
high as 80s.; it was still under 80s. and 
therefore they had never come at any other 
parts of the Act. Upon the best discretion 
that he and his Noble Friend (the Earl of 
Liverpool) had been able to give on the 
subject, the duty of 20s. when the price 
reached 60s. had been fixed on as one which 
it would be reasonable to propose. That 
duty it was intended should diminish @s. per 
quarter for every 1s. of increase in price, 
and to increase 2s. for every proportionate 
diminution of price, taking 60s. as the 
average price of the quarter of corn. The 
effect of this scale would be, that when the 
average price was 60s. the duty would be 
20s.; from 61s. to 62s. it would be 18s. ; 
from 62s. to 63s. it would be 16s.; from 
from 63s. to 64s. it would be i4s.; from 
64s. to G5s. it would be 12s.; from 65s. to 
66s. it would be 10s.; so that at’ 70s. all 
duty would cease, and the importation be 
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perfectly free and without duty, excepting 
the ordinary registration at the Custom 
House. On the other hand, when the 
average price should amount only to 59s. the 
duty should be 22s. and for every diminu- 
tion of 1s. in price, 2s. of duty should be 
added; so that when the average price 
reached 55s. the duty should be 30s. If the 
propositions he had the honour to submit 
were adopted, the market would then ex- 
hibit no more such fluctuations of price as 
had been experienced, and which Miad ex- 
tended from 112s. to 36s. per quarter; the 
variation would be bounded between 55s. and 
65s. This plan would also get rid of the 
abuse to which the system of averages had 
been exposed. The averages would be de- 
clared weekly, in such a manner as to pre- 
vent the deep speculations which now took 
place. He did not now propose to call upon 
the House for any vote upon the resolutions, 
but would prefer that the debate be ad- 
journed until this day se’nnight. In the 
mean time he entreated the House to receive 
them as.they were intended—as a peace- 
offering, and as the best effort of the Go- 
vernment, and of his Noble Friend (whe 
was entitled to the largest share of what- 
ever credit might belong to them,) to recon- 
cile conflicting interests, and to promote 
the welfare of the country in one of its 
most important branches. The Right Hon. 
Gentleman then moved a series of resolu- 
tions to the effect above detailed.—Mr.-C. 
Western felt great apprehensions respecting 
the utility of the proposed alterations, and 
avowed himself strongly in favour of the 
present system.—Mr. Whitmore thought 
that the duty of 20s. when the price reached 
60s. was too high.—Sir 7. Lethbridge ex- 
pressed himself dissatisfied with the propo- 
sitions, while Lord Althorp, Sir J. Sebright, 
Mr. Curwen, Lord Milton, and Aldermen 
Wood and Thompson, spoke in their favour.— 
Mr. Brougham said this was as effectual a 
prohibition to importation, as if the law had 
absolutely said, you shall not import corn 
whilst the price of British corn is 59s.—Sir 
F. Burdett declared himself the decided 
advocate of a free trade in corn, as well as 
in other branches of trade, and he felt satis- 
fied that the opposition to free trade arose 
from misconception —The House then re- 
sumed, and the future discussion was fixed 


for Thursday the 8th of March. 





March 2. Nearly the whole of the even- 
ing was occupied in presenting petitions 
relative to the Roman Catuotics.—Mr. 
Plunkett, on presenting a petition of the 
Roman Catholic Bishops, took the oppor- 
tunity of paying them some high compli- 
ments; when Mr. Maxwell asked whether 
the name of Doctor Doyle was annexed to 
the petition, and, on receiving an answer in 
the affirmative, quoted some atrociously 


[March 


seditious and libellous passages from a let- 


ter ascribed to that person, and lately pub- 
lished. Mr. Maxwell also mentioned some 
of the late proceedings of the persons eulo- 
gized by Mr. Plunkett.—Mr. Plunkett re- 
monstrated against the unfairness of ascrib- 
ing to the Roman Catholic Bishops the 
sentiments avowed in the writings of Bese 
Doyle, and practically evinced in the conduct 
of the priests alluded to by Mr. Maxwell. 
He ascribed the violence of the Roman 
Catholic clergy to the ‘crusade of Lord 
Farnham,” from which he professed to an- 
ticipate no good result; and even affected 
to apprehend the most disastrous conse- 
quences to the peace of the country. Fi- 
nally he implored the House not to impair 
the authority of those venerable persons, to 
whose forbearance or influence it was, he 
confessed, due that [reland was not even in 
a worse state than at present.—Mr. Leslie 
Foster complained of the strain in which 
the Irish Attorney-General had spoken of 
Lord Farnham’s noble exertions in the cause 
of religion, and described the success of 
those exertions to the progress of educa- 
tion. 

The House divided upon the grant of 
£9000 per annum to the Duke of Clarence, 
(see p. 165) which was carried by a majority 
of 128 to 39. 





March 5. Sir Francis Burdett introduced 
the Catnotic Question. He said that 
when he recollected the numerous and im- 
— discussions which this great question 
nad undergone; when he recollected that 
the cause of the Catholics had received the 
sanction of the most eminent men; when 
he recollected that it had been supported by 
Burke, by Fox, by Pitt, by Sheridan, and 
**Jast, not least,” by Grattan; when he 
recollected that almost every individual dis- 
tinguished for intellect had added his autho- 
rity to the great mass of opinion in its 
favour—it appeared to him that that 
man must be possessed of singular confi- 
dence, who, without the most mature 
deliberation, and the most profound reflec- 
tion, and also without the means and the 
ability to account for and justify his convic- 
tion, could make up his mind, against such 
a weight of authority, to resist the motion, 
with which he (Sir F. Burdett) should have 
the honour to conclude. The Hon. Baronet, 
after expatiating on the hardships to which 
the Cathvlics were exposed, proceeded to 
defend them from the charge of slavish 
subserviency to the Pope of Rome, and 
quoted in their behalf the answer of the 
Catholic Barons in the reign of Edward I. 
to the Pope, refusing his jurisdiction. He 
submitted that the Catholics were fully en- 
titled to the removal of disabilities from the 
first article in the Treaty of Limerick.— 
[Mr. Peel said, these words referred to the 
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besi only.J]—It was impossible to su 
a this article and t to the 4 
rison only, as if they who were most vio- 
lent in their opposition were entitled to the 
oe protection, but the article says all 
Jatholics. We had kept the Treaty of 
Braganza, and broken that of Limerick. 
Mr. Pitt intended to have affurded to 
the Catholics their emancipation; from 
what he had done he signified what he 
intended. He had even left office at one 
— because he could not support the 
atholics in his official tie wl friends 
of Mr. Pitt, then, ought to be the friends 
of the Catholics. Taking it as a measure 
of economy only, the Catholic claims should 
be granted. Had we treated Ireland as she 
deserved? The apprehension respecting the 
Pope was a bugbear ; the practical point to 
which the case was brought was this, that 
things could not remain as they were—some 
thing must be done, and the sooner the bet- 
ter. The Hon. Baronet then adduced the 
King’s visit to Ireland as implying relief to 
the Catholics. He then submitted his reso- 
lution as follows :—**That it is expedient for 
this House to take into consideration the 
state of the laws which impose civil disabi- 
lities upon the Roman Catholic subjects of 
this country, with a view to their repeal.” 
Mr. G. Dawson opposed the motion, and 
severely animadverted on the conduct of the 
Irish Catholic Priests, by whom every tie, 
every connection hetween landlord and te- 
nant had been severed. In lieu of gratitude 
for the kindness of his landlord, the Priest 
taught the Irish tenant to look upon him as 
a tyrant who oppressed and withheld from 
him his rights. The priesthood, in almost 
every instance, succeeded in thus detach- 
ing the tenants from their landlords, but in 
none of them had the tenants followed the 
conviction of their own minds. They had 
been made the victims of the most unfair 
and reprehensible practices, menaced with 
temporal injury and eternal punishment— 
the Priests threatening them with all the 
vengeance of the Holy Church, denying to 
them religious consolation and absolution, 
even refusing the sacrament, and, in some 
instances, extreme unction to the poor 
creatures who had not voted at the late 
election as they (the Priests) had desired. 
The Priests thus abused the power invested 
in them by the practice and the rules of 
their church, not to excite to acts of patriot- 
ism, but to deeds of ingratitude. Let 
their apologists exculpate them if they 
could; but let them not profane the sacred 
name of justice, by saying that it was in a 
just cause that those exertions had been 
used. Mr. Dawson then laid before the 
House several documents which proved the 
truth of his statements relative to the atro- 
cious conduct of the Catholic leaders and 
the Priests, and concluded by saying, that 
the Roman Catholics did not so much look 
for political power as for spiritual supre- 
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macy. The Catholic religion is unchanged, 
and so long as it shall continue unchanged, 
so long will it be to oppose its 
views.—Mr. S. Rice supported the motion, 
and observed, they should pause ere they 
spread discontent (perhaps rebellion and 
wretchedness) among a turbulent and brave 
people. If they be wise they will at once 
t emancipation, if generous, they will 
esitate ere they refuse the reiterated claims 
of a people of whom they are comparatively 
ignorant; and if true to themselves, they 
will remember that the alternative—Pro- 
testant Ascendancy, is a phrase not known 
to the British constitution, but that civil 
and religious liberty is.—Mr. . Stuart vin- 
dicated the Roman Catholic Clergy of Ire- 
Jand, and a the motion.—Mr. Cust 
opposed any further concessions to the Ca- 
tholics, and observed *‘ that a burnt child 
dreads the fire, so ought we to dread Po- 
pery ! !”—-Adjourned. 


March 6. Sir J. Newport having moved 
the order of the day for resuming the 
Catuotic Question, the Master of the 
Rolls rose, and gave an historical detail of 
the proceedings of the Roman Catholics at 
different periods, which he contended proved 
the necessity of retaining the existing Laws 
coy them. He observed that when 

on. Gentlemen stood up in the House as 
advocates for the Catholics, and spoke of 
the oppressive and intolerant laws that had 
been enacted against them, they most care- 
fully kept out of sight the occasions on 
which those laws were enacted. God forbid 
(said he) that I should ascribe to Roman 
Catholics of the present day, sentiments 
such as those, which are known to have 
been professed and acted upon by Catholics 
of the seventeenth century. (Loud cheer- 
ing.) But we are called upon to confer 
political power on a class, whose principles, 
experience has taught us, are adverse to 
liberty and constitutional government. A 
most remarkable difference occurred in the 
oath proposed in tne Bill of 1825, as con- 
trasted with the oath of 1793. In the lat- 
ter there were words to this effect—** I do 
solemnly swear, that I will defend the settle- 
ment of property as in this realm now 
established by law.” If that were a neces- 
sary provision in the oath of 1793, why is 
it now omitted? [ say, will not the House 
be astonished to learn that, in the Bill of 
1825, the whole of this provision is com- 
pletely omitted? (Loud cheering.) Was 
the omission made advisedly and deliberately ? 
Sir, I think there is no manner of doubt 
that it was. If so, I ask, where is the 
power, or the wish, on the part of the Ca- 
tholics, to give the security to which we are 
entitled? Let me ask Gentlemen to take a 
view of the present condition of Ireland? In 
1810, and from that to 1813, Ireland was 
comparatively tranquil; but now it is unne- 
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eessary to say, the whole island is in a state 
of extreme agitation and disorder. (Hear, 
hear, hear.) What occasions the present 
state of things in that country? I answer, 
a body which domineers over the country 
has caused the insubordination and dis- 
order. (Hear.) What do they ask—I 
should rather say, demand? In terms the 
most emphatic and peremptory, they de- 
mand the restoration of their rights—their 
unconditional restoration. (Cheers.) ‘¢ Ire- 
land,” to use the expressive language of one 
of the Roman Catholic orators, * Ireland 
is a gigantic suppliant, thundering at the 
gates of the Constitution.” (Hear, hear.) 
The Learned Gentleman said, there is one 
argument which I have heard over and over 
again in this House, that, supposing some 
sixty or seventy Members of the Roman 
Catholic profession were returned to serve in 
Parliament, what possible injury could arise 
from such a circumstance, and by what pos- 
sible means could they be dangerous to the 
State. Now, Sir, I will entreat the House 
to recollect (and it is with sincere regret 
that I do so), that there are at the present 
moment, and have always heen, many Pro- 
testant Members of the House of Commons, 
who entertain views, and profess sentiments, 
of a nature hostile to the Established 
Church of these realms; and if we throw 
into the scale another weight, if we add to 
this body another mass, knowing as we do that 
both willact with the same spirit, and make one 
common cause, shall we, I ask, be discharg- 
ing our duty to the Church, of which we 
are members, and which we have pledged 
ourselves, and are bound, to support? I 
am sure, from what I know of the Roman 
Catholic religion, that the moment of yrant- 
ing this measure would by no means lead to 
the permanent allaying of those differences 
and dissensions which now exist. Sir, the 
Roman Catholic religion is a religion of 
ambition, and its nature is continually to 
aim at the possession of something beyond 
that which it had heretofore possessed. 
The Roman Catholics have always consi- 
dered the Protestants as a people by whom 
they have been supplanted, and the Church 
property as property that has been wrested 
from their hands. Is there, then, any per- 
son in this country, who can seriously think 
that an Hierarchy, possessed of unbounded 
sway, would ever suffer Ireland to remain 
tranquil, while some object or other was yet 
to be obtained—that it would ever cease its 
exertions, day after day, until it had obtain- 
ed, not Catholic emancipation, but Catholic 
ascendancy. I, therefore, exhort the Mem- 
bers of the British House of Commons not 
to imagine that such a measure as that to 
which they are now called to give their 
sanction—notwithstanding what some ho- 
nourable and distinguished individuals may 
think upon the subject—is at all calculated to 
restore a permanent tranquillity to Ireland. 
—Mr. Plunkett supported the motion, and 
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replied to the arguments used by the Master 
of the Rolls, in a speech replete with close 
reasoning and eloquence, which he thus 
concluded :—*‘* This country had wooed, 
had won, and wedded Ireland—had raised 
her to a share in the empire—participating 
her glory with her. Was she not then to 
admit her to the equal enjoyment of politi- 
cal rights? Instead of making war upon 
ourselves, ought we not to consolidate our 
power? This country had been truly called 
the admiration and the envy of surrounding 
nations. But when we held up the mirror 
of public freedom to those nations, let 
them not see the flaw by which its beauty 
was disfigured. Let them not see that we 
are a divided people—let them not see that 
we are at war among ourselves, and should 
we be engaged in foreign hostilities, let not 
our enemies perceive that we are weakened 
by our intestine divisions, but rather that 
we possess that which is our best security in 
peace or war—an unanimity of sentiment, 
founded upon a community of interests, and 
a community of affection.—Mr. Peel replied 
to the arguments of the last speaker, in a 
speech which occupied two hours in the 
delivery. The Right Hon. Gentleman ex- 
amined the article of Limerick by the usual 
tests—the interpretation of contemporary 
writers, from all which he concluded that 
the articles in question promised nothing 
but a toleration of the Roman Catholic 
worship. In allusion to the inflammatory 
topics of the Irish Attorney-General, Mr. 
Peel remarked, that he was not surprised 
at the existence of agitation and discontent 
in a country over the legal affairs of which 
he presided. The Right Hon. Gentleman 
then exposed the fallacy of treating the 
question as a religious question, by showing 
that the machinery of the Romish Church 
was an engine for the acquisition and exer- 
cise of temporal power. He successfully 
resisted the attempt to draw a distinction 
between the Roman Catholic Hierarchy and 
the seditious Association, by stating that 
eleven of the whole number of titular 
Bishops were actually incorporated in that 
body, and that all of them were in corres- 
pondence with it; he proved by quotations 
from the addresses of the Roman Catholics, 
even from those which were designed to be 
conciliating, that they had objects in view 
beyond an equalization of civil privileges, 
objects inconsistent with the safety of the 
Church, and concluded by avowing that 
whatever alternative of danger might be 
held out, he would adhere to the preserva- 
tion of the Constitution.—Mr. Brougham 
spoke at length in support of the resolu- 
tion. He applied himself principally to the 
speech of the Master of the Rolls, and 
taunted that Gentleman with the circum- 
stance, that the University of Cambridge had 
given him a colleague favourable to the Ro- 
man Catholics.—Mr. Canning supported the 
motion with his usual strain of eloquence. 
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He said that his full and settled conviction 
was, that Parliament should enquire, deli- 
berate, and determine, as to the course 
which it was wise, and upright, and expedi- 
ent, to pursue; and, — done that, 
should not invite the Catholics to accept 
or reject, but call upon them to obey. 
(Cheers.) In order finally to set the ques- 
tion at rest, it was deemed, and justly, that 
the Crown should have knowledge of the 
power of interference in the appointment of 
Bishops. ‘The Government of Prussia was 
defended by that security. The King of 
the Netherlands was at that moment nego- 
tiating on the subject; Austria, Saxony, 
end many others, were in actual possession 
of it. The proposed resolution goes no fur- 
ther than to state, that the House adopts 
the opinion of its predecessors, who sent 
three Bills up to the House of Lords, of re- 
lief to the Roman Catholics, By voting 
with the Hon. Baronet, he did no more than 
sanction this proposition ; reserving to him- 
self the power of acting or not acting upon 
it. On the other hand, if this Resolution 
be negatived, if the House of Commons 
should decide that the consideration of the 
state of Ireland is not worthy to be entered 
upon, then is the House of Commons chang- 
ed indced ; and he shuddered to contemplate 
the consequences which might arise from 
such a change. 

A division then took place, when there 
appeared—For the motion 272; against it 
276; majority 4. 

There were present at the division on the 
Catholic Question 420 English members, 
91 Irish, and 37 Scotch. The number ab- 
sent amounted to 110, being 93 English, 
9 Irish, and 8 Scotch. Of the Irish mem- 
bers 57 voted for Sir Francis Burdett’s mo- 
tion, and 34 against it; of the Scotch 22 
for, and 15 against; and of the English 
193 for, and 227 against ; leaving a majo- 
rity of 34 English members against the mo- 
tion, 


—@— 
House or Lorps, March 18. 


Several Petitions were presented against 
the Catuonic Craims. The Bp. of Bath 
and Wells, on presenting one of these Pe- 
titions, assured the House, that however op- 
posed he was to any further concessions to 
the Catholics, he should be most happy to 
give his support to any measure calculated 
to improve the state of Ireland.—Lord Car- 
terry, in answer to some observations by 
Lords Darnley and Downshire, stated that 
the best and surest way of raising the Catho- 
lic population from their present degrada- 
tion, was to emancipate them from the 
trammels of the demagogues by whom they 
were excited and oppressed.—The Earl of 
Carnarvon said that the Catholics of Ire- 
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land are kept in a state of degradation as bad 
as that of the Greeks under the Turkish 
government.—Lord Roden said, that there 
are no people on the face of the earth who 
enjoy more liberty than the Irish Catholics. 
They enjoy every civil and political right 
possessed by British subjects, with the ex- 
ception only of that of legislating for a Pro- 
testant Church and nation. ‘The more the 
question is discussed, the better it will be 
understood, that it is impossible to admit 
Roman Catholics to legislate under our 
Protestant Constitution. 





In the House of Commons, the same 
day, Mr. Secretary Peel brought in his pro- 
posed bills for the consolidation of part of 
the Criminat Laws. The bills he proposed 
were four in number. The first would con- 
solidate the whole of the statute law relative 
to theft ; the second would consolidate the 
whole of the statue law relative to malicious 
injuries to property; the third, which, for 
the purpose of obtaining greater clearness, 
he had separated from the ovher two, conso- 
lidated the whole of the statute law relative 
to the important subject of remedies against 
the hundred; the fourth was an act for re- 
pealing the whole of the laws which would 
be rendered unnecessary by the introduction 
of the other three bills. ‘The effect of these 
bills, if they met with the sanction of the 
legislature, would be to remove no less than 
130 statutes; and he had the satisfaction 
of stating to the House, that notwithstand- 
ing the repeal of so many acts, the whole of 
the statute law relative to theft would be 
comprised in 29 pages. With respect to 
the wording of these bills, he had not ad- 
hered strictly to that of other statutes; he 
had found it necessary to take a middle 
course between the phraseology of the law 
of England and the brevity of the French. 
The first bill, ** A bill for consolidating 
and amending the laws in England relative 
to larceny, burglary, and robbery,” was 
then read for the first and second time. 





House or Lorps, March 16. 

On some Irish Roman Catholic Pe- 
titions being presented, the Earl of Win- 
chelsea replied to the arguments of the 
Petitioners, and cited the authority of Bos- 
suet, of the present Pope, and of others, 
in proof of the unchangeable character of 
the Church of Rome, and of its avowedly 
intolerant and unsocial spirit. The Noble 
Earl implored that in whatever shape, or at 
whatever time, the Roman Catholic Ques- 
tion should come before their Lordships, 
they would so act as to leave the British 
constitution unimpaired to their posterity, 
the best security that this empire chould re- 
main, as it had long been, the most exalted 
nation on the face of the earth. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 


The increasing demand for books and 
every species of literature in France, in 
direct opposition to the wishes of the High 
Court party, who are influenced by the Je- 
suits and Apostolicals, has for some time 
filled the Government with alarm; hence 
the proposed new law for restricting this 
flourishing trade, noticed in p. 166. It 
appears that seven times more books were 
printed in 1825 than in 1811; and the 
number for 1826 was one-fifth more than 
that for 1825. In the Courier Francais 
there is a curious statistical account of the 
literature of France in 1811 and 1825, 
drawn up by Count Daru, from which we 
give the following abstract, being exclusive 
of official papers or daily Journals :— 


In 1811 there were printed— Sheets. 
On Legislation ~ - 2,831,662 
On the Sciences - - 2,214,303 
Philosophy - - 410,298 
Political Economy - 131,133 
Military Affairs - - 1,147,400 
The Fine Arts - - 161,525 
Literature - - 3,781,826 
History - - 3,375,891 


Divers subjects, Almanacks,&c. 1,885,869 








Theology .- - - 2,509,752 

Total - 18,452,719 

In 1825, the number had risen to— 

Legislation - - 15,922,839 
Sciences ~ - 10,928,277 
Philosoph - = 2,804,182 
Political Economy - 2,915,826 
Military Affairs - 1,457,913 
The Fine Arts - - 2,937,301 
Literature . - 80,205,158 
History - - - 39,457,957 
Divers subjects - - 3,886.973 
Theology - - 17,487,037 

Total - 128,010,483 


Reckoning eleven sheets to the volume, 
the difference in favour of 1826, amounts 
to more than ten millions of volumes, 


SPAIN. 


The King of Spain has issued an ordi- 
nance, by which he opens a direct trade be- 
tween Spain and America in foreign vessels. 
This ordinance authorizes Spanish mer- 
chants to ship goods directly for South 
America, un er a foreign flag, ani to re- 
ceive South Americau commodities in Spain 
upon paying certain duties, without the 
necessity «fa permit in each particular in- 


stance, as has hitherto been the case. 

The Spanish Clergy have given new 
proofs of their devotedness to the cause of 
monarchy, by offering to the King’s Prime 


Minister, M. 


Calomarde, a present of 








600,000 reals to be employed in the 
public service in the event of Spain being 
forced into a war. 

PORTUGAL, 

An important disclosure has taken place 
in Portugal: among the baggage taken from 
the Portuguese rebels, in a recent affair in 
the province of Minho, was found a copy 
of a letter addressed to the Queen of Por- 
tugal by the Count de Montealegre, one of 
the rebel Chieftains, (see p. 166), together 
with a collection of letters between certain 
persons in Lisbon an ! the rebel leaders, im- 
plicating Peers, deputies, and some eminent 
merchants. In the letter from the Count to 
the Queen Mother he says, ‘‘ he was the 
first to raise his sword and to proclaim the 
rights of Don Miguel I.” and acknowledg- 
ing with gratitude the ‘‘ munificence and 
never-enough-to-be-admired generosity” of 
Ferdinand: to whom * he is indebted for 
signal benefits.” He admits that he took 
the command of ** the Royalists ’’ from the 
Princesses Beira and the wd of Spain, 
and that his nephew, the Marquis of Chaves, 
was appointed General-in-Chief under him, 
*¢ at the will of his Catholic Majesty :”’ thus 
confirming Ferdinand’s connection with the 
Portuguese Insurrection. 


PRUSSIA. 


An event which has lately occurred in 
Silesia has caused some sensation. In seve- 
ral villages of the circle of Liegnitz, which 
is inhabited partly by Catholics and partly 
by Protestants, the latter, who live on the 
best terms with the former, had given them 
Bibles to read, which were soon in the 
hands of many Catholics. The Prince 
Bishop of Breslaw, M. Von Schimonsky, 
was no sooner informed of this than he sent 
an ecclesiastical llor to the villages, 
to induce the Catholics, by exhortations 
and threats, to give up the Bibles. He 
assembled the Catholic bailiffs, and called 
on them so assist him in the execution of 
his mission. The bailiffs refused, and de- 
clared that they were themselves among the 
number of those who were guilty of read- 
ing the Bible, and even threatened, as some 
persons affirm, that they would all go over 
to the Protestant religion, if they were im- 
portuned any farther on this subject. The 
ecclesiastical counsellor, therefore, returned 
re infecté, and made his report to the Prince 
Bishop. Hereupon, the Bishop is stated 
to have claimed the assistance of the civil 
power, with which request the chief presi- 
dent, Von Merkel, did not think it advis- 
able to comply. 

A great number of Catholic Clergymen 
in Silesia have presented an address to theit 
superior, the Priuce Bishop of Breslaw; 
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respecting the abolition of various abuses, 
which, according to their experience, are 
the most adverse to the influence of reli- 
gion. They desire first of all, and especially, 
the improvement of the liturgy. They re- 
quire that the whole service shall be hence- 
forward read, not in a language unintelligible 
to the people, but in their own native Ger- 
man. This important and decisive step of 
the Clergy of Silesia (a striking contrast to 
the apostolical intrigues, as they are called, 
of the bigoted Clergy of Spain, Portugal, 
and France) will likewise be attended with 
important and decisive consequences. Sile- 
sia, the largest and richest province in the 
Prussian dominions, contains two millions 
of inhabitants, of whom about half belong 
to the Catholic Church. 

An official account states, that in the 
four years, 1823—-26, 50,890 persons were 
carried off by extremely sudden death in the 
Prussian empire; 4591 were murdered, 
4087 committed suicide. There were 664 
robberies; 11,348 criminals and vagabonds 
were arrested; there were 11,683 fires, by 
which 176 churches and convents, 4510 
dwelling houses in the towns, and 76,029 
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houses in the country, were reduced to 


ashes. 
UNITED STATES. 

In both Houses of Congress bills have 
been introduced, substantially the same in 
form, for regulating trade and intercourse 
between the United States, and the British 
Colonies, The object of this bill is to pre- 
vent the admission of any vessels into the 
ports of the United States after the 30th 
of Sept. next, from the Colonies and pos- 
sessions of Great Britain, including i so 
all by name, except Upper Canada; with a 
provision for the suspension of the act, if 
the Ports in the British Colonies and pos- 
sessions are open to the admission of ves- 
sels of the United States, paying uo higher 
or other duties than those levied on the Bri- 
tish vessels, &c. &e. 

COLOMBIA. 

On the 2d of Jan. the Liberator and Ge- 
neral Paez met in Valentia. The latter sub- 
mitted himself entirely into the hands of 
Bolivar, who immediately bestowed on him 
the title of Superior Chief of Colombia. He 
is to hold military rank in Colombia under 
Bolivar, with this title. 


+ &—— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, 


His Royat Hicuness tue Duxe or York. 

A very interesting account of the last illness of the lamented Duke of York 
has appeared from the pen of his gratefully attached Military Secretary, Lieut.- 
gen. Sir Herbert Taylor, K.G.H. It is written with great feeling and affection, 
in the form of a Diary or Memorandum, kept between the oth of June, 1826, 
(when his Royal Highness’s indisposition commenced,) and the 5th of Jan. 
1827. Sir Herbert Taylor kindly transmitted us a copy for insertion in our 
Magazine ; but the document having been lithographed for private circulation, 








tratec 


psc pg obtained admission into the daily journals, which of course frus- 
our intentions of giving it entire. 


However, we cannot resist the gratifi- 


cation of presenting the following extracts. 


“ The interest excited by the situation of 
the late Duke of York, and by every circum- 
stance connected with his long, painful, and 
lingering illness, from its con.mencement 
until the fatal hour which closed his valuable 
existence, has been so great, and the gene- 
ral feeling which it produced has caused so 
many particulars to be circulated and re 
ceived by the public as authentic, for which 
there either was no foundation, or at least 
very imperfect foundation, that I have, upon 
due consideration, been induced to draw 
up, from minutes taken during this distress - 
ing and trying period of my attendance 
upon His Royal Highness, a statement, not 
of the progress of the disease, or of the 
treatment pursued, but of such cireum- 
stances and facts as will shew the condition 
of H, R. H.’s mind under this awful visita- 
tion of Providence, will do justice to the 
exemplary resolution and pious resignation 
with which he met and submitted to it, and 
will satisfy his attached friends that H. R. H. 


was, in every point of view, deserving of the 
respect and the affection which have so 
strongly marked their sentiments towards 
him, and of the deep grief and regret which 
his death has occasioned in their minds, 
and in those of the respectable and well- 
thinking individuals of every class in this 
cumy © © 9 @ 

**His Royal Highness frequently spoke 
to me of his own situation and feelings, 
more especially on the 22d of September, 
when he told me he did his best to submit 
with patience and resignation ; that he tried 
to keep up his spirits; he met his friends 
cheerfully, endeavoured to go correctly 
through what he had to do, and to occupy 
himself at other times with reading; but 
when left to his own thoughts, when he 
went to bed and lay awake, the situation 
was not agreeable; the contemplation of 
one’s end, not to be met at once, nor within 
a short given period, but protracted possibly 
for months, required a struggle, and tried 
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one’s resolution. But after all, he did not 
know that he regretted it, or that he re- 
gretted that time was given to him, which 
had turned his mind to serious reflections, 
and which he was certain had been very be- 
neficial to him. If it should please God 
that he should recover, he would become a 
better man; if he did not recover, he would 
have to thank God for the time affurded for 
sefiection.””9 ©“ * & © 

‘*He put various questions to me, with 
a view to ascertain the causes of what he 
considered so sudden a change in his state. 
I accounted for it by what [ had learnt from 
the physicians, and ended by repeating that 
I had felt it my duty, however painful, to 
speak out. He thanked me, gave me his 
hand, and said I had acted as I ought, and 
as he expected, but he pressed me again to 
state ‘ what was the extent of the danger, 
and whether immediate?’ I repeated, that 
I had been assured, it was not immediate : 
* whether his case was without hope of re- 
covery ?’ I gave no decided answer, but 
said, that I could not extract from the phy- 
sicians any positive opinion, but that their 
language was not encouraging. He said, 
«I understand you; I may go on for a short 
time, but may end rapidly ; God's will be 
done—I am resigned.” He then called for 
his official papers, and transacted his busi- 
ness with composure and his usual atten- 
tion. He afterwards resumed the previous 
painful subject. 1 spoke to him about his 
private papers, and he confirmed some of 
the directions previously given to me upon 
that subject. He then spoke most kindly, 
took me again by the hand, and said, 
* Thank you, God bless you.’ I had hi- 
therto succeeded in controlling my feelings, 
but I could do so no longer, and I left the 
voor.” © & © @ 

**On the morning of the 28th of Dec. 
his Royal Highness appeared very weak, 
and had some attacks of nervous faintness, 
which together with other unfavourable 
symptoms, satisfied the physicians that the 
danger was becoming more imminent. The 
Bishop of London came at twelve, and de- 
sired that three persous should assist at the 
holy ceremony, and proposed that Sir Henry 
Halford and I should be added to the Prin- 
cess Sophia, which was mentioned to his 
Royal Highness, who readily agreed. Upon 
this occasion he came publicly, and put on 
his robes. His Royal Highness was quite 
composed, and nothing could exceed his 
pious attention, and calm devotion through- 
out the solemn ceremony. He repeated the 
prayers, and made the responses in a firm 
voice. Part of the prayers for the sick were 
read, but the service was, at the suggestion 
of Sir H. Halford, the short service. The 
Bishop was very much affected, particularly 
when pronouncing the concluding blessing. 
The Princess Sophia supported herself won- 
derfully throughout the trying scene, and 


Sir H. Taylor on the Duke of York's last Illness. 
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the Duke was quite free from agitation, 
After the service was over, he kissed his 
sister, and shook hands most affectionately 
with the Bishop, Sir H. Halford, and me, 
thanking us, and as if taking leave of all.” 
* * * * . * ® ¢ 
* * * * 

** Between one and two, [Jan. 4.] Mr. 
Macgregor came to tell me that his R. High- 
ness had named me frequently, and at last 
made them understand that he wished to see 
me. I immediately went to him ; I found him 
dreadfully changed, very feeble, much op- 
pressed, and evidently unable to distinguish 
objects clearly. Batchelor named me to 
him, and I sat dows close by his right side. 
He looked at me with a kind smile, took me 
by the hand, and I told him I had not left 
the house since I[ had last seen him. He 
asked me with difficulty, and in a faint, 
though steady voice, whether Col. Stephen- 
son was in the house. I said he was, and 
asked whether he wished to see him; he 
nodded asseut, and I immediately sent for 
him. Col. Stephenson went to his left side ; 
but, as his Royal Highness could not see 
him, I beckoned to him to come to the 
right side, and I moved back, so as to enable 
him to come close up, while I supported his 
Royal Highness, by placing my hand against 
the pillow, behind his back. He then gave 
his - to Col. Stephenson. After some 
interval, during which his Royal Highness 
breathed with great difficulty, and was very 
faint, and during which, Batchelor bathed 
his temples with Cologne water; he col- 
lected his strength, and said in a steady, 
firm tone of voice, but so low as to be 
hardly audible, to Col. Stephenson, whose 
head was further removed than mine, ‘ 1 am 
now dying.” After this, he dropped his 
head, and his lips moved for about a minute, 
as if in prayer. He then looked at us again, 
and appeared to wish to speak, but an at- 
tack of faintness came on, and his respira- 
tion was so difficult, and he seemed so weak 
and exhausted, that I thought he was dy- 
ing, and expressed that apprehension to 
Col. Stephenson, who partook of it. Bat- 
chelor bathed his temples again, and he 
rallied, after which he again took Colonel 
Stephenson's hand, and nodded to Batchelor, 
who told us he meant we should leave him. 
The scene was most affecting and trying, but 
yet in some respects satisfactory, as it show- 
ed that he was perfectly aware of his situa- 
tion, and we concluded that he had seen us 
together, as being his executors, and meant 
to take leave of us.” * * * * 

‘* At twenty minutes past nine [Jan. 5,] 
Col. Stephenson called me out, aud told me 
that he was in the last agonies. I hastened 
down, but my dear master had expired be- 
fore I eould reach his room, and I had the 
comfort of learning that he had expired 
without any struggle or apparent pain. His 
countenance indeed confir:ned this ; it. was as 
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calm as possible, and quite free from any 
distortion ; indeed it almost looked as if he 
had died with a smile upon it.” 

** Such was the end of this amiable, kind, 
and excellent man, after a long and painful 
struggle, borne with exemplary resolution 
and resignation, and I am confident, that 
the details into which I have entered of the 
Jast circumstances of that struggle, will not 
prove uninteresting to those who were sin- 
cerely attached to him.” 





ue 


Monument to THE Duke or York. 


At the meeting for opening a subscrip- 
tion for erecting a monument to the Duke 
of York, mentioned in our last, p. 168, the 
Duke of Wellington, having been called to 
the chair, addressed the meeting to this ef- 
fect :—We all witnessed the anxiety of the 
nation during the long and painful illness of 
his late Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
which terminated in the event that has given 
occasion to this Meeting. We likewise wit- 
nessed the sincere grief of the public when 
that lamentable event occurred. His Royal 
Highness had, by a long period of service, 
established himself in the respect and re- 
gards of the people. Some, who have had 
the honour of his Royal Highness’s ac- 
quaintance and friendship, have to lament 
the loss of a friend, endeared to their me- 
mory by many pleasing recollections; whilst 
the public at large lament the loss of a Prince 
whe, on account of his public virtues, his 
justice, and steadiness of character, afforded 
them the best hope, in case it had pleased 
Providence to have deprived us of his Most 
Gracious Majesty. Vader these circum- 
stances, it is not a it is not as- 
tonishing that many men should feel an 
anxiety to testify their grief and sorrow for 
the loss of his Royal Highness, as well as 
their respect for his memory, in @ manner 
that will in some degree convey to posterity 
the high honour which his contemporaries 
feel in consequence of his private and pub- 
lic virtues; but, above all, in consideration 
of the services which he performed during 
the 32 years which he commanded the army, 
20 years of which the country was involved 
in a war of unexampled difficulty and exer- 
tion. There are some topics connected with 
his Royal Highness of which I feel I am 
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more entitled than any other man to give 
my testimony. One of these is, that dur- 
ing the long period of illness under which 
his Royal Highness laboured, he performed 
every one of his duties to the utmost detail, 
and has transferred over to his successor the 
Army in the highest state of discipline, or- 
der, and efficiency. (Cheers). In addition 
to this I may be permitted to say, that dur- 
ing the services which I had the honour of 
performing in the course of that war, I was 
uniformly excited, encouraged, and support- 
ed by his Royal Highness. (Loud and con- 
tinued cheers). I beg to add, that I never 
recommended any officer on any occasion 
for his exertions in the field to his Royal 
Highness without that officer being in some 
way or other rewarded. (Cheers). 1 will not 
detain you any longer, Gentlemen, with ob- 
servations of mine, but I will proceed to 
read the resolutions which I have the ho- 
nour to propose for your approbation. But 
before I do that I will say, that there ne- 
ver was a character, ia this or any other 
country, who merited better than his Royal 
Highness that his name should be trans- 
mitted to posterity with respect and admi- 
ration. (Loud applause.) 

The necessary resolutions were then 
passed, among which were, that the King 
should be requested to patronize the under- 
taking, to approve of the model, and to 
appoint ‘*the place in the Metropolis” 
where the monument shall be erected. The 
following personages were appointed the 
Committee :—Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Bishops of London and Durham ; Dukes of 
Rutland and Wellington; Marquesses of 
Hertford, Anglesea, and Londonderry ; Earls 
of Lauderdale, Ludlow, Aberdeen, Salen. 
Cathcart, Rosslyn; Viscounts Exmouth 
and Melville; Lords Farnborough and Geo. 
Cavendish; Rt. Hon. Charles Arbuthnat ; 
Henry Bankes, esq.; Gen. Sir Johu Doyle; 
Sir Wm. Curtis; John Pearce, esq.; Gen. 
Fred. Maitland; Sir M. W, Ridley; Alex. 
Baring, esq.; Vice-Adm. Sir G. Cockburn ; 
Admirals Sir B. Hallowell, and Sir Graham 
Moore; and Sir Thomas Lawrence, Pres, 

A 


Nearly 45007. was then subscribed on 
the spot, of which the Earl of Darlington 
gave 300/.; Earl Powis, 200/.; the Abp. 
of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, Dukes 
ef Rutland and Wellington, Marquis of 
Anglesea, Earl of Westmorland, Bishops of 
London and Durhamy Hon. F. G. Howard, 
Sir Chas. Forbes, and Lieut.-Gen, Joha 
Slade, each 1001.3 and very many 50/. 





The sale of the Duke of York's furniture, 
&c, Feb. 21—24, realized upwards of 6,0001, 
There was a great competition for @ travel- 
ling dressing case, used by the illustrteus 
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owner during the Holland campaign, which 
was ultimately knocked down for twenty-one 
guineas and a half. The invalid chairs had 
many bidders, and the one in which his late 
Royal Highness had frequently reposed 
during his last illuess, was sold, after a spi- 
rited competition, for twenty-eight guineas 
and a half. A plain-lookiog chair, described 
as ‘* Bonaparte’s chair,” in the catalogue, 
was knocked down at seven pounds aud a 
crown. A card-box, of elaborate and deli- 
cately carved ivory, with the Royal Ducal 
Arms upon the top, and five other boxes, 
each with the coronct, and containing 11 
dozens of pearl counters, with the arms en- 
graved, and glass shade, sold for twenty- 
seven guineas and a half. Among the linen, 
a most beautiful Irish damask table cloth, 
with the royal arms and orders in the pat- 
tern, and cipher at the corners (new), 9 
yards long, 19/. 8s. Two dozen and nine 
napkins, to correspond with the crest, and 
collar of the garter in the pattern, 19/. 8s. 

The sale of plate took place March 19— 
22, when the most prominent articles were 
sold as follows :.—A magnificent cistern, 185 
inches in diameter, the neck and lip en- 
wreathed with vines in fruit, and the handle 
formed of two figures of Tritons bending 
over the rim, and looking in. On the out- 
side combats of Roman galleys, with nu- 
merous. figures very spiritedly designed. 
This bowl was said by Mr. Christie to have 
cost his Royal Highness 1,500/. aud pro- 
duced only 4461. 

A magnificent candelabrum, made by 
Lewis, of St. James’s-street, for the centre 
of a table, representing Hercules attacking 
the Hydra, and surrounded by its nine heads, 
which bear as many nosles for lights. Hylas, 
the companion of Hercules, is represented 
in the act of searing a neck of the monster 
below. The candelabrum was supported on 
a mass of rock-work, about the base of 
which are various reptiles. Weight 1,144 
ozs. 5 dwts. and the sacrifice, said Mr. Chris- 
tie, was here ‘* indeed great.” ‘There is 
only one duplicate of this in England. 
This was knocked down for 6s. an ounce. 

A grand prefericulum, with scalloped 
neck and lip» supported by two satyrs seated 
upon the shoulder, the handle formed of a 
satyr, rescuing two infant satyrs entwined, 
rom the folds of a dragon. The oviform 
body of the vase covered with a spirited re- 
lief, representing one of the battles of Alex- 
ander. A griffin supports the bowl of the 
vase, and upon the scalloped foot the arms 
of France are thrice repeated. This noble 
piece of plate is 23 inches high to the top 
ofthe handle; the weight 220 ozs. 13 dwts. 
This was likewise made by Mr. Lewis, and 
was purchased by a gentleman named 
Thomas, as well as the companion preferi- 
eulum, at 12s. 9d. per oz. 

A large silver-gilt dish, for the side-board, 
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25 inches long. In the centre is a Roman 
triumph, setting out from a ruined city, 
composed of multitudes of figures, some of 
them wholly detached from the ground of 
the dish; the border is embellished with 
pastoral figures, after Jordaens, which are 
very richly and beautifully chased; weight 
130 ozs. 15 dwts. Great competition was 
manifested for this and the following lot, a 
similar dish, the one of which brought one 
guinea an ounce, and the other a guinea 
and sixpence. 

A small circular waiter of solid gold, 
formed of gold boxes, presented with the 
freedom of different cities, the arms of all 
which are accordingly engraven within a bor- 
der of oak leaves, with the Royal Arms in 
the centre; a frieze of oak leaves and acorns 
beautifully chased upon the border; weight 
41 ozs 11 dwts. knocked down at 4/. 10s. 
an ounce. 

An ink-stand (a birth-day' present from 
one of the Princesses,) with a finely model- 
led figure of a female, in mat gold, kneeling 
while she attaches a wreath to an Ionic co- 
lumn of burnished gold, having within the 
wreath the inscription ‘¢ Vous la meritez,” 
was purchased for a member of the Royal 
Family, at 12s. 6d. an ounce. 

The shield of Achilles produced 1000 
guineas, as noticed in our memoir of Mr. 
Flaxman, p. 275. 

A beautiful tazza, by Lewis, within it a 
combat of cavalry in relief, and on it a broad 
frieze of masks and trophies, in cinquo cents 
taste, sold for Il. 10s. 6d. per oz. about 5s. 
an ounce more than its cost price. 

A pair of rich tazzas, also by Lewis, of 
exquisite designs and workmanship, sold for 
27s. an ounce. In one of them the state of 
mankind was represented before the flood, 
and an allusion to the catastrophe by water, 
in fine relief, and on the outside were— 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, in three com- 
partments with trophies. The stem of vase 
shape supported by termini, in fine cinque 
cento taste. Figures playing upon musical 
instruments and trophies, are upon the foot. 
The other cup represents the story of Lot 
and his daughters, and the destruction of 
Sodom by fire. The exterior stem and foot 
are embellished with similar ornaments, 
The weight 49 oz. 10 dwts. 

The silver-plate, especially the last three 
days of the auction, fetched a high price, in 
many instances more than the purchasers 
would have been required to give, had they 
stepped in to any respectable silversmith’s 
shop in London. This circumstance may 
be attributed to a desire tu possess some- 
thing in the shape of a memento, to be 
handed down as heir-looms in families, 
which had once belonged to the Illustrious 
Prince. The produce of this sale was, we 
understand, about 22,540! Another ot 
jewellery, &c, is now in progress. 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS, 
—_¢@--- 


GazettF Promotions. 

Adm. Sir Rob. Stopford, K. C. B. Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Plymouth. 

War-Office, March 5. 1st Reg. of Drag. 
Guards, Lieut.-gen. Sir Hen. Faue, G.C.B. 
4th Drag. Guards, to be Col. vice Cart- 
wright, dec.; 4th ditto, Lieut.-gen. Sir 
Geo. Anson, K. C. B. to be Col. vice Fane ; 
Goth ditto, Duke of Cambridge to be Col.- 
in-Chief.—Rifle Rrig. Major-gen. Sir Tho. 
Sidney Beckwith, K C.B. to be Col.-comm. 
ofa Battalion, vice Stewart 

March 9. Mr. A. Richert to be Prussian 
Consul at the Cape of Good Hope; and 
J. Hullett, Consul-gen. in Great Britain for 
Rio de la Plata. 

March 12. @d Drag. Guards, to be Ma- 
jors; Capt. Cha, Kearney, and Capt. Tho. 
Boyd, 4th Drag. Guards.—Colds. Reg. 
Foot Guards, Lieut.-Col. H. Salwey, to be 
Capt. and Lieut. col—ist Reg. Foot, Capt. 
Joseph Wetherall, to be Major ; 24th ditto, 
Major Standish O'Grady, to be Major; 
28th ditto, Major Harris Haile, 88th Foot, 
to be Major; 41st ditto, Capt. Cha. Lucas 
Bell, 87th Foot, to be Major ; 67th ditto, 
Capt. Arthur Poyntz, to be Major; 72d 
ditto, Capt. Cha. Maxwell Maclean, to be 
Major; 86th ditto, Capt. W. Richardson, 
to be Major; 87th ditto, Major P. La- 
touche Chambers, 41st Foot, to be Lieut.- 
col,; 88th ditto, Major W. Onslow, 28th 
Foot, to be Major.—Garrisons : Lieut.-col. 
Debbieg, 5th Garrison Bat. to be Fort 
Major of Dartmouth —Brevet: Brevet Ma- 
jor Edw. Kelly, 23d Light Drag. to be 
Lieut.-col. in the Army; John Oke, esq. 
Lieut.-col. on the Continent of Europe 
only.—Commissariat : Dep.-Assist-Comm.- 
Gen. J. Banner Price, to be A.-Comm.-Gen. 

Office of Ordnance, March 12.—Royal 
Art., Major-gen. John F. S. Smith, and 
Major-gen. H. Shrapnell, to be Col.-Com- 
mandants. 

March 16,—O. J. A. P. Meyrick, esq. of 
Bédorgan, to be Sheriff of the county of 
Anglesey, vice W. Bulkeley, esq. 





EccresiasTicaL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev Rob. Gray, D.D. Prebendary of Dur- 
ham, to be Bp. of Bristol. 
Rev. Dr. King, Archd. of Rochester. 


Rev. W. Ainger, Preb. of Chester Cath. 

Rey. C. E. Keene, Wiveliscombe Preb. ia 
Wells Cath. 

Rev. C. R. Ashfield, Blakenham R. Suffolk. 

Rev. T. Baker, Bexhill V. with Rodmill R, 
Sussex. 

Rev. Ld. F. Beauclerk, St. Michael’s V. 
St. Albans, co. Herts. 

Rev. R. Burnaby, St. George R. Leicester. 

Rev. T, Clark, Dallinghoe R. Suffolk. 

Rev. C. Cremer, Ailmerton with Runton R. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. C. Cremer, Felbrigg with Melton R. 
Norfolk. 

Rev. H. Dawson, Hopton R. Suffolk. 

-— J. Edmeads, St. Mary Crickdale R. 

jilts. 

Rev. Elliott, to the New Chapel of 
St. Mary's, Brighton. 

Rev. P. Glubb, Clannaborough R. Devon. 

Rev, J. Griffith, Fulbourn V. Cambridge. 

Rev. W. A. Hadow, Haseley R. Warwick. 

Rev. J. Hallward, Assington V. Suffolk, 
with Easthope R. Essex. 

Rev. Dr. Irwin, Chatham P.C. Kent. 

Rev. W. Jones, Eastbridge R. Kent. 

Rev. F. V. Lockwood, Mersham R. Kent. 

Rev. S. Rowe, Budeaux P. C. Devon. 

Rev. W. Wallinger, Hellingby V. Sussex. 

Rev. Dr. Wellesley, Bishop Wearmouth R. 
Durham. 








Cuapvains, 
Rev. J. H. Seymour, to the King. 
Rev. J. Harrison, to the Duke of Sussex. 
Rex, J. Fletcher, to the Earl of Warwick. 





Civit. Prererments. 

Oxrorp.—The Rev. Lewis Sneyd, M.A. to 
be Warden of All Souls, vice Bp. Legge, 
dec.; Stephen Peter Rigaud, esq. M. A. 
to be Savilian Professor uf Astronomy, 
vice Dr. Robertson, dec.; Rev. Baden 
Powell, to be Savilian Professor of Ge- 
ometry, vice Rigaud. 





Memters returned to serve in Parliament. 
Cockermouth—Lawrence Peel, esq. vice 
Wilson, who bas accepted the Chiltern 
Hundreds. 
Reading.—Charles Fysche Palmer, esq. vice 
Spence. 
Saltash—Hon Barth, Bouverie. 


—_—?¢? - 
BIRTHS. 


Feb. 2. At Hob's Castle, Rosburghshire, 
the lady of Sir William Francis Elliott, 
Bart. a son and _ heir: 11. At the 
Rectory, Pangbourne, Berks, the wife of 
the Rev. H. Breedon, a dau 16. In 
Chesterfield-st. May-fair, the wife of Tho. 
Greene, esq. M.P.a son. 19. At Berne, 
the wife of Chas. Henry Hall, esq. Secretary 
of Legation to the Swiss Confederation, a 
dau.——20. The wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Rowley, Master of Unis ersity College, Ox- 














ford, a dau. 21. At Morval, Cornwall, 
the wife of John Buller, esq. a dau 27. 
In Hill-st. Berkeley-sq. the Hon. Mrs. Geo. 
Phillips, a dau. 28. At Freefolk, Wilts, 
the wife of John Portal, esq. a son. 

Lately. At Biddestone House, Wilts, the 
wife of Henry Marsh, esq. a son. At 
North Huish Parsonage, the wife of the 
Rev. Jas. Arthur, a son and heir. 

March 2. At Wickham, the wife of 
Geo, Collins Poore, esq. High Sheriff of 
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Hants, a son and heir.——6. At Rushden 
Hall, Northamptonshire, the wife of Tho. 
Williams, esq. a son. 7. In Russel- 
lace, Fitzroy-sq. the wife of Capt. J. P. 
Wilsou, of the H. C.S. Hythe, a dau. 
9. The wife of the Rev. Dr. Goodenough, 
‘Westminster School, a son 10. At 
Bittern Grove, near Southampton, the lady 
of Major-gen. Ashworth, a son. li. At 
Lebeck House, Hotwells, the wife of Daniel 
Fenley, esq. of Montreal, a son. At 
Lodsworth, Sussex, the wife of the Kev. 
W. L. Batley, a son. 14. The wife of 
Dr. Bodley, of Albion-st. Hull, a son. 























Births.— Marriages. 
At Coker-court, the wife of W. Helyar, 
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esq. a dau. In Great Portland-st. the 
wife of Francis Moreau, esq. a son 
15, In Manchester-sq. the wife of Dr. 
Bright, twins. 16. In Upper Berkeley- 
st. the wife of J. Raymond Barker, esq. a 
dau. 17. At Anstey Manor House, 
Wilts, the wife of Wentworth Bayly, esq. a 
son. At Llangoedmore-place, Cardigan- 
shire, the lady of Major Vaughan, 84th 
Reg. a dau. 19. At Hexworthy, Corn- 
wall, the wife of Francis Glanville, jun. esq. 
a son. 

















—@— 
MARRIAGES. 


Feb. 9. At Ingoldmells, co. Linc. Au- 
gustus Booth, esq. of Friskney, to Mary 
Audley, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Sam. 
Partridge, vicar of Boston. 15. At 
Handsworth, Staff. W. Macmichael,M.D.&c. 
of Half Moon-st. Piccadilly, to Mary Jane, 
only dau, of the Rev. Tho. ee Freer, Rec- 
tor of Handsworth. At Hertford, the 
Rev.Rich. Wager Allix, Rector of Great War- 
ley, Essex, to Jane, relict of the late Rev. 
Geo. White, LL.B. At Dublin, Capt. 
Blois, R.N. second son of Sir Chas. Blois, 
Bart. of Cockfield Hall, Suffolk, to Eliza 
Knox, eldest dau. of the Rev. John Barrett, 
Rector of Inniskeel, co. Donegal. At 
Chariton Kings, co. Gloucester, John 
Samuel, only son of the late Adm. Graves, 
to Maria, second unmarried dau.—and on 
the 22d, at Broadway Church, near Middle- 
hill, Worcestershire, Wm. Nelson Clark, 
esq. of Ardington House, Berks, to Cath. 
eldest unmarried dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Moly- 
neux. 19. Mr. John Campbell, of Derra- 
leck, near Enniskillen, aged nearly 80, eleven 
days after the death of his former wife, with 
whom he had lived 50 years, to Miss Mary 
Maguire, aged 18. At Mistley, Essex, 
Lewis Agassiz, esq. 6f Stour Lodge, Brad- 
field, co. York, to Sarah Eliza, second dau. 
of Tho. Nunn, jun. esq. Capt. John- 
stone, Upper Wimpole-st. to Laura, eldest 
dau. of H. Rowles, esq. Stratton-st. 20. 
At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. A. W. Call- 
cott, esq. R.A. to Mrs. Graham.——20. 
Edw. Doubleday, esq. of Great Surrey-st. 
to Anna, eldest dau. of W. Careless, esq. 
22. At Malta, Liew. G. St. Vincent 
Whitmore, R. E. eldest son of G. Whit- 
more, esq. of Lower Slaughter, Gloucester- 
shire, Col. in same corps, to Isabella Max- 
well, eldest dau. of Sir J. Stoddart, Presi- 
dent of the High Court of Appeal, and 
Judge of the Vice Adm. Court, Malta. 
Edm. White, esq. of the War Office, to 
Sarah, youngest dau. of John Robert Parker, 
esq. of ee Harley-st. At Chelten- 
ham, Capt. Wm. H. Foy, E.I.C. to Mary, 
eldest dau. of Col. W. A. S. Boscawen. 
26. Joseph Hayne, esq. of Haddon, Ja- 






































maica, to Frances Jane, dau. of Wm. Car- 
ter, esq. of Millbrook 


24. At War- 








wick, Geo. Morgan, esq. of Clarence-ter- 
race, Regent’s Park, to Anne, second dau. 
of the late W. Anderson, esq. of Highwond- 
hill, Middlesex. 26. At Tottenham, the 
Rev. Geo. Hodgson Thompson, to Georgi- 
ana, dau. of Wm. Hobson, esq. of Mark- 
field, Stamford-hill. 27. Robert Storrs, 
esq. of Doncaster, to Martha, youngest dau, 
of J. Townsend, esq. of Pentonville. 27. 
At Layton, Essex, Tho. Masterman, esq. 
of New Broad-st. to Helen, youngest dau. 
of the late Carteret Priaulx, esq. of Beau- 
lieu, Guernsey. At Didbrock, co. Glouc. 
the Rev. Duncombe Steele Perkins, eldest 
son of Shirley Farmer Steel Perkins, esq. 
of Sutton Coldfield, Warwick, to Ann, 
eldest dau. of Josiah Gist, esq. of Worming- 
ton Grange. Major R. Carlile Pollook, 
90th Light Inf. to Marg. A. Sheridan, 
——_ dau. of the late Mrs. Sheridan, of 
ercy-st. Bedford-sq. At St. Geerge’s, 
Hanover-sq. the Rev. Henry Gunning, se- 
cond son of the late Sir Geo. Gunning, bart. 
to Mary Cath. dan. of W. R, Cartwright, 
esq. M. P——John Taylor, esq. of Ha- 
nover, to Frances Larkins, dau. of late Tho. 
Mather, esq. of Green-st. Grosvenor-sq. 

Lately. At Rilston, York, Nicholas Le 
Gendre Starkie, esq. M. P. of Huntroyd, 
near Paddiham, to Miss Chamberlain, eldest 
dau. of Abraham Chamberlain, esq. 

March 1. At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-sq. 
W. Stratford Dugdale, only son of Dugdale 
Stratford Dugdale, esq. M. P. to Harriet Ella, 
youngest dau. of the late, and sister to the 
present Edw. Berkeley Portman, esq. M. P. 
The Rev. J. Noble Coleman, to Mar- 
garetta Eleonora Marella, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. Daniel Evans, Rector of Llan- 
vernach, co. of Pembroke. At North- 
ampton, the Rev. C. Lee, second son of the 
Rev. T. T. Lee, of Thame, in Oxfardshire, 
to Harriette, eldest dau. of W. Brown, esq. 
15. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, John 
Hesketh Lethbridge, esq. eldest son of Sir 
Tho. Buckler Lethbridge, bart. of Sandhill 
Park, Somerset, to Julia, second surviving 
dau. of H. Hugh Hoare, esq. of Wavendon 
House, Bucks. 22. Col. Sir Edw, Miles, 
C.B. to Mary, only child of the late Rich. 
Hopkins, esq. of Kensington. 
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OBITUARY. 
—@— 


Ear or OnsiLow. 

Feb.22. At his seat, Clandon, near 
Guildiord, after only a few days confine- 
ment, aged 73, the R-ght Hon. Thomas 
Ouslow, second Earl of Ouslow, Vis- 
count Cranley, and Baron Cranley of 
Imbercourt, fifth Baron Ouslow of On- 
slow and West Clandon, and seventh 
Baronet; and Out-ranger of Wiudsor 
Great Park. 

His Lordship was born March 15, 
1754, the eldest son of George, first and 
late Earl of Onslow, by Henrietta, eldest 
daughter of Sir John Shelley, fourth 
Baronet of Maresfield Park, Sussex, and 
auut of the present Sir John Shelley. 
During his father’s life, he represented 
the family borough of Guilford in four 
Parliaments, from 1784 to 1806. He 
was appointed Out-Ranger of Windsor 
Forest in 1792, and succeeded his 
father in his tithes, May 17, 1814. 

The Earl was twice married; first, 
Dec. 20, 1776, to Arabella, third daugh- 
ter, and co-heiress of Eaton-Mainwaring. 
Ellerker, of Risby Park, Yorkshire, esq. 
By this lady he had issue, three sons and 
one daughter: Arthur-George, now Earl 
of Onslow ; Thomas-Cranley, who suc- 
ceeded his father as M.P. for Guildford in 
1806, and sat till 1818; Mainwaring- 
Edward; and Elizabeth-Harriet, who 
died unmarried, July 19, 1824. 

Having lost his first lady April 11, 
1782, at the early age of twenty-six, the 
Earl (then the Hon, Mr. Onslow,) was 
united, secondly, Feb. 13, 1783, to Char- 
lotte, daughter of William Hale, of 
King’s Walden, in Hertfordshire, esq. 
and widow of Thomas Duncombe, of 
Duncombe Park, in Yorkshire, esq. 
(uncle of the present Lord Feversham,) 
to whom she had been third wife. By 
this lady he had one daughter, Georgi- 
ana-Charlotte. 

Da. Pecuam, Bisuop or Lincoun. 

Feb.7. At his house in Connaught- 
place, aged 60, the Hon. and Right Rev. 
George Pelham, D.C.L. Lord Bishop of 
Lincoln, Canon Residentiary of Chi- 
chester, Clerk of the Closet to the King, 
Visitor of King’s College, Cambridge, 
and of Brasenose and Lincoln Colleges, 
Oxford, and Provincial Chancellor of 
Canterbury ; uncle to the Earl of Chi- 
chester. 

His Lordship was born October 13, 
1766, the third son, and seventh and 
youngest child of Thomas, first Earl of 
Chichester, by Anne, daughter and 


beiress of Fredric-Meinhardt Frankland, 
esq. (son of Sir Thomas Frankland, 
second Baronet of Thirkelby, cv. York). 
He was at first intended for the Army, 
aud for a short time held a commission 
in the guards, but afterwards determined 
for the Church, and took the degree of 
B.A. as of Clare-hall, Cambridge, in 
1787. He became a Canon Residentiary 
of Chichester in 1790, being presented to 
the prebend of Middleton in tbat church 
by the then Bishop, Sir Wm. Ashburn- 
ham, bart.; who, in 1792 also gave him 
the Vicarage of Bexhill, as the succeed- 
ing Bi-hop, Dr. Buckner, did that of 
Hellingley in 1800. 

On the 14th December, 1792, he mar- 
ried Mary, third daughter of the Rev. 
Sir Richard Rycroft, D.D. first Baronet 
of Farnham in Surrey, and sister to the 
present Sir Nelson Rycroft. 

In 1802, on the translation of Dr. 
Cornwall to the see of Hereford, vacant 
by the death of Dr. Butler, the Hon. 
Geo. Pelham was consecrated Bishop of 
Bristol, and received the degree of D.C.L, 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury. In 
1804 he published the Charge delivered 
at his primary visitation (reviewed in 
vol LxxIv. p. L141) 5 and in 1805, a Ser- 
mon preached in St. Paul's at the yearly 
meeting of the Charity Schools (review- 
ed in vol. LXxvi. p. 446). 

In 1807, on the translation of Dr. 
Fisher to the See of Salisbury, vacant by 
the death of Dr, Douglas, Dr. Pelham 
succeeded him at Exeter ; and in 1820, 
on the removal of Dr. Tomline to the 
See of Winchester, vacant by the death 
of Dr. North, the subject of our memoir 
was promoted to Lincoln, 

In his episcopal duties, Dr. Pelham 
could not be surpassed in urbanity of 
manners, punctuality of business, and 
impartial distribution of patronage. 

His Lordship’s death was occasioned 
by a severe cold, broughtonin attending 
the funeral of the Duke of York. His 
own funeral took place February 15, at 
Laughton in Sussex, the family burial- 
plaice. 





Dr. Kine, Bisuop or Rocuester. 

feb. 22. At Wells, aged 72, the 
Right Rev. Walker King, D.D. Lord 
Bishop of Rochester, Canon Residen- 
tiary of Wells, Prebendary of Peter- 
borough, Provincial Chaplain to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and F.S.A. 

The ancestors of Dr. King were of 
Skellands, in the district of Craven, ana 
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the first of them seated at that place is 
said to have come out of Westmoreland, 
and to have garrisoned the church of 
Kirkby Malhamdale for the Parliament, 
temp. Car. 1. The father of the Bishop 
was the Rev. James King, S.T.P. Chap- 
lain to the House of Commons, minister 
of Clitheroe and Dow:.ham in Lanea- 
shire, Vicar o' Guildford in Surrey, Canon 
of Wimdsor 1772, Dean of Raphve 1775, 
and who died in 1795. His mother 
was Anne, daughter and co-heir of Jobn 
Walker, of Hungerhill, esq. and from 
this family, from whom his Lordship 
reveived his name, he was doubly 
descended, the motber of his paternal 
grandmother being also a Walker of 
Hungerbill. The Bishop was born at 
Clitheroe, the third of five sons, all 
eminent in their professions. The eldest, 
Thomas King, D.D. was Prebendary of 
Canterbury, Chancellor of the Church 
of Lincoln, Rector of Blaydon, (to which 
Woodstock is a chapelry), and died in 
1801, The second, James King, LL.D. 
F.R.S. was the celebrated companion of 
Capt. Cook, the compiler of the last 
volume of his voyage, and died at Nice, 
in 1784. Edward King, esq. the fourth, 
was Vice-chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster; and John King, esq. the 
youngest, was Under-secretary of State 
under the administration of Lord Gren- 
ville, the Duke of Portland, and Lord 
Pelham. 

The Bishop was first admitted of Bra- 
senose College, Oxford, but afterward 
became a student of Christ-church, and 
proceeded M.A. 1775, B. and D.D. 1788. 
He was Private Secretary to the Mar- 
guess of Rockingham, when Prime 
Minister, and was the confidential friend 
and one of the executors of the celebrated 
Burke. He was for several years preacher 
to Gray’s Inn, and published in 8vo, 
1793, two Sermons delivered before that 
Hon, Society. He became a Canon Resi- 
dentiary of Wells in 1796, being present- 
ed by Bishop Moss to the prebend of 
Wivelscombe in that Cathedral ; and in 
1803 be was appointed by the Crown, a 
Prebendary of Canterbury. [In 1808 he 
was elevated to the See of Rochester, on 
the translation of Dr. Dampier to that 
of Ely, then vacant by the death of the 
Hon. Dr. Yorke. 

His Lordship was a man of a remark- 
ably liberal, warm, and amiable disposi- 
tion, and possessed very highly cultivated 
talente. He had the misfortune of being 
blind, or nearly so, for some years previ- 
ous to his death. He lived just long 


enough to appvint bis son, the Rev. 
Walker King, of Oriel College, Oxford, 
M.A. to succeed Dr. Liw, as Archdeacon 
of Rochester, after that gentleman had 
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held the office for no less than sixty 
years. 
Dr. Lecce, Bishop or Oxrorp. 

Jan. 27. At bis lodge, All Suuls’ Col- 
lege, Oxford, in hic 60th year, the Hon. 
and Right Rev. Edward Legge, D.C L, 
Lord Bishop of Ox'ord, Warden of All 
Souls, Vicar of Lewisham, Kent, and a 
Director of Greenwich Hospiial ; uncle 
tu the Eari of Dartmouth. 

This pious, learned, and exemplary 
prelate, was born Dec. 4, 1767, the 
seventh son of William, second Earl of 
Dartmouth, by Frances-Catherine, sole 
daughter and heir of Sir Charles-Gunter 
Nicholl, K. B. He was educated at 
Rugby, and from thence became a mem- 
berof Christ Church, Oxford. He was 
elected to a Fellowship in All Souls in 
1789, and proceeded B.C.L, 1791, D.C.L. 
as a grand compounder, 1805. He was 
presented by his father to the family 
living of Lewisham in 1797, and made 
a Prevendary of Canterbury in 1800; 
was appointed in 1805 to the Deanery 
of Windsor, then resigned by Dr. Man- 
ners Sutton on his removal from the Sve 
of Norwich to that of Canterbury ; and, 
resigning the Deanery of Windsor, was 
advanced to the Bishoprick of Oxford in 
1815, on the death of Dr. Jackson. In 
1817, on the decease of Dr. Isham, he 
was elected Warden of All Souls: and 
from that period he chiefly resided at 
Oxford. 

His Lordship’s disorder was pulmo- 
nary consumption, which has proved 
fatal to many of bis family. 

Bisnop PLUNKETT. 

Some sensation has been created in 
the Roman Catholic circles ix Dublin, by 
the death of the venerable Dr. Plunkett, 
titular Bishop of Meath, in his 89th 
year. 

Dr. Plunkett was born at Kelso, co. 
Meath, Dec. 24, 1738, and received an 
excellent education in the celebrated 
college of Trente-trois, founded by the 
Duke of Orleans. Having been ordained 
to the priesthood, he obtained a profes- 
sorship in the Irish community, and the 
place of chief almoner in one of the 
first families in France. He subsequent- 
ly took the degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
became an associate of the illustrious 
and roya! Navarre, and one of the four 
provincial superiors of the Irish college, 
called the Lombard. After twenty-six 
years absence, he returned to [reland, 
and in 1778, succeeded Dr. Cheevers in 
the Papal Bishoprick of Meath, his first 
visitation being at the close of that year; 
a duty which for forty-eight years he 
annually performed with the zeal and 
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spirit of a primitive bishop. Being a 
zealous patron of the domestic education 
of the Irish clergy, he tovok an active 
part in the deliberations of the Catholic 
prelates in 1794, having for their object 
the establishment of Maynooth; being 
named one of the original trustees, he 
was present with the late Papal primate 
aud the Rev. Dr. Troy, when bis Excel- 
lency Lord Camden, laid the foundation 
of that college in 1796. His growing 
infirmities compelled bim to resign the 
trust in 1825. 

For very nearly half a century he pre- 
sided over one of the largest Bishopricks 
in Ireland, and had the reputation, 
amongst all parties, of uniting as many 
of the qualities of the Christian pastor 
as were ever concentrated in one person. 





Lorp Durrus. 

Jan. 30. At his house in Harley- 
street, aged 80, the Right Hon. James 
Sutherland, Baron Duffus, who was re- 
stored to that title by Act of Parliament 
which received the royal assent May 26, 
1826. 

He was the eldest and only surviving 
son of Eric Sutherland, esq. (son of 
Kenneth the third Baron, who was at- 
tainted in 1715), by his first cousin 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir James Dun- 
bar, of Hempriggs, Bart. The family 
are descended from Nicholas, second son 
of Kenneth, third Earl of Sutherland, 
who was slain at Halidon Hill, in 1333, 
and from whom, Alexander, created Lord 
Duffus by Charles the First in 1650, 
was tenth, and the Peer now deceased, 
fourteenth in lineal descent. 

His Lordship was formerly in the 
army.. No one ever knew him without 
being struck with the uncommon vigour 
of his intellect, and impressed with the 
fervent kindness of his heart. Having 
never married, he is succeeded in his 
title by bis cousin Sir Benjamin Dunbar, 
of Hempriggs, Baronet, whose grand- 
father, the Hon. James Sutherland, 
second son of James, second Lord Duffus, 
assumed the name and arms of Dunbar, 
after marriage with Elizabeth, only child 
and heiress of Sir William Dunbar of 
that place. 

The remains of Lord Duffus were in- 
terred in Marylebone Church, on the 
7th of February. 

GeneraL CARTWRIGHT. 

Feb. 9. At his house in Nottingham- 
place, aged 73, General William Cart- 
wright, Colonel of the first or King’s 
Dragoon Guards. 

This officer was appointed to a 
Cornetcy in the 10th dragoons, Feb. 22, 
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1769; to a Lieutenancy, March 24, 
1775; Captain-lieutenant in the King’s 
own dragoons, June 29, 1779; Major, 
May 10, 1786; Lieut.-Colonel, Dec. 4, 
1793. He was appointed Aide-de-camp 
to the King, and received the brevet of 
Colonel, Dec. 15, 1796; and in 1799 he 
had the command ot a brigade of cavalry 
under orders for foreign service. He 
was promoted to the rank of Major- 
General, April 29, 1802, and he was em- 
ployed on the staff in England from May 
25 that year, to May 9, 1808, first in 
the inspection of cavairy regiments, 
chiefly in the Western district, previous- 
ly to a reductivn in their establishment ; 
afterward in the command of the cavalry 
and other corps on the coast of Kent ; 
subsequently in command of the cavalry 
in the home district; and lastly in com- 
mand of a brigade of cavalry in Kent, 
destined for foreign service. 

On Dec. 13, 1804, Major-General Cart- 
wright was appointed Colonel of the 23d 
Light Dragoons, from whence he was 
removed to the 3d or King’s own, Nov. 
18, 1807. He obtained the brevet of 
Lieut.-general April 25, 1808, and that 
of General, August 12, 1819. He was 
a member of the Consolidated Board of 
General Officers. 

Count G. V. Ortov. 

July 9. Aged 47, Count Gregory- 
Vladimirovich Orlov, an eminent Rus- 
sian nobleman, distinguished for his 
attachment to literature, and the patron- 
age he extended to it. 

Having been obliged, in consequence 
of the delicate state of his health, to 
exchange his native climate for a milder 
one, he resided several years in Italy, 
during which period he composed ‘* Mé- 
moires Historiques, Politiques, et Litié- 
raires, surle Royaume de Naples, 1820;” 
a work comprehending the entire history 
of Lower Italy, and marked both by its 
liberal and independent tone, and the 
historical research it displays. This was 
succeeded, in 1822, by his ** Histuire des 
Arts en Italie,’”” of which the two first 
volumes relate to music ; the two others 
to painting. He likewise published an 
account of his travels through part of 
France, 3 vols, 1823; and it is to him 
that the literary world is indebted for a 
translation into French and Italian of 
Krilov’s Fables, which was conducted 
under his auspices. Shortly before his 
death, he had commenced a French 
trans:tion of Karamsin’s History of 
Russia,—a labour of no ordinary magni- 
tude, and one which, if accomplished, 
would have been the means of com- 
municating to the rest of Europe that 
noble monument of Russian literature. 
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MALte Brun. | 

Dec. 14. At Paris, aged 51, Conrad- 
Malie Brun, the celebrated geographer, 
and one of the editors of the Journal 
des Debats. 

He was born in 1775, in the peninsula 
of Jutland, in the kingdom of Denmark. 
His father’s family was one of the first 
in that province; and possessing the 
nomination to several benefices in the 
Lutheran Church, he sent his son to the 
University of Copenhagen, to study 
theology, and take his degrees. The 
latter suffered bis taste in the belles 
lettres tosupersede theological pursuits ; 
and at Copenhagen he published a 
volume of poems, and undertuok the 
management of a Theatrical Review. 
At the University, however, he acquired 
that lofty power of reasoning which he 
was enabled afterwards to apply with so 
much success on various subjects. His 
father was of the aristocratic party 
which called for a war with France; but 
he espoused the cause of freedom, and 
wrote in favour of the enfranchisement 
of the serfs, and the liberty of the press, 
opinions not discordant from those of the 
minister Count de Bernstoff; and, a 
party having arisen which demanded the 
establishment of a free constitution, he 
became one of its most active members. 
In 1796, he published the Catechism of 
the Aristocrats, a biting satire against 
feudality and the coalition of soverigns. 
Menaced with a prosecution, he took 
refuge in Sweden; and while there, he 
published a volume of poems which 
acquired for him the encouragement and 
approbation of the Academy of Stock- 
holm. 

When Count Bernstoff was on his 
death-bed, he recommended to the 
Prince Royal to recal Malte Brun, and 
employ him in some diplomatic capacity. 
Accordingly, in 1797, be returned to 
Denmark, and was favourably received ; 
but, having publicly attacked certain 
ministerial measures, he was again under 
the necessity of seeking an asylum in 
Sweden. Soon after he removed to 
Hamburgh ; and it is said to have been 
about this time that he became either 
the founder, or one of the most active 
members of a secret society, called the 
United Scandinavians, the object of 
which was to unite the three kingdoms 
of the North into one federative repub- 
lic. This project excited so much 
alarm, that Paul of Russia, and Gusta- 
vus of Sweden, demanded frow' the 
Dauish Government, the punishment of 
its authors. In consequence, a prusecu- 


tion was commenced against Malte Brun, 
who was then in Paris, and he was sen- 
tenced to banishment. 


He settled in 
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Paris in 1799, devoting himself to lite- 


rary employment. In conjunction with 
Mentelle, he published, between 1804 
and 1807, ‘Political, Physical, and 
Mathematical Geography,” in sixteen 
volumes, 8vo. On the reputation obtain- 
ed by that work, the proprietors of the 
Journal des Debats requested him to 
join in the editorship of that paper. He 
accepted the invitation; and excepting 
for one brief interval, he devoted him- 
self to that laborious duty to the very 
day of his death. Only one hour before 
he expired, he traced a few lines for the 
Journal, but had not strength to finish 
them. 

M. Malte Brun was acquainted with 
all the languages of Europe; he wrote 
French with the facility of a native; 
he had a thorough understanding of the 
character of all the European cabinets ; 
and the correctness of his memory, the 
soundness of his judgment, and the 
order which he introduced into the mass 
of his previously acquired knowledge, 
made it easy for him to analyse the most 
complicated subjects. 

In 1807 appeared his ‘‘ Picture of 
Ancient and Modern Poland;" and in 
1808, he commenced a_ periodical work 
which is still continued, under the title 
of Annals of Voyages and Travels, and 
of Geography and History. It is a faith- 
ful and learned analysis of all the voy- 
ages and travels, and of all the discove- 
ries in modern times, In 1814 and 1815, 
he produced another periodical, called 
the Spectator, which was completed in 
three volumes. Of bis great work, his 
Summary of Universal Geography, six 
volumes have appeared; and the print- 
ing of the seventh and last volume is 
nearly finished. During the Hundred 
Days, he had the beldness to publish 
** Apology for Louis the XVIII ;” and in 
1825, appeared his Treatise on Legiti- 
macy, in which the same sentiments are 
more fully developed. 

Lastly, as if so many works were not 
sufficient to satisfy the passion for study 
and knowledge which consumed him, 
M. Malte Brun charged himself, during 
the last few months preceding his de- 
cease, with the drawing up of a Diction- 
ary of Universal Geography, in one 
volume, which isin part printed. His 
labours were too great for his strength ; 
and his physical energies were rapidly 
giving way. An interval of repose might 
have restored him, but he neglected the 
counsels of friendship; and the fatal 
crisis speedily arrived. For three days 
only he kept his room; but even then 
he felt an anxiety to render bimself use- 
ful, and only death could snatch the pen 
from his fingers. 
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M. Malte Brun was of very social 
habits, and during the winter had a 
regular weekly dinner of the literati of 
eminence of every country. He was 
extremely obliging, and had an excellent 
heart : it was only when he took the 
pen in bis hand that he was really 
méchant, for then he neither spared 
friend nor foe, which made him many 
enemies. 

On the 17th of December, bis remains 
were interred in the Cemetery of the 
West, where M. Eyries paid the tribute 
of his esteem and regret tu hs colleague, 
and M. de la Renaudiere bade a last 
adieu to the man who had preceded him 
in his office. In the church Rue de 
Billettes, a funeral oration was pro- 
nouneed by M. Boissand the Lutheran 
minister. M. Malte Brun has left a 
widow and two sons. 

Prorrssor Bope. 

Lately. At Berlin, in his 80th year, 
John Elert Bode, Royal Professor of 
Astronomy at the Academy of that city. 

He was a native of Hamburgh, and 
early displayed a love of the mathemati- 
cal sciences. The eclipse of 1766 first 
gave an opportunity of manifesting his 
astronomical knowledge, aud he was 
only twenty-five when he was appointed 
in 1772 to his professorship at Berlin, a 
post he held for fifty-four years. He 
soon became a correspondent of all the 
most celebrated astronomers; and he 
published numerous works of accuracy 
and value. Among the principal of them 
are, an “ Introduction to the knowledge 
of the Starry Heavens ;"” “* Elements of 
the Astronomical Sciences;"’ and an 
** Atlas Ceelestis,” in twenty sheets, 
containing 17,240 stars, and 12,000 more 
than had been previously laid down. 
Amongst the great men with whom 
Bode was closely connected, was Sal- 
lande, who is said to have entertained a 
higher opinion of him than of any other 
of his competitors in the same science. 
The Professor was found dead at his desk. 





Joun Firaxman, Eso. P.S.R. A. 

Dec. 3. At his house, 7, Bucking- 
ham-street, Fitzroy-square, aged 71, 
John Flaxman, esq. R. A. Professor of 
Sculpture to the Royal Academy; and 
Member of the Academies of Rome, 
Florence, and Carrara. 

This eminent sculptor was born at 
York, July 6, 1755. His father, of the 
Same name and profession, was for many 
years employed by Roubilliae and Schee- 
maker; and also kept a large shop 
in the Strand, for the sale of plaster 
figures, which was not then so hackuney- 
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ed a trade, as it has now become, by 
the large importation of Italians. 

The mind of the son, who was an ex- 
cellent Greek and Latin scholar, seems to 
have been early imbued with that classic 
feeling and taste which it is essential an 
historical sculptor should possess, and in 
which his industry subsequently made 
him pre-eminent. He was admitted a 
student of the Royal Academy in 1770. 
In 1782, he married Miss Anne Denman, 
of a respectable family in London, not 
only an amiable, but a highly accom- 
plished female, to whom he was greatly 
indebted, when designing from the Greek 
authors, for pointing out beauties which 
might have escaped him, and which told 
in his productions with admirable effect. 

In 1787, Mr. Flaxman went to Italy, 
where he pursued bis studies for seven 
years. While resident in Rome, he was 
engaged by the late Earl of Bristol to 
execute in marble, his magnificent group 
representing the Fury of Athamas, from 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, consisting of four 
figures above the natural size. For this 
he received 600/., a sum which proved far 
from sufficient to cover the actual cost, 
and Flaxman, in all but reputation, was 
a considerable loser by the commission. 
The group is preseryed at Ickworth, the 
seat of the Earl of Bristol in Suffolk. 

About the same time be made, for Mr. 
Hare Naylor, about eighty designs from 
the Iliad and Odyssey. These were so 
highly approved, that be was afterwards 
engaged to illustrate, in the same 
manner, the works of Dante for Mr. 
Thomas Hope, and Aschylus for the 
late Countess Spencer. All these de- 
signs were made at Rome, and engraved 
there by Thomas Piroli. The Homer 
was published in 4to. 1793, and again 
with additional plates, in 1805; the 
#Eschylus in 1795; the Dante in 1807. 
His illustrations of Hesiod were made 
after bis return to England. The origi- 
nal drawings remain in the possession 
of his sisters; and engravings from 
them, by W. Blake, were published 
in 1816. These magnificent works es- 
tablished his fame throughout Europe, 
particularly among the critics and cog- 
noscenti of Italy and Germany, with 
whom he is considered to have ac- 
quired a higher reputation than any 
artist of our country, excepting Sir 
Christopher Wren and Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. In 1794, Mr. Flaxman returned 
to England, and was elected, on his way, 
a Member of the Academies of Florence 
and Carrara. His first work on his 
return, and for which he received the 
commission before he left Rome, was the 
monument to Lord Mansfield, in West- 
minster Abbey. 
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As asculptor, Mr. Flaxman’s works 
are of that higher order which is not 
calculated to obtain immediate popu- 
larity. He never, it is believed, executed 
busts, except as portions of sepulchral 
monuments, to the production of which, 
from the devotional character of his 
mind, he was particularly disposed. One 
of his earliest productions was bis monu- 
ment to William Collins, in Chichester 
Cathedral. It represents the poet ina 
sitting posture, studying, in accordance 
with an anecdote told of him by Dr. 
Johnson, * the best of books,”—while 
his lyre and poetical compositions lay 
neglected on the ground, This much ad- 
mired specimen of Flaxman’s genius, was 
the means of introducing into the same 
Cathedral several other of his beautiful 
productions. Of these, the one he bim- 
self most esteemed, was probably the 
monument to Miss Cromwell, for that 
was selected to accompany Covllins’s, in 
a plate which he presented to Mr. Dalla- 
way’s History of Chichester. It repre- 
sents an exquisitely beautiful figure 
rising to heaven with three angels, and 
inscribed COME YE BLESSED. 

Others at Chichester are : 

To Dean Ball,—a female figure weep- 
ing over a sarcophagus, and a consoling 
angel. 

To Mrs. Dear,—in form of an antique 
cippus, with two most elegant small 
figures of Hope and Religion. 

To Mrs. Smith,—a conjugal genius 
reclining over an extinguished torch. 

In St. Paul’s Cathedral : 

To Earl Howe,—Britannia holding a 
trident, is sitting on a rostrated pedestal ; 
on her left the Earl stands below her, 
holding a telescope, while the British 
lion is watching by his side ; on the 
right, Histery records in golden letters 
the atchievements of the Admiral, and 
Victory, leaning on her shuulder, lays a 
palm-branch on the lap of Britannia. 

To Captain Miller,—a bas-relief ; Bri- 
tannia and Victory uniting in raising 
against a palm-tree a medallion of the 
deceased. 

To Lord Nelson,—a statue of the hero 
dressed in the pelisse presented him by 
the Grand Signor, leaning on an anchor, 
and raised on a pedestal, on which four 
sea deities are carved in relief; with Bri- 
tannia, directing the attention of two 
young seamen to their great example ; 
and the British lion. 

To Sir Joshua Reynolds,—a statue in 
the gown of a Doctor of Laws, holding 
his lectures in his right hand, and his 
left resting on a pedestal above the head 
of Michael Angelo. 

In Westminster Abbey : 

To George Lindsay Jobnstone, esq.— 
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a female extended over a bier, her bands 
clasped as in deep sorrow, 

To the Earl of Mansfield,—a statue, 
in his judicial robes, seated in a curule 
chair placed on a lofty pedestal, with 
standing figures of Justice and Wisdom; 
and behind, a recumbent youth emble- 
matical of Death. The expence of this 
monument was 2,500/; an excellent 
representation of it is engraved in Brit- 
ton’s Fine Arts of the English School. 

To Capt. James Montagu,—a majestic 
statue, backed by naval trophies, and 
crowned by Victory, with two lions 
crouching at the foot of the pedestal. 

To Geveral Paoli,—a bust. 

The following are some of Mr. Flax- 
man’s other monumental works : 

In St. Andrew’s Chapel, Aberdeen, a 
statue to Bishop Skinner. 

At Brentford, to Dr. William Howell 
Ewin. 

At Brington, in Northamptonshire, to 
the late Countess Spencer, figures of 
Faith and Charity with her children. 
This monument, which is situated at the 
east end of the Spencer chapel, is so 
placed immediately under that of the 
late Earl by Nollekins, which is a figure 
of Benevolence suspending a medallion 
of his Lordship, as to appear a portion 
of the same design.—See in one of the 
beautiful plates presented by Earl Spen- 
cer to the first Part of Mr. Baker's 
Northamptonshire. 

At Camberwell, to Dr. Wanostrocht, 
—a mourning schvolboy. 

At Christchurch, Hampshire,—a group 
the size of nature, to Lady Fitzharris and 
children. 

At Eartham, in Sussex, a small bas- 
relief to Thomas Hayley, “his beloved 
scholar,"’ and son of the poet. 

At Flamsted, in Hertfordshire, to the 
Sebright family, figures of Faith and 
Hope.~-See the inscriptions in vol. 
LXXxil. i. 211. 

In Gloucester Cathedral, to Mrs. Mor- 
ley,—a figure of that lady standing on 
the sea, with an infant in ber arms, and 
taken charge of by three angels. 

In Ireland, (but where we are not 
informed,) two monuments, to the Earl 
of Massareene, and to Mrs. Tighe, the 
author of Psyche. 

At Leeds, to Capts. Walker and Beck- 
ett, slain at Talavera, the expence of 
which was 6002. 

At Lewisham in Kent, to Miss Mary 
Lushington,—a mourning mother, rous 
ed by a consoling angel to the text, 
BLESSED ARE THEY THAT MOURN.—See 
the epitaph by Hayley, vol. Lxxxt. ii, 557. 

At Micheldever, Hampshire, to the 
family of Baring,—three large bas-re- 
liefs of designs from the Lord’s Prayer, 
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namely, in the centre, a single figure, 
inscribed THY WILL BE DONE; On one 
side, a group from the passage, THY 
KINGDOM COME, and on the other, a 
group from the clause, DELIVER US FROM 
EVIL, They are engraved by Mr. Britton 
in his Fine Arts of the English School. 

In the chapel of University College, 
Oxford, a monument to Sir William 
Jones, representing, in a bas-relief, 
which is supported by tigers’ heads, the 
learned Judge engaged in a digest of the 
Hindvoo code, with Brahmins attending. 

There is also another monument to 
Sir W. Jones at Oxford, by Mr. Flaxman. 

At Poplar,to George Steevens,—a bas- 
relief, representing the deceased in a sit- 
ting posture, ardently contemplating a 
bust of Shakspeare. It is a remarkably 
beautiful little monument; and is en- 
graved in Lysons’s Environs, Suppt. 
p- 294. 

At Romsey, to Lord and Lady Palmer- 
ston, Tiis was being erected at the 
petiod of Flaxman’s death. 

In Winchester Cathedral: To the wife 
of Bishop North,—figures of Piety and 
Faith. 

To Dr. Joseph Warton,—that eminent 
pedagogue seated in a chair, teaching 
three boys who stand before him; en- 
graved in Milner’s Winchester, vol. 1. 

-9l. 

The basso-relievos in the front of 
Covent-garden Theatre were designed 
by Flaxman, and one of them, and the 
statue of Comedy, of his ownexecution| 

For the Earl of Egremont, Mr. Flax- 
man executed a statue of Apullo, and a 
colossal group of Michael the Arch- 
angel’s victory over Satan, which is but 
just fivished. 

At the East India House, a statue of 
Warren Hastings. 

At Glasgow, a statue of Pitt in the 
Townball, and a_ colossal statue in 
bronze ot Gen, Sir John Moore. 

For his present Majesty he designed a 
model of the shield of Achilles. This 
exquisite performance is now well known 
to the public, from the duplicate copy 
which has been recently sold by Mr. 
Christie among the plate of the Duke 
of York, and of which we have the fol- 
lowing description: In the circular 
compartment, which forms the centre, 
the sun is represented in a quadriga, in 
alto relievo, surrounded by various con- 
Stellations, on a celestial planisphere. 
Round this are described, in succesive 
groups, the marriage procession, and 
banquet ; the quarrel and judicial ap- 
peal; the siege and ambuscade, and 
military engagement ; the harvest-field; 
the vintage ; shepherds defending their 
herds, attacked by lions; and the Cre- 
tan dance. The waves of the sea form 
the border of the shield. The silver 


weighs about 634 ounces. This noble 
piece of workmanship, Mr. Christie said, 
was purchased at 2,000/. There were 
only five copies of it existing, three of 
which were in the possession of Noble- 
men, and the fourth was in the bands of 
Messrs. Rundell and Bridge, by whom it 
was chased and gilt. A commission, he 
added, of 1,0001. was left by a gentle- 
man, and on putting it up at that sum, 
Mr. Bridge offered a thousand guineas. 
There being no opposition, it was knock- 
ed down at that sum. 

The contemporary eminence of Flax- 
man and Canova necessarily brought 
them into frequent comparison ; but 
their spheres appear to have been entire- 
ly distinet, Canova excelling more in 
the exquisite delicacies of the buman 
figure, and Flaxman in general and ex- 
tensive composition of figures. Canova 
himself, when in this country, was so 
struck with some of the productions of 
Flaxman, as to declare, with that modesty 
which always accompanies genius, that 
he had not produced such works, 

In 1799 Mr. Flaxman published, in 
4to. “A letter to the Committee for 
raising the Naval Pillar or Monument, 
under the patronage of his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Gloucester,” to which a 
reply was made by Alexander Balfour, an 
architect. Mr. Flaxman's proposition 
was to form a colossal statue of 200 feet 
in height, to be placed on Greenwich- 
hill, to be seen from the river. 

In 1809 ** asketch of Romney's pro- 
fessional character” was contributed by 
Mr. Flaxman to Hayley’s Life of that 
artist. (see vol. LXXIX. p. 1147.) 

Mr. Flaxman was elected a member of 
the Royal Academy in 1800, and had 
been for about fifteen years Professor of 
Sculpture to that Institution. In 1816 
he was elected, with Sir Thomas Law- 
rence and Mr. Fuseli, a member of the 
Academy of Painting and Sculpture at 
Rome. 

The Professor's lectures at the Acade- 
my were highly admired, and we are 
happy to understand that they and other 
tracts will be published by his sisters ; 
who are having many works in sculp- 
ture of great importance finished under 
the direction of Mr. Denman, the bro- 
ther-in-law and pupil of the deceased, 
Among these is a statue of Burns for 
Edinburgh, one of John Philip Kemble 
for Westminster Abbey, and a third of 
the Marquess of Hastings fur Bombay. 

it may be added, that Mr, Flaxman 
had made the designs for nearly all the 
sculpture for the exterior of the King’s 
new palace, and was to have executed as 
much of it as he could undertake,—but 
the whole was to have been under his 
direction. These were the last drawings 
be touched, and are now invaluable. 
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Having lost his wife in 1890, (see vol. 
LXxx. i. 281.) Mr. Flaxman’s latter years 
were rather retired. He was a man of 
warm benevolence and rigid integrity. 
In all pecuniary matters, he was so 
severely scrupulous against his own in- 
terest, that his profession was far less 
productive to him than to most artists 
enjoying equal rank. 

Mr. Flaxman contracted a severe cold 
on Sunday, December 3 ; but was suffici- 
ently well on Monday to receive a few 
friends at dinner. Medical advice was 
called in the same evening. His consti- 
tution had been weakened by a gradual 
decline of health, which had for several 
years excited the apprehensions of his 
professional and personal friends ; and 
he was therefore spared the suffering of 
a severe or procrastinated illnees. 

It was the intention of the members 
of the Royal Academy to follow the re- 
mains of their late Professor uf Sculp- 
ture to the grave, in a manner becoming 
the respect which they entertained for 
his virtues and talents. This mode of in- 
terment, however, was found to be con- 
trary to the express will of the deceased, 
and to the wishes of the family; and, 
therefore, the funeral was private. It 
took place on the 15th December, attend- 
ed by the President and Council of the 
Academy, as well as his private friends. 

A portrait of Mr. Flaxman was pub- 
lished in Mr. Dance’s Collection ; and a 
later likeness in the European Magazine 
for May 1823. Two others, we under- 
stand, are about to appear; one, painted 
by J. Jackson, R.A. to be engraved by 
Turner; and the other from a medallion 
modelled by himself at Rome, to be pre- 
fixed to his Lectures. 





J.M. Goon, M. D. 

Jan. 2. At the house of bis daughter, 
at Shepperton in Middlesex, of an in- 
flammatory attack brought on by cold, 
aged 62, John Mason Good, M. D. 
F. R. S. &e. 

The education of medical men, when 
conducted, as ever should be the case, 
upen a broad and liberal plan, not only 
leads to a vast range of collateral science, 
but is necessarily based on an intimacy 
with the language and the literature of 
Greece and Rome. Hence many of the 
first physicians in all ages have been dis- 
tinguished as well for their love aad pur- 
suit of elegant studies, as of those more 
immediately connected with the practice 
of the healing art. On the continent, 
amid a host to which we might point 
witb pride and pleasure, it will suffice to 
mention the venerated names of Fracas- 
torius, Haller, and Zimmerman, men 
alike dear to the student of nature and 
the disciple of the muses. Nor do we 
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want in our own island many, both in the 
past and present times, who have traced, 
with equal energy and success, this two- 
fold path tofame. But a few years have 
gone by since we lost, and in the vigour 
of his days, the lamented Leyden, a 
physician distinguished among his con- 
temporaries not more for his enthusiastic 
love of science, than for the beauty of 
his poetry, and the almost unrivalled ex- 
tent of his philological attainments. 

Like Leyden, the subject of our pre- 
sent brief sketch early acquired a justly- 
earned character for deep and multifari- 
ous erudition ; bu:, more fortunate than 
Leyden in length of days, he added to 
these acquisitions a great, and we think 
a permanent reputation as a medical 
writer and philosopher. 

Dr. Good was born at Epping in Essex, 
May 25, 1764, and was descended from 
a family of great respectability and an- 
tiquity at Romsey near Southampton, 
whither his father, a dissenting minister 
of exemplary character, and consider- 
able literary attainments, immediately 
removed on the death ef his elder bro- 
ther, and whilst the subject of our me- 
moir was yet an infant. Here, under 
the most able parental tuition, his father 
having married Miss Peyto, the favourite 
niece of that excellent man John Mason, 
A.M. the author of the well-known trea- 
tise on ‘* Self Knowledge,” he enjoyed a 
very liberal and comprebeusive initiation 
into the waiks of literature and science. 
Dr. Good commenced the exercise of his 
profession as a general practitioner at 
Sudbury in Suffolk, where he married 
one of the daughters of the late T. Fenn, 
esq. a banker of that place, 

Sudbury, however, was a field too 
confined tor his talents, and he was in- 
duced, in the spring of 1793, to exchange 
it for the metropolis, where baving set- 
tled himsell in Guilford-street, be gradu- 
ally rose into that celebrity, both asa 
scholar of uncommon powers, and as a 
medical writer of the first class, to which 
we have just alluded. 

With a critical knowledge of classical 
literature, Dr. Good had early in life 
combined the study of the oriental lan- 
guages; and in 1803 he published the 
first fruits of his philological acquisitions 
under the title of “ Song of Songs ; or 
Sacred Idyls ; translated from the origin- 
al Hebrew, with notes critical and ex- 
planatory,” 8vo. This version, which 
offers a new arrangement, is beautifully 
executed, uuder the double form of prose 
and poetry. The metrical translation is, 
in a high degree, spirited and elegant, 
aud the notes exhibit a large share of 
taste and erudition. (See a review of it 
in vol, LXXv. p. 233). 

The same year produced our author's 
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Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the 
Rev. Alexander Geddes, LL.D. 8vo.” a 
work which, while it interests as a high- 
ly pleasing and impartially written ac- 
count of a very profound scholar and 
truly original character, impresses us, 
at the same time, with a full conviction 
of the writer’s sufficiency for the task 
which he had undertaken as a biblical 
critic and scholar. 

Two years after the publication of 
these memoirs, appeared Dr. Good's very 
valuable translation of Lucretius, the 
most elaborate of all his works in tbe 
provinces of philology, poetry, and cri- 
ticism ; it is entitled ‘* The Nature of 
Things, a Didactic Poem, translated from 
the Latin of Titus Lucretius Carus, ac- 
companied with the original Text, and 
illustrated with various Prolegomena, 
and a large body of Notes, Philological 
and Physiological,” 2 vols. 4to. This 
translation is in blank verse, and in 
numerous instances, where the original 
rises into fervour and inspiration, does 
great credit to Dr. Good’s powers of 
poetical expression. But it is scarcely 
possible to convey to the reader, without 
his actual inspection, an adequate idea 
of the vast body of illustration, critical 
and philusophical, which is included in 
the notes. Almost every polished lan- 
guage, Asiatic as well as European, is 
laid under contribution ; and the versions 
which uniformly accompany the nume- 
rous parallelisms and quotations, are, for 
the most part, executed in a masterly 
style. To this, in 1812, succeeded a 
version of ** The Bouk of Jub, literally 
translated from the original Hebrew, 
and restored to its natural arrangement : 
with Notes critical and illustrative, and 
an introductory Dissertation on its scene, 
scope, language, author, and era,”” 8vo, 
a production which materially augment- 
ed its author’s fame as a student of 
Oriental literature. The notes are upon 
a very extended scale, and the Disserta- 
tion includes much that is calculated to 
excite the deepest and most earnest at- 
tention. 

If we now turn from the fields of 
literature to those of science, we shall 
find Dr. Good a no less ardent and suc- 
cessful cultivator. He had at no time 
suffered his attachment to philological 
pursuits to interfere with his professional 
zeal and duties ; and, as a proof of this, 
we have to record, that between the 
years 1795 and 1812, he had produced, 
independent of a voluminous compilation 
on General Science, not less than seven 
distinct works in relation to the history, 
theory, and practice of medicine. 

The former was entitled ** Pantologia, 
or Universal Dictionary of Arts, Sciences 
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and Words ;” in conjunction with Dr. 
Olinthus Gregory, and Mr. Newton Bos- 
worth, 12 vols. royal 8vo. 

Of the medical works the following 
were the titles :— 

A Dissertation on the Diseases of 
Prisons and Poorhouses, 8vo. 1795. 

On the History of Medicine, so far as 
it relates to the profession of an Apothe- 
cary, |2mo. 1795. 

On the best means of maintaining and 
employing the Poor in Parish Work- 
houses, 8vo. 1798. Secund edition, 1805. 

Address to the Members of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons, 8vo. 1800. 

Oration on the General Structure and 
Physiology of Plants, compared with 
those of Animals, delivered at the Anni- 
versary of the Medical Society, 8vu. 
1808. 

Essay on Medical Technology (to 
which the Fothergillian Medal was voted 
by the Council of the Medical Society, 
of which he became the Secretary), 8vo. 
1810, 

He also published in May, 1812, a 
new edition of Mason’s Self-knowledge, 
with a Life of the Author, and notes, 
12mo, 1812. 

It is, however, to the year 1817 that 
we would puint as the era which placed 
Dr. Good amongst the ranks of those 
who will reach a distant posterity as 
guides and instructors in the healing art. 
In this year appeared bis ‘* Physiological 
System of Nosology, with a corrected 
and simplified Nomenclature,” and dedi- 
cated by permission to the President and 
Fellows of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians in London. Of this undertaking, 
in which the diseases of the animal 
functions are arranged in classes derived 
from a physivlogical view of those func- 
tions, it may justly be said, that more 
full aud comprebensive in its plan than 
any previvus system of Nosology, more 
simple and intelligible in its classifica- 
tion, and more classical and correct in 
its language, it bids fair to supersede 
every attempt which has hitherto been 
made in the difficult provinces of medi- 
cal technology and systematic arrange- 
ment. 

Elaborate, however, and arduous as 
this attempt might be deemed, it was 
but the precursor uf one still more im- 
portant and extensive ; for in the year 
1822, Dr. Good presented us with “‘ The 
Study of Medicine,’’ in four large 
volumes, 8vo. a work of which the chief 
object bas been to unite under one gene- 
ral system, and in conformity to the 
arrangement be had already given in his 
Nosology, the various branches of medi- 
cal science, so that being contemplated 
and studied under one point of view, 
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they might throw on each other a 
mutual and steady light. Physiology, 
therefore, Pathology, Nosology, and 
Therapeutics, which, when considered in 
detail, have almost invariably been treat- 
ed apart, are bere blended into one har- 
monious whole, and their junction has, 
in this instance, formed, beyond all com- 
parison, the most complete and luminous 
outline of the science of medicine which 
has yet been published. It is a work, in 
fact, which from the elegance of its 
composition, the wide range and intel- 
lectual cast of its illustrations, and the 
vast fund of its practical information, 
will be alike valued by the man of let- 
ters, the philosopher, and the medical 
practitioner, 

Beside the works which we have now 
enumerated, Dr, Goud, at various times, 
throughout the course of his literary 
and medical career, amused himself and 
the public by some beautiful though 
anonymous poetical publications, Two 
of these were Maria, an Elegiac Ode, 
4to. 1786; Triumph of Britain, an Ode, 
1603. 

Miss BENGER. 

Jan. 9. After a short illness, deeply 
regretted, Elizabeth O. Benger, author 
of several interesting and popular works, 
chiefly biographical and historical. 

This admirable and excellent woman, 
an instance of female genius struggling 
through obstacles into notice, was born 
at Wells, in 1778. Her father, late in 
life, was impelled by an adventrous dis- 
position, to enter the navy, and ultimate- 
ly became a purser. The vicissitudes of 
his fortune occasioned, during many 
years, a distressing fluctuation in the 
plans and prospects of his wife and 
daughter ; and his death abroad, in 1796, 
left them finally with aslender provision. 
For some years after this event, Miss 
Benger resided with her mother in Wilt- 
shire, where she had many affectionate 
friends and relations who never lost sight 
of her. 

An ardour for knowledge, a passion for 
literary distinction, disclosed itself in 
her early childhood. Her connexions 
were not literary ; and the friend who 
traces this imperfect sketch bas beard 
her relate, that in the want of books 
which she at one time suffered, it was 
her common practice to plant herself at 
the window of the only bookseller’s 
shop in the little town which she then 
inhabited, to read the open pages of the 
new publications there displayed, and to 
return again, day after day, to examine 
whether, by good fortune, a leaf of any 
of them might have been turned over. 
But the bent of her mind was so decided, 
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that a judicious though unlearned friend 
prevailed upon ber mother at length to 
indulge it ; and about the age of twelve, 
she was sent to a boy’s school to be in- 
structed in Latin. At fifteen she wrote 
and published a poem, in which, imper- 
fect as it necessarily was, marks of 
opening genius were discovered. 

At length, about 1302, she prevailed 
upon her mother to remove to London, 
where, principally through the zealous 
friendship of Miss Sarah Wesley, who 
had already discovered her in her soli- 
tude, she almost immediately found 
herself ushered into society where her 
merit was fully appreciated and warmly 
fostered. The late Dr. George Gregory, 
well known in the literary world, and 
his valued and excellent wife, were soon 
amongst the firmest and most affection- 
ate of her friends. By them she was 
gratified with an introduction to Mrs, 
Elizabeth Hamilton, of whom she gave, 
many years afterwards, so interesting a 
memoir: and svon after, to Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, and to the late Dr. Aikin, with 
the various members of whose family, 
and especially with her who now in- 
scribes, with an aching heart, this feeble 
record of her genius and virtues, she 
contracted an affectionate intimacy, 
never interrupted through a period of 
more than twenty years, aud destined to 
know but one termination. Another 
and most valuable connexion which she 
svon after formed, was with the family 
of R. Smirke, esq. R.A. in whose accom- 
plished daughter she found a friend 
whose offices of love followed her witb- 
out remission to the last. Many other 
names, amongst which that of Mrs. 
Joanna Baillie must not be forgotten, 
might be added to the list of those who 
delighted in her society, and took an 
interest in her happiness. Her circle of 
acquaintance extended with her fame, 
and she was often able to assemble round 
her humble tea-table, names whose 
celebrity would have attracted attention 
in the proudest saluons of the metropolis. 

Early in her literary career, Miss 
Benger was induced to fix her hopes of 
fame upon the drama, for which her 
genius appeared in many respects peculi- 
arly adapted; but after ample experi- 
ence of the anxieties, delays, and disap- 
pointments, which in this age sicken the 
heart of almost every candidate fur 
celebrity in this department, she tried 
her powers in other attempts, and pro- 
duced first her poem on the Abvlition of 
the Slave Trade, and afterwards two 
novels published anonymously. All these 
productions bad great merit, but wanted 
something of regular aud finished ex- 
cellence ; and Ler success was not decid- 
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ed till she embarked in biography, and 
produced in succession her Memoirs of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, Memoirs of 
John Tobin, and Notices of Klopstock 
and bis Friends, prefixed to a translation 
of their Letters from the German; and 
finally rising to the department of his- 
tory, her Life of Anne Boleyn, and Me- 
moirs of Mary Queen of Scots, and of 
the Queen of Buhemia. All these works 
attained deserved popularity ; and she 
would probably have added to her repu- 
tation by the Memoirs of Henry 1V of 
France, had longer life been lent ber for 
their completion. 

But to those who knew her and enjoy- 
ed ber friendship, her writings were the 
smallest part of her merit. ‘To the 
warmest, most affectionate, and grateful 
heart, she united the utmost delicacy 
and nobleness of sentiment, active bene- 
volence which knew no limits but the 
furthest extent of her ability, and a 
boundless enthusiasm for the good and 
fair wherever she discovered them. Her 
lively imagination lent an inexpressible 
charm to her conversation, which was 
heightened by an intuitive discernment 
of character, rare in itself, and still more 
so in combination with such activity of 
fancy and ardency of feeling. As a 
companion, whether for the graver or 
the gayer hour, she had few equals ; and 
her perfect kindness of heart and univer- 
sal sympathy rendered her the favourite 
of all classes and ages. 





Mr. Joun THomas. 

March 8. At Prior Park, near Bath, 
which he purchased about fifteen years 
since, aged 74, Mr. John Thomas, one 
of the Society of Friends. 

He commenced business as a grocer 
in Bristol, and afterwards established a 
wholesale house in the same line in part- 
nership with his sons. Being endowed 
with eminent talents for Mechanics and 
Engineering, which were called into ac- 
tion in 1793 when the public mind was 
excited to speculation in Canals, he 
took a great interest in that projected to 
unite the cities of London and Bristol 
by connecting the rivers Kennet and 
Avon, and was one of the earliest mem- 
bers of the Committee of Management. 
The expenditure having, as might be 
expected from a concern of such magni- 
tude, exceeded the original estimate, 
this great work languished in its execu- 
tion. At the express desire of the 
Managing Committee, Mr. Thomas 
undertook the superintendence of it at 
a salary of 750/. for all his time, labour, 
and expences. The amount of the salary 
is here mentioned, because it has been 
idly believed that part of his large for- 
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tune was accumulated in the manage- 
ment of that concern. His unimpeach- 
able integrity obtained and secured the 
confidence of the various interests with 
which he had to contend, and his strong 
practical seuse and unwearied attention 
directed the execution, and effected the 
completion, of this perhaps the best con- 
structed Canalin Europe. After he had 
resigned the superintendence, he gave 
his disinterested attention to the con- 
duct and management of the affairs of 
the Company to almost the last moment 
of his life. 

But in the midst of active pursuits of 
this and other kinds, the preparation for 
another state of existence was not for- 
gotten. So long as the Great Bestower 
of health was graciously pleased to grant 
to him the possession of it, so long were 
his useful talents exerted in the promo- 
tion of public charities, and a large por- 
tion of his ample means employed in 
acts of private benevolence. His opinions 
and advice were generally sought for; 
and bis attendance on public business, at 
a period of life when other men retire 
from it, was useful in a religious and 
moral view; for it is pleasing and in- 
structive to see strong abilities preserved 
by temperence and exercise to advanced 
age, and employed with disinterested- 
ness. His morals were pure and exem- 
plary, and his religion practical, regular, 
and unobtrusive. He mixed in general 
society more than is common for those 
of his persuasion, and brought into it 
the most urbane and simple manners, 
never abstaining from the participation 
of cheerful and enlivening conversation, 
He was patient in hearing, and slow in 
reply : and although this might be part- 
ly owing to the early discipline of his 
society, yet the clearness of expression 
and soundness of argument which mark- 
ed his olservations were peculiarly his 
own. He was indulgent to the religious 
opinions of others, and without relin- 
quishing the general views and habits of 
Friends, he felt far from a bigoted at- 
tachment to them. He possessed the 
adventitious ornaments of a fine expres- 
sive countenanee, a well-proportioned 
and rather athletic form, and a general 
appearance which almost always made a 
favourable impression. 

This excellent man was the father of 
a numerous family, all of whom stood 
around his death bed, attentive to his 
latest comforts, and partaking bis dying 
advice and benediction. To them it 
must afford a melancholy pleasure to be 
assured that their sorrows are shared in 
various degrees by many friends and ac- 
quaintances, and that feelings of regret 
for his loss extend to every one to whom 
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their departed friend’s name was known, 
and by whom his character could be 
properly estimated. 

Rev. W. WHITEAR. 

Dec. 10. At Starston Rectory, Nor- 
fulk, aged 48, the Rev, William Whitear, 
Rector of that parish. ' 

He was born Feb. 26, 1778, at Hast- 
ings, in Sussex, of which place his father 
was for many years the respected and 
beloved Rector; and having been pri- 
vately educated, he was admitted of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, and proceed- 
ed to the degree of B.A. with the honour 
of fifth Wrangler, in 1800. He was 
elected Feilow of his College in 1801, 
and took possession in 1803 of the Rec- 
tory of Starston, on the presentation of 
the late Duke of Norfolk, the nomina- 
tion being in that family, though the 
living must be given to a Foundation 
Fellow of St. John’s. Thus early become 
the incumbent of a country parish, he 
devoted himself assiduously to all the 
duties of it, and eminently qualified him- 
self for discharging them with the most 
beneficial effect. Attached on serious 
conviction to the Church of which he 
was a minister, he was zealous and 
active in assisting to form the diocesan 
committees of the several valuable 
societies connected with it, and was 
especially instrumental in promoting the 
formation of the Norfolk and Norwich 
society for educating the poor in the 
principles of the Established Church. 
Hetook great delight and was peculiarly 
adroit in publicly examining the children 
of the central school, at the annual 
meeting in Norwich ; and, in conjunc- 
tion with a few clerical friends, he under- 
took for several years the useful, but 
laborious task of visiting a variety of 
schvols in the county in unison with it. 
As one of the secretaries of this society 
he uniformly attended the annual meet- 
ing of the National Society in London, 
and, amongst that valuable body of men, 
tu whom this country is so much indebt- 
ed for the diffusion of the National sys- 
tem of education, and for the energy in 
which it is preserved, he was always 
looked up to as one of its most efficient 
members, whose presence was sure to 
bring with it some valuable accession to 
the information of the meeting, to ani- 
mate the members to renewed exertions, 
and to contribute most agreeably to the 
social harmony of the occasion. Nor 
was he less diligent and successful in 
promoting the religious instruction of 
the poor in his own parish, and in the 
small adjoining parish of Rushall, the 
cure of which he had undertaken at an 
inconsiderable stipend, from his know- 
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ledge of the difficulty that for some 
time prevailed in the appointment of a 
curate, and which, in compliance with 
the request uf his diocesan, he never 
relinquished, 

This, however, was not the extent of 
his services as an authorised interpreter 
of holy writ; but upon the Christian 
Knowledge Society’s aduption of that 
important measure, the editing of a 
Family Bible, illustrated by a selection 
from the expositions of our approved 
divines, he immediately tendered bis 
services to further the work, and the 
notes upon the book of Psalms, collect- 
ed from a great variety of sources, are 
of his compilation. He possessed, in- 
deed, rare qualities, which peculiarly 
fitted him for the station in which it 
pleased God to place him. His ambition 
never seemed tv stray beyond it, and by 
the obvious benefits of this limitation, 
and the happiness resulting from it, he 
has left a striking example of the wis- 
dom of his choice. During more than 
twenty years he had gradually been 
acquiring that most beneficial and 
honourable influence which arises from 
a just confidence in integrity, abihty, 
and benevolence, aided by conciliatory 
manners. His undaunted courage and 
self-devotion to the general good, anda 
habit which he bad acquired of acting 
with energy and decision when that was 
to be promoted, unfortunately led to the 
lamentable catastrophe which terminat- 
ed his earthly career. 

In consequence of nightly depreda- 
tions frequently committed in the neigh- 
bourhood, the inhabitants of Starston 
had undertaken to watch occasionally 
by turns; some went out themselves, 
others performed their duty by deputy. 
Mr. Whitear, with his usual forwarduess 
in all matters of public utility, volun- 
teered his personal services. Great 
security had accrued from this practice ; 
but sume relaxation having latterly 
taken place, depredations were return- 
ing to their former frequency, and it 
seemed expedient to resort again to the 
active measures formerly employed. 
Certain circumstances having transpired, 
which created a suspicion that a man of 
notoriously dishonest character might 
probably be detected in some illegal act 
on the night of the 27th November, and 
be thus prevented from doing further 
mischief, the whole of the watch agreed 
to be on the look out. Fire-arms having 
been unaccountably put into the hands 
of some of the party, to the total frus- 
tration of the object in view, one of 
them, seized with a panic amounting to 
absolute frenzy, fired, or attempted to 
fire, at every one of whom he caught 
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sight. Unhappily his piece was dis- 
charged when directed at Mr. Whitear, 
and this amiable and excellent man fell 
a sacrifice to bis public spirit, which 
would not allow him on such an emer- 
gency to declixne sharing the danger 
with his parishioners. 





Mk. Joun Wittiam DEwBERY. 

Feb. 27. Aftera long and slowly wast- 
ing illness, aged 68, Mr. Johu William 
Dewbery, of Condurt-street, Solicitor. 

In the same parish (St. George, Han- 
over-square,) he was born and resided 
during the whole of his life, universally 
respected, and long esteemed and valued 
through a circle of many friends. His 
father Joseph D. associated with the dis- 
tinguished characters of the day that 
frequented the Mount Coffee - house, 
when in high celebrity, and there formed 
one of the party to wager a thousand 
guineas as to Miss Pond of Newmarket, 
riding a particular poney a thousand 
miles in a thousand hours. The mile 
and hour not being named to be respec- 
tively successive, the task was performed 
without difficulty, but attracted general 
attention from the novelty, and supplied 
Dr. Johnson with a subject for the 
Idler, No. 6. 


o> 
CLERGY DECEASED. 

In Nottingham, aged 42, the Rev. Tho- 
mas Adin, Rector of Charlotte Town, 
Prince Edward's Island, and Chaplain to his 
Majesty’s forces in that station. 

The Rev. Richard Bartholomew, Rector of 
Dunsfold, Surrey, to which church he was 
presented in 1800 by the King. He was 
son of the Rev. Charles Bartholomew, Rec- 
tor of West Clandon and Vicar of Shalford 
in Surrey, and author of a travestie of the 
Iliad (of whom see some particulars in vol. 
LXx. p. 1216,—vol. Lxx1. p. 174). 

At Framlingham, near Norwich, aged 70, 
the Rev. John Blancks, a most benevolent 
character. He was of Caius Coll. Camb. 
B.A. 1777. Of the same society were two 
individuals of the same names, the latter 
B.A. 1729, the former M.A, 1682. 

The Rev. George Bonney, Vicar of San- 
don, Staffordshire. He was formerly Fellow 
of Jesus Coll. Camb. where he proceeded 
B.A. 1781, M.A. 1784 ; and was presented 
to his living in 1792, by the late Lord Har- 
rowby. He was uncle of the Ven. Henry- 
Kay® Bonney, the Archdeacon of Bedford. 

In his 80:h year, the Rev. Joseph Bow- 
man, upwards of fifty years Curate of Slaid- 
burn, Yorkshire. 

At Weston Underwood, Bucks, the Rev. 
John Buchanan, Perpetual Curate of that 
yeah, “and Vicar of North Grimston, 

orkshire, to the former of which churches 
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he was presented in 1811 by Mr. Courte- 
nay, and to the latter in 1815 by the Preb. 
of Longtoft in the Cathedral of York, Mr. 
Buchanan was one of the most intimate ac- 
quaintances of the poet Cowper. 

At Ashborne, aged 74, the Rev. George 
Buckston, Vicar of Shirland and of Brad- 
borne cum Ballidon, all in Derbyshire. He 
was of Trin. Coll. Camb. B. A. 1775, M.A. 
1778; was presented to Shirland in 1792, 
by George Buckston, esq. and to Bradborne, 
in 1803, by the late Duke of Devonshire. 

After a jong and painful illness, aged 50, 
the Rev. Henry Philtp Cooper, Vicar of Eves- 
ham, and Perpetual Curate of Great Hamp- 
ton, Wore. To the latter he was presented 
by Christ-church Coll. Oxf. and to Evesham 
in 1808 by Mr. Bloxame. 

Rev. John Heselton, Minister of the New 
Chapel, Morley, Yorkshire. 

Aged 70, the Rev. Thomas Lloyd, Vicar 
of Albrighton, Salop. He was of Pemb. 
Coll. Camb. B.A. 1780, M. A. 1783; and 
was presented to Albrighton by the Haber- 
dashers’ Company in 1795. 

The Rev. Wm. Michell, Rector of Cot- 
leigh, Devon. He was of Caius Coll. Camb. 
B. A. 1791, and was instituted to Cotleigh 
on his own presentation in 1805. 

Aged 75, the Rev. David Middleton, Rec- 
tor of Crux Easton, Hants, to which church 
he was presented in 1823. 

At Hereford, aged 32, the Rev. Henry 
Morse, eldest son of the late Mr. G. Morse, 
of Lidbrook. 

Aged 72, the Rev. Thomas Nelson, Vicar 
of Owersby, and of Kirkby-cum-Osgodby, 
Linc. He was of Trin. Coll. Camb. B.A. 
1777; and was presented to his livings in 
1803, by the late Lord Monson. 

Aged 38, the Rev. Joshua-Holmes Newly, 
M.A. Rector of Haseley, near Warwick. He 
was son of the late Rev. Joshua Newby, 
Fellow of Brazenose, and Rector of Great 
Rollright, in Oxfordshire. The deceased 
was educated at Rugby, and entered at Braz- 
enose, from whence he was elected Demy of 
Magdalen, but sacrificed his college pros- 
pects to an early marriage. Having been 
presented in 1824 by the late Sir Edmund 
Antrobus, bart. to the rectory of Haseley, 
he immediately resolved to fix his abode for 
life among his parishioners, and, the parson- 
age being old and inadequate for the recep- 
tion of his family, he lost no time in rebuild- 
ing it.» To such friends as might remark on 
the pecuniary risk incurred by this outlay, he 
used to reply ‘* Never fear,—if we lose the 
money, the parish will gain a resident clergy- 
man. ‘Trust in Providence.” Hasely and 
Hatton being nearly contiguous, Mr. Newby 
became not merely intimate, but a great 
favourite, with the late Dr. Parr, though, 
barring a pun, no man was less a parasite. 
A Tory on principle, he was manly snd inde- 
pendent; @ Trinitarian on conviction, he 
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was catholic and tolerant. If the learned 
Doctor and he held any opinions not strictly 
in unison, whether religious or political, 
they were seldom introduced polemically, 
and never caused a moment’s suspension of 
harmony. Alluding to a circumstance 
before-mentioned, the Giant of Hatton thus 
introduced Mr. Newby toa great man in 
their common vicinity : ‘* This is my friend 
Newby; he was a Demy of Magdalen, and 
would have been a Fellow, but for this lady 
(Mrs. N.) Sir, he is possessed of an ex- 
cellent library ; and, better still, he makes 
a good use of it.”” In fact, until disabled 
by declining health, Mr. Newby was a close 
reader, particularly in his own proper walk 
of divinity. His religion he drew from the 
Bible, as illustrated and exemplified by the 
rotestant divines, from Hooker to Horne. 
He loved the Church of England, and was 
truly orthodox according to her liturgy, 
articles, and homilies; but, above all, ‘* his 
life was in the right.” Mr. Newby was one 
of the pall-bearers named in Dr. Parr’s will, 
and attended the Doctor’s funeral in that 
capacity. Mr. N. has left awidow, daughter 
of C. M. Hardy, esq. Surgeon, of Newport 
Pagnel, and a numerous young family. 

Aged 75, the Rev. John Swann, of Brant 
Broughton, Line. Vicar of Carlton-in-More- 
land, and Sequestrator of Stapleford in that 
county. He was of Jesus Coll. Camb. B.A. 
1780, and was presented to his benefices in 
1799 by the late Lord Middleton, 

At Cloydagh Glebe-house, near Carlow, 
aged 75, the Rev. Dr. Bartholomew Thomas, 
for upwards of forty years Rector of the 
Union of Cloydag, and Prebendary of Shrule, 
in the diocese of Leighlin. 

Jan.9. Aged66,the Rev. Sam. Knight, 
Vicar of Halifax. He was formerly Fellow 
of Magdalen Coll, Camb. where he proceed- 
ed B.A. 1783, M.A. 1786. He was nomi- 
nated in 1798 the first incumbent of the 
Holy Trinity Church in Halifax, and held 
that preferment till, on the decease of Dr. 
Coulthurst in 1817, he was presented to the 
vicarage by the Crown. 

Jan, 22. At South Pickenham Hall, 
Norfolk, the Rev. Thomas Vere Chute, of 
that place, and of the Vine in Hampshire. 
He was of Pembroke-hall, Camb. B.A. 1794, 
M.A. 1801; was presented to the Rectory 
of Sherborne St. John, in Hampshire, in 
1804, by T. L. Chute, esq. to that of Great 
Moulton, in Norfolk, in the same year, and 
to that of South Pickenham in 1811, by 
W. Chute, esq. Mr. Chute has left his 
estates to his cousin Wm. Lyde Wiggett, of 
the Middle Temple, esq. second son of the 
Rev. James Wiggett, Vicar of Crudwell, 
and Rector of Hankerton, Wilts. That 
gentleman has obtained the King’s license 
to take the surname of Chute in addition to 
that of Wiggett, and to bear the arms of 
Chute quarterly. 

Jan. 28, At Summer-hill, near Birming- 
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ham, of apoplexy, aged 76, the Rev, John- 
Rose Holden, formerly Rector of Upminster, 


Essex. He was of Queen’s Coll. Oxf. M.A, 
1774. 
Feb.1. At Linwood Rectory, Line. aged 


67, the Rev. Sam. Pyemont, Rector. He 
was of Trin. Coll. Camb. B.A. 1782, M.A. 
1785, and was presented to Linwood in the 
latter year. by A. Wallis, gent. 

Feb. 2. Aged 82, the Rev. Wm. Harrison, 
Vicar of Winterton and Great Limber, 
Linc. He was of St. Juhn’s Coll. Camb. 
B.A. 1769, M.A. 1787 ; and was presented 
to his livings by the King, to Winterton in 
1779, and Great Limber in 1789. 

Feb. 4. At Yarmouth, after a short ill- 
ness, aged 45, the Rev. Sterling Kelty, one 
of the Senior Fellows of King’s Coll. Camb. 
where he proceeded B.A. 1804, M.A. 1807. 

Feb. 4. At Costock, Notts, the Rev. W. 
Q. Wilde, incumbent of Kingston-vpon- 
Soar, to which Chapelry he was presented 
in 1807, by Thos. Evans and Wm. Strutt. 

Feb. 5. At Rochester, in his 88th year, 
the Ven. John Law, S.T.P. Archdeacon of 
Rochester, Minister of Chatham, Kent; 
Rector of Westmill, Herts, and of Easton 
Magna, Essex. This truly venerable Divine, 
who was the oldest dignitary of the Esta- 
blished Church, was formerly Fellow of 
Emanuel Coll. Camb. where he proceeded 
B.A. 1760, M.A. 1763, S.T.P. 1778. He 
was appointed Archdeacon of Rochester 
by Bishop Zachary Pearce in 1767; was 
presented to Westmill in 1771, by R. 
Freeman, D.D., to Great Easton in 1776 
by the late Vise. Maynard, and to Chat- 
ham in 1784, by the Dean and Chapter 
of Rochester. He published Charges 
delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Rochester in 1779, 1782, 1798, 1802, 
1806, 1811, 1817, and probably several 
others ; and a Sermon at the Anniversary 
Meeting of the Charity Children in St. 
Paul's, 1797, 4to. 

Fel. 5. At Mereworth, Kent, aged 78, 
the Rev. m.- Foster Pigott, D.D. F.S.A. of 
Abingdon Pigotts, Cambridgeshire, Fellow 
of Eton College, Rector of Mereworth, and 
of Clewer, Berks, and one of his Majesty's 
chaplains. He obtained the latter prefer- 
ment in 1793 ; was presented to Mereworth 
by Lord le Despenser; and to Clewer by 
Eton College. 

Feb. 5. At Martock, Som. aged 66, the 
Rev. Elias Taylor, B.D. of Shapwick-house, 
one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace, 
and Rector of Lufton ia that county, Rector 
of Hayes, Middlesex, and formerly Fellow 
of Trin. Coll. Oxf. He was educated at 
Winchester under Dr. Warton, and from 
thence, there being no vacancy at New Coll. 
he removed to Oxford, and entered as & 
commoner at Trinity in 1779, and the follow- 
ing year was elected a scholar, and in 1786 
a Fellow of that Society. Here he was 


necessarily thrown much into the society of, 
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and was most usually the companion of Tom 
Warton, witnessing those scenes in which it 
is well known the poet so much delighted. 
Mr. Taylor vacated his Fellowship by mar- 
riage in 1805, and, in a few years after upon 
the death of a relation, became possessed of 
considerable estates in Somersetshire, where 
he resided till his death in the exercise of a 

enerous but unostentatious hospitality. To 
his friends his house was always open, and 
their welcome to it was hearty and sincere. 
To his own family he was most affectionately 
and unalterably attached. He was a good 
subject, and an upright magistrate, a firm 
and zealous supporter of the constitution of 
his country in Church and state, a kind 
master, and a liberal and indulgent landlord. 

Feb. 12. Ayed 30, the Rev. Geo, Dales, 
late Curate of the Holy Trinity, York, and 
Minister of Dringhouses. He was the son 
of Ald. Dales of York, and was a zealous 
and laborious advocate in the cause of re- 


ligion. 
—— 
DEATHS. 
Lonpon and 1Tts Environs. 

Feb. 9. Lt.-gen. John Ramsay. He was 
appointed 2d Lieut. in the Royal Artillery 
in 1771; Ist. Lieut. 1779; Captain-Lieut. 
and Captain 1781, Lt.-Colonel, 1796; Co- 
lonel, 1803 ; Major-General, 1800; Colo- 
nel-Commandant in the Royal Artillery, 
1812; Lieut.-General, 1814. 

Jane, wife of Robt. Tabrum, esq. of Re- 
gent-st. 

Fel. 10. -At Dalby-terrace, Robt. Ewing, 
esq. late of Clapton-terrace. 

Feb. 15. In Bedford-place, aged 65, Edw. 

€, esq. 

eb. 17. At her son-in-law’s, Adam 
Young, esq. of Vanbrugh-field, Blackheath, 
aged 83, Janet, widow of John Sime, esq. 

Aged 81, Mrs. E. Ware, of the Crescent, 
Greenwich. 

Feb. 19. At Turvham-green, aged 75, 
Rich. Collett, esq. formerly of Chancery-la. 

Feb.19. Ofan aneurism of the heart, aged 
52, Mr. John Harding, bookseller, of Saint 
James’s-st. 

Fel. 20. In the Royal Terrace, Adelphi, 
Emily-Catherine Bethune, the infant dau. 
of H. Leggatt, esq. 

In Cadogan-pl. Mrs. Twiss. 

Feb. 21. At Stamford-hill, aged 61, Capt. 
J. Bayley. 

Feb, 22. At the Earl Ferrers’s villa, in 
Paddington, the Right Hon. Elizabeth Coun- 
tess Ferrers. She was the youngest dau. of 
the late Wrightson Mundy, of Markeaton 
Hall, Derbyshire, esq. and sister to Francis 
Mundy, esq. the present M.P. for that 
county. She b the d wife of 
Robert, seventh and present Earl Ferrers, 





Sept. 28, 1799; but left no children. 
Feb. 25. In Grosvenor-pl. aged 74, John 
all, Notts. 


~Musters, esq. of Colwick 


-Opiruary. 
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At Clapham Rise, the widow of John 


Newman, esq. of Finmere House, co. Oxf. 

In Gloucester-pl. aged 70, Mary, wife of 
John-Henton Tritton, esq. 

Feb. 26. At Islington, aged 78, Mrs. 
Eliz. Bennett. 

In Woburn-pl. Russell-sq. Eliz. relict of 
the Rev. Rowland Berkeley, LL.D. late of 
Writtle, in Essex. 

At St. German’s-place, Blackheath, in 
her 20th year, Marg. wife of J. L. Kensing- 
ton, esq. 

Fel,28. In Great Russell-st. Bloomsbury, 
aged 56, John Butts, esq. 

Lately. In Great Ryder-st. St. James's, 
aged 65, Thos. Fisher, esq. 

Marchi. In Sidmouth-st. Meckienb.-sq. 
aged 80, Hester, wife of Thos. Speneer, esq. 

Aged 70, Mrs. Beddome, of Clapham, 
relict of Sam. Beddome, esq. 

At Cromwell House, Old Brompton, aged 
59, Meyrick Bankes, esq. of Winstanley 
Hall, co. Lanc. 

March 2. At East Cottage, Bexley Heath, 
the wife of Lieut.-col. J. Hickes, E. I. C. 

March 4., Aged 26, Mr. Thos. White, 
of Staple-inn, solicitor, second son of Hen. 
White, esq. of Hampstead. 

March 5. At Gun-pl. Camberwell, aged 
55, Anne, only dau, of the late Rev. Arth. 
Young, many years master of the Founda- 
tion School at East Malling, in Kent, and 
sister to the late Rev. Jas. Young, M.A. of 
Leeds. 

At Clapham-common, aged 78, Mrs. 
Horsman. 

March 6. Aged 88, Anne, relict of Wm. 
Selby, esq. of Upper Seymour-st. and They- 
don-green, Essex. 

At Felix-cottage, Liverpool-road, Isling- 
ton, aged 76, Edw. Ballard, esq. 

In Gerard-st. in his 80th year, John Per- 
kins, esq. of Pendell Court, near Bleching- 
ley, Surrey. 

March 9. At Compton-terrace, Isling- 
ton, aged 73, Anne, widow of Thos, Row- 
ley, esq. 

At Greenwich, aged 89, John Pingo, esq. 

March 10. In Russell-square, aged 16, 
Sophia, dau. of Claude Geo. Thornton, esq. 

- Manchester-sq. R. B. Robson, esq. 

March 11. At Mr. Edw. Treacher’s, 
Burton-crescent, aged 77, Sam. Garnault, 
esq. Treasurer to the New River Company 
since Nov. 8, 1804. He died unmarried, 
and has left nearly the whole of his property 
to his grand-nephew, the son of H.C. 
Bowles, esq. F.S.A. of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and Myddelton House, Enfield. The 
Garnaults are of French extraction. 

Aged 71, Marg. wife of Mr. Francis Jolit, 
of Old Broad-street. 

Aged 26, Jane Harriet, wife of John 
Robt. Pitter, esq. of Bedford-street, Covent- 


garden. 
In St. John’s-wood-road, aged 48, John 
Usher, esq. 
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March13. At Stamford-hill, aged65, Mr. 
James Davis, celebrated as an organ builder 
for the last 30 years. No person since the 
time of Green, has built so many organs, or 
of such magnitude, as Mr. D. He retired 
from business about six years ago, in conse- 
quence of ing into p ion of some 
property by the death of a brother, who was 
a years a partner in the firm of Clementi 
and Co. Cheapside. The largest organ he 
ever built is at the new church at Stockport, 
Lancashire. The last organ he built is at 
the French Catholic Chapel, Somers Town. 
He pronounced this as his best organ. He 
was very partial to Schmidt and Harris’s 
organs. The diapasons in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, and the reed stops in St. Sepulchre’s 
organ, he said, were the finest in the king- 
dom.— Mr. Bishop succeeds in all the 
church business. 

March 14. At Highbury-terrace, aged 
32, Mary Ann, dau. of Thos. Eldrid, esq. 

In Cleveland-st. Fitzroy-sq. Edw. French, 
esq. formerly of the Island of St. Vincent. 

March 15. In Euston-place, aged 72, 
Robert Woodifield, esq. late of Lyndhurst, 
Hants. 

March 16. At Ivy Cottage, Parson’s- 
green, aged 67, James Thompson, esq. 

March 17. In Baker-st. Portman-square, 
aged 70, Tho. Dickason, esq. of Fulwell 
Lodge, Twickenham. 

March 20. Aged 22, Josephine, wife of 
Geo. Walter Hume, esq. of Long-acre. 

At Hoxton, aged 42, Mr. William Henry 


Harrison Page. 





Bens.— Feb. 25. After a protracted ill- 
ness, Elizabeth, eldest dau. of W. Fred. 
Brown, esq. of Dunstable. 

Berks.—Fel. 27. Mrs. Ann Waller, 
dau. of the late James Waller, of Hurst. 

At Windsor, aged 81, Cha. Rooke, esq. 

Feb.28. Suddenly, at his seat, Bishops- 
gate College, Windsor Park, Geo. Powney, 
esq. whose ancestors represented that bo- 
rough in Parliament for a great number of 
years. ‘! he deceased was seized with a fit 
of apoplexy while he was in the retiring- 
room, and was found lifeless by his servants. 

Devonsuire.— Fi. 23. At Exmouth, 
aged 41, Rich. Horwood, esq. late com- 
mander of the ship Milford of Bombay. 

Dorset.—Lately. At Sherborne, Jane, 
wife of W. F. Grove, of Melbury-Abbas. 

Durnam.—Feb, 21. At aa 
mouth, aged 80, tke widow of John Elstob, 
esq. 

March 11. Advanced in age, Tho. Todd, 
esq. of Tunniside, near Lanchester, and late 
of the Gen. Post-Office. 

Essex.—Lately. Aged 61, John King, 
esq. a magistrate of Colchester. 

Grovc.—At Hill Court, aged 63, Miss 
Fanny Fust, niece of the late sir John Fust, 
the sixth and last baronet of that place. 
She was the only surviving child of the late 
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Denton Fust, of Cliftom, esq. and was borr 
at Bristol, Dec. 11, 1764. This unfortu- 
nate lady was at no period competent to 
partake in the management of her own af- 
fairs, and in consequence her large estate 
was placed by the Lord Chancellor under 
the control of a committee, and her person 
confided to the care of her cousin, Miss 
Langley. That lady, dau. of Geo. Langley, 
esq. Capt. of Marines, by Flora, dau. of Sic 
Francis Fust, the fifth baronet, has suc- 
ceeded to the entire property. 

At Charlton Kings, Lieut. Tho. Lovesy, 

N 


Hants.—March7. At Lyndhurst, the 
Right Hon. the Countess of Effingham. 
She was dau. of John March, esq. of 
Waresley Park, Hunts, and married to Rich- 
ard, fourth and last Earl of Effingham, June 
14,1785; but had no issue. ‘The earl died 
in 1816. 

March 18. At Andover, in his 80th 
year, John Poore, esq. formerly of Red- 
bridge. 

Herer.—At Leominster, Eliz.-Barbara, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. H. Vaughan, 
vicar. 

Herts.—March 17. At Sawbridgeworth, 
aged 24, Ralph Allen, esq. 

March 19. At Watford, aged 86, Tho. 
Day, esq. 

Kent.—Fel. 2. Ata lodging-house near 
the bridge, Maidstone, William Barnett, a 
rag-gatherer. This miserable person, whose 
general occupation was that of begging, had 
scarcely clothes to cover him, aud hardly « 
shoe to his foot. His abstinence was so 
great, that he has been known to purchase 
meat so offensive as scarcely to be endured 
by the other inmates of the house, and ge- 
nerally ate his food in a raw state, to save 
the expense of firing. Yet, just before his 
desth, he desired the woman with whom 
he lodged, to search his pockets, and 73 
sovereigns were found in them carefully 
wrapped up. 

Fel. 23. At Birchington, Thanet, aged 
76, Elizabeth, sister of the late George 
Friend, esq. and aunt of James Taddy, jun. 
esq. She has bequeathed several sums of 
money to public and private charities in the 
county of Kent. 

Lancasuire.—Lately. At Duncan Lodge, 
near Manchester, the widow of Wm. Bent, 
esq. of Stoney Field, near Newcastle. 

At Ince Hall, near Wigan, Robt. Lloyd, 
esq. late Collector of Excise. 

LeicestersHire.—March9. At Appleby, 
Chas. Moore, esq. Barrister-at- Law, and an 
acting magistrate of the county. He was 
a gentleman of the strictest honour and 
most unaffected piety: to all who had the 
happiness of his acquaintance he was a 
sincere and valuable friend; and his benevo- 
lence to the poor and needy was unbounded 
and unostentatious. 


March 11. At Cossington, Mary, eldest 
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dau. of the late Thos. King, esq. of Sileby. 

March 12. Felix-Frederic, youngest son 
of Mr. Price, editor of the Leicester Journal, 

Norrork.—Fel. 16. At Mundham, aged 
75, Wm. Parker, esq. 

March 19, At Guist, aged 59, Edward 
Dewing, esq. 

NorTHAMPTONSHIRE.—March 14. Aged 
19, Emma, eldest dau. of Stafford O*Brien, 
esq. of Blatherhythe-hall. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Fel>. 16. At North 
Shields, aged 90, Mr. P. Watson, who had for 
sixty-three years successfully practised as a 
surgeon in thattown. His name is associated 
with the history of most of the public 
charities of North Shields. A monument, 
by voluntary subscription, is to be erected 
in Tynemouth church, to the memory of this 
venerable and useful individual. 

Feb, 12. At Berwick, aged 77, Wm. 
Berry, esq. of Whitsom-hill, banker, of the 
firm of Batson, Berry, and Co. 

Feb.26. At Eastwick-hall, aged 75, Mrs. 
M. Spearman, sister of the late R. Spear- 
man, esq. the celebrated local Antiquary. 

March 3. In Ellison-place, Newcastle, 
advanced in age, Wm. Laslie, esq. an eminent 
ship builder. 

March 11. In Elswick-court, Newcastle, 
the relict of William Coulson, esq. and mo- 
ther of Lt.-Col. Coulson, of Blenkinsop 
Castle. 

Oxrorp.—Jan. 15. At Corpus Lodge, 
Edward, infant son of the Rev. J. Lamb. 

Somersetsuire.—Feb, 26. At Comb- 
Hay-house, near Bath, Jacinthia, wife of 
Wm. Gore Langton, jun. esq. of Magd. 
Coll. Oxf. eldest son of Col. Gore Langton. 
She was the only child of Henry Powell 
Collins, esq. 

Lately. At Bath, aged 92, Mrs. Charlotte 
Holt, sister of the late Rowland Holt, esq. 
of Redgrave Hall, esq. Suffolk, 21 years M.P. 
for that county, and the last surviving rela- 
tive of Lord Chief Justice Holt. 

At Wells, Major Archibald Christie, late 
of 6th regt. foot, fourth son of the late 
A. Christie, esq. of Ratho, co. Mid-Lothian. 

Feb. 27. At Staple-grove Lodge, near 
Taunton, aged 63, Chas. Law, esq. furmerly 
a wholesale bookseller in Ave-Maria-lane. 

Feb, 28. At Bath, aged 79, James Nor- 
man, esq. one of the surgeons of the Bristol 
Infirmary. 

March 10. At Bath, aged 81, Mrs. 
Hunn, mother of the Right Hon. George 
Canning. 

Srarrorpsuire —Lately. Ann, wife of 
Rich. Rabone, esq. of Smethwick Hall. 

Surrey.—Feb. 28. Near Croydon, aged 
86, Robert Lloyd, esq. 

March 2. At Great Bookham, after a 
long and severe affliction, aged 82, Mr. 
George Lowdell, for many years an eminent 
surgeon in Southwark. 

March 5. At Banstead, Lt.-Gen. Sir 
Edw. Howorth, of the Royal Horse Artil- 
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lery, K.C.B. and G.C.H.- He was appointed 
first Lieut.R.A. in 1779, Captain in 1782, 
Major in the army 1794, Lieut. - Colonel 
1798, Lieut.-Colonel R.A. 1801, Colonel 
1805, Major-General 1811, a d Lieut.- 
General 1819. He served in the Peninsula, 
and was present as Brig.-General command- 
ing the artillery at Talavera, Busaco, and 
Fuentes d‘Onor, for which services he was 
honoured with a medal and two clasps. 

Warwicksuirnt.—Feb. 18. At Pailton 
Hall, aged 71, the widow of T, Grundy, esq. 

Feb. 27. At Stratford-upon-Avon, aged 
41, Chas.-John-Henry Rowe, esq. 

March 2. At Pyke Hayes, aged 22, 
Heneage Walter Legge, Midshipman, R.N. 
and youngest surviving son of the Hon, and 
Rev. Augustus George Legge, of Wonston, 
Hants. 

March 14. At Stratford- upon- Avon, 
where he had resided nearly fifty-years, aged 
78, Rich. Wyatt, esq. solicitor. 

Witts.—At Marston Maisey, in his 84th 
year, Wm. Jenner, esq. 

Wonrcestersuire.—Fel. 15. At Hab- 
berley-house, near Kidderminster, aged 67, 
James Hooman, esq. 

Feb. 25. Aged 35, Bridget-Mary, wife 
of Thos.-Charles Hornyold, esq. of Black- 
more Park, and fifth dau. of the late John 
Webh Weston, esq. of Sutton-place, Surrey. 

Yorxsuire.—Feb. 21. At Leeds, aged 
73. John Blayds, esq. of the firm of Blayds, 
Beckett and Co. bankers, Deputy Lieut. for 
the County, Senior Member of the Corpora- 
tion, and twice Mayor of that Borough, 
whose great public and private worth will be 
long remembered. 

Lately. Anne Katherine, wife of R. W. 
D. Thorp, M.D. of Leeds. 

March 6. At Hull, aged 88, John 
Brecken, esq. late of Prince Edward's Island. 

March 13. Aged 66, Gervas Seaton, 
esq. of Redness. 

Wa rs.—Lately. Aged 69, D. J. Ed- 
wards esq. of Rhydygorse, near Carmarthen, 

At Whitehall, Denb. Mary, wife of John 
Naylor, esq. 

At Lawhaden, near Narberth, Capt, 
Skryme, R. N. 

Scottanp.—Feb. 1. At his brother's 
house, Fallside, Lanarkside, in the prime of 
life, Alex. Adkin, M.D. Mouchive, Dum- 
frieshire. 

Feb. 22. ‘At Dunniker House, the lady 
of Lieut.-gen. Sir John Oswald, G. C.B. 
and dau. of the late Lord C. Aynsley, of 
Little Horle, Northumberland—one of the 
best and-most amiable of women. 

Feb.28. At Canan Lodge, near Edin- 
burgh, in his 74th year, John Blagrave, esq. 
of Calcot Park, and Kingwood, Berkshire. 

Irevanp.—Jan. 30. At Castlemartyr, 
co. Cork, aged 80, the right hon. Catha- 
rine, countess dowager of Shannon. She 
was born April 2, 1746, the eldest dau. of 
the right hon. John Ponsonby, Speaker of 
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the Irish House of Commons, by Lady Eli- 
zabeth Cavendish, second dau. of Wm. 
third Duke of Devonshire, K.G. She was 
married, Dec. 15, 1763, to Richard, second 
and late Earl of Shannon, K.P.; and was 
mother of Henry, the —— Earl, and of 
Catharine-Henrietta, the late Countess of 
Bandon. She was aunt to Lord Ponsonby 
of Imokilly, and to Lord Lismore. Her 
Ladyship was one of the most benevolent 
and charitable characters that ever adorned 
her rank of life. 

March 1.—At his seat, Carraic Brec, on 
the Hill of Howth, George Hannyngton, 
esq- His death was occasioned by falling 
into a stone quarry. 

Asroap.—Aug. 17. Aged 70, the Rev. 
Kalooss Arratcon, the vicar of the Arme- 
nian Church in Calcutta, over which he 
presided five years. 

Aug. On board the Ganges, in the passage 
from Rangoon to Calcutta, Christ. Smyth, 
esq. chief officer of that ship, son of Christ. 
Smyth, esq. of Beech Grove, writer in 
Dumfries. 

Sept. 15. On board H. M.S. Samarang, 
off the Cape of Good Hope, aged 17, 
Samuel, third son of Sir Geo. Wm. Leeds, 
bart 


Dec. 1. At Buenos Ayres, Geo. Gwynne, 
only surviving son of the late Rev. Wm. 
Hodges, Vicar of Mattersea, and of Hay- 
ton, in Notts. 





Jan. 21. At Rotterdam, aged 62, Rear 
Adm. J.S. May, Naval Commissioner and 
Port Adm. there, Knt. of the 3d class of 
the Royal Military Order of William, Grand- 
cross of the Russian Order of St. Ann, and 
member of several learned societies. 

Jan. 27. At Genoa, Tho. Harrington, 
jun. esq. of Brighton. 

Lately. At his son-in law Col. Cook’s, 
at Horfleur, France, after an illness of two 
years and nine months, aged 77, Aubone 
Surtees, esq. formerly a banker in New- 
castle, brother to the late Rev. Matthew 
Surtees, and brother-in-law to the Lord 
Chancellor. 

At Quito, in Columbia, Henry Wood, 
esq. his Britanic Majesty’s Consul at Guaya- 
quil, and 3d son of late Capt. Wood, of 
Brambliug House, Kent. 

At Mettra, aged 27, Francis Dibdin, se- 
nior Lieut. of the 3d Light Cavalry, Bengal 
Estab. and only surviving son of the Rev. 
T. F. Dibdin, D. D. Rector of St. Mary's 
Mary-le- bone, and vicar of Exning, Suf- 
folk. 

Feb.5. At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 45, 
Geo. Peter Martyn Young, esq. of Netherexe 
House, Devon. 

Feb. 9. At Rome, in his 27th year, 
Rich. eldest son of Mr. Cruttwell, proprietor 
and printer of the Bath Chronicle. 

Feb. 24. At Rome, Col. Tho. Dalton, 
of Parrocks, Kent. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from Feb. 27, to March 27, 1827. 


Christened. Buried. 
Males - 954 
Females - as y1879 Females- 924 


Whereof have died under two years old 








Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 


Males - aa y1859 


458 


2Qand 5 146] 50 and 60 212 

5and10 64] 60and 70 183 
10 and 20 76] 70and 80174 
20 and 30 113 | 80 and 90 77 
80 and 40 157 | 90 and 100 8 
40 and 50 185 


Between 





AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending March 9. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
s. d. s. a. s. ad. 
54 10 36 10 30 10 











Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. s. d. s. d. 
36 0 48 6 49 4 








AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, 60s. to 64s. per cwt. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 
St. James’s, Hay 5l. 6s. Straw 2/. 2s, Clover 7/. 0s.—Whitechapel, Hay 5/. 15s. 


Straw 1/. 18s. 


Clover 6l. 15s. 


SMITHFIELD, March 20. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


ROE, sciciniiniieniiniints . 3s. 4d. to 5s. 2d. 
BRINE » <ctsaveccipenes 3s. 4d. to 5s. 2d. 
, ee . 4s. Gd. to 5s. 8d. 
PR cnsusmnancnun @ Chobe Of 





BD ccccteunineinaninions Os. Od. to Os. Od. 


Head of Cattle at Market March 20: 
SRE cctccesnces - 2402 Calves 142 
Sheep and Lambs 16,820 Pigs 135 


COAL MARKET, March 20, 31s. 0d. to 38s. Od. 
TALLOW, per Cwt, Town Tallow 46s. 0d. Yellow Russia 40s. 0d. 
SOAP, Yellow 76s. Mottled 84s, 0d. Curd 85s.—-CANDLES, 9s. per Doz. Moulds 10s. 6¢° 
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PRICES OF SHARES, March 19, 1827, 
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At the Office of WOLFE, Brortuers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, "Change Alley, Cornhill. 











CANALS. Price. 
Ashton and Oldham -| 141 0 
Barnsley . 285 0 
Birmingh. (i- -sth sh. ) 268 0 
Brecknock & Abergav. | 142 0 
Coventry . . . 1150 0 
Cromford —_— 
Croydon. 215 
Derby . 170 
Dudley . . 86 0 
Ellesmere and Chester 994 0 
Forth and Clyde . .| 590 0 
Glamorganshire . 250 0 
Grand Junction 290 0 
Grand Surrey . 5t 0 
Grand Union . 234 0 
Grand Western . 8 0 
Grantham . . . 190 0 
Huddersfield . . 19 0 
Kennet and Avon. ./| 253 0 
Lancaster ‘ 37 0 
Leeds and Liverpool . 385 0 
Leicester . « ware. 
Leic. and North’n 854 0 
Loughborough - 4200 
Mersey and Irwell 800 0 
Monmouthshire . ./| 198 0 
N.Walsham & Dilham —_— 
Meith. + « 830 0 
Oxford . . . 689 0 
Peak Forest . 120 0 
Regent’s . . 35 0 
Rochdale 85 0 
Shrewsbu 210 O 
Staff. and Wor. 780 
Stourbridge . . .| 305 0 
Stratford-on-Avon 404 0 
Stroudwater 450 0 
Swansea...» _ 
Severn and Wye . . 1 0 
Thames and Medway.| 15 0 
Thames & Severn, Red 34 
Ditto, Black 7. 
Trent and Mersey .(|1850 0 
Warw. and Birming. 268 0 
Warwick and Napton | 250 0 
Wilts and Berks . 5§ 0 
Wore. and Birming. 46 0 

DOCKS. 
St. Katharine’s . . 4 dis 
Londoa (Stock) | 83 0 
West India (Stock) |1984 0 
East India (Stock) | 834 0 
Commercial aed 72 0 
Bristol . . -- 

BRIDGES. 

Southwark . ‘ 4 0 
Do. New 74 per cont. — 

Vauxhall . . . .| 2050 
Waterloo . , 54 0 

Ann. of 8l. . 23 0 
— Ann. of 7/. . 24 0 

RAILWAYS. 
Manchester & Liverp. 


Div.p.ann. 
£.6 10 
13 0 
12 10 
9 10 
44 & bs. 
18 0 


wes ees 
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WATER-WORKS. 

East London 

Grand Junction 

Kent . 

Manc hester | & Salford 

South London . . 

West Middlesex . 
INSURANCES. 

Alliance 

Bees 6 st 

Atlas ° ‘ 

British Commessial ‘ 

County Fire 


Eegle . 2. 2 


n+ «¢ « « 


Guardian . 
Hope Life . 
Imperial Fire . 
Ditto Life . . 
Norwich Union . . 
Protector Fire . 
Provident Life 
Rock Life . . . 
Rl. Exchange (Stock) 
MINES. 
Anglo Mexican 


| Bolanos 


Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 
British Iron 





+ || Colomh, (iss. at 5 po) 


| General 

| Pasco Peruvian 

| Potosi . . . 

Real Del Monte ‘ 

| Tlalpuxahua ° 

United Mexican . 

Welch Iron and Coal 
GAS LIGHTS. 

Westminster Chart, 

Ditto, New 


|| City. . . 
|| Ditto, Sew 


Imperial . 


\| Pheenix . 
|| General United 


British . 
Bath 
Birmingham 


Birmingham&Stafford 
-|| Brighton . . . 
- || Bristol . . 

10 Odo. | 


Isle of Thanet. . 
Lewes . 

Liverpool 

Risiiteene ° 

Ratcliff . . 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Australian gga 
Auction Mart. . 
Annuity, British . . 
Bank, rish Proviectal 
Carnat.Stock, Ist class 
Lond.Com.SaleRooms 
Margate Pier . . 








Price. 
120 0 
664 0 
274 0 
84} 0 
90 0 
67 0 


dis 


8 dis. 


dis. 


Div p.ann. 


£.5 0 
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From Feb. 26, to March 25, 1827, both inclusive. 
* Fahrenheit’s Therm. , Farenheit’s Therm. 
22.5 8.,! A221. 3 
S4 ce $ 54>. Weather. Ss SE : Ce-ir ‘Brom. | Weather. 
BS OS] x |S ep me pts rsoS\s os in. pts. | 
Az |e =2 || As\o=|" |Z} 
Feb. ° ° ° (| | Mar., ®° | °® ° | 
26 | 35 | 48 | 45 || 29, 80'cloudy 12 | 48 | 52 | 48 || 29, 80 fair 
27 | 49 | 51 | 42 » 50 cloudy 13 | 47 | 54 | 50 |) , 89 high wind 
28 | 36 | 45 | 47 ||, 55 rain 14 | 46 | 50 | 45 » 82 fair - 
Mui | 49 | 54 | 44 » 40|showers 15 | 40 | 41 | 36 » 62 showers 
2 | 45 | 37 | 38 » 25 rain 16 | 37 | 47 | 46 || 30, 13 fair 
3 | 42 | 42 | 43 , 39 cloudy 17 | 46 | 45 | 36 || 29, 39 rain 
4 | 45 | 48 | 34 || 28, sO/high wind 18 | 36 | 42 | 33 || 30, 04'cloudy 
5 | 33 | 44 | 45 || 29, 71 fair 19 | 41 | 42 | 46 » 30'cloudy 
6 | 48 | 50 | 43 , 05 showers 20 | 47 | 52 | 48 » 19 cloudy 
7| 39| 49} 45 ||, 46/cloudy 21 | 49 | 52| 47 ||, 08'cloudy 
8 | 45| 49 | 35 || 28, sslhigh wind | 22 | 48 | 56 | 48 ||, 05 fine 
9 | 36 | 40 | 34 |) 29, 39\cloudy 23 | 49 | 55 | 48 ||» 08 fine 
10 85 | 47 | 41 » 8ifair [night] 24 | 50 | 57 | 45 ||, 08 fine 
ai | 44] 54] 50 » 58icldy, rain at} 25 | 46 | 50 | 35 |} 30, 00 cloudy 
| | 
iH 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From February 27, to March 27, 1827, both inclusive. 
@ oe oe ee eer e/s S =) 
Sty OF | 54 Ss58) 2S \Ssivelex| § \Ex. Bills, Ex. Bills, 
Smal ee | £8 |2=|23| 42 s=i38\23| 8 10002. | 500%. 
| | oe | mS |e n= 7 i+ < = 
——— ! | 
27 206 |83 4823 3) 90 0 | 894 974 4984 19} |245 | 54 pm. {38:84 pm. 38 34 pm. 
28 Hol. | —— 
1/206 824 2 | 89% 89 974 7 983 j19§ | 55 pm. '3536 pm. '35 36 pm. 
2 ‘shut shut (82k 3} 90 \——97§ 54 98% |19§ |——|—--—___-- '38 37 pm. |38 37 pm. 
i814 2 | shut} 95g 74984 |19§$ j244 [57 55 pm. 3834 pm.|38 34 pm. 
= Ee — |se 13) — |——)974 7 | 98 |shut/shut!54 52 pm. 34 32 pm. 34 32 pm. 
a —| — (81% 24] — |——97_ gi shut} — | — | 55 pm. 3435 pm/3435 pm. 
7! —| — |s2 4] — | 90 /97% a — — [56 55 pm. 35 36 pm.|35 36 pm. 
- fog em js2 41 —| 99 lov #} —| —| —| 56 pm. '3536pm. |35 36 pm. 
9) —| — |s2e @ — |—l978 # — | — | — [57 56 pm. 3635 pm.|3635 pm. 
10) — | — |s2g 4) — \——(974 4| —|—]|— | 57 pm. 36 34 pm.|36 35 pm. 
12} —| — (82 14) — |——97_ bE) — | — | — [5553 pm. 3435 pm. 184.36 pm. 
13} — | — (81g § — |—— 963 7 | — | — | — [5456 pm. 3435 pm.|34 36 pm. 
14) — | — 82 14) — |——— 978 68] — | — | — [5455 pm..34 35 pm.|35 36 pm. 
15} — | — (81 #| — |-—— 968 7 | — | — | — | 56 pm. (3435 pm.|34 36 pm. 
16) — | — |slg 2) — | 965 74| — | — | — |54 56 pm. 34 35 pm.|34 35 pm. 
17; — | — ([82%§ a — |—!97§ — | — | — [5655 pm. 3435 pm.|34 35 pm. 
19} —| — (824 4 — ——978 3 — | — | — [55 56pm.) 35 pm. | 35 pm. 
20|' — _ |S25 é = |-——-|98 73} —-|-—-)|}-_—-- (3536 pm.|35 36 pm. 
ai; —| — [seg § —\——98 73] — | — | — |5758 pm.'3637 pm.|36 37 pm. 
eo} —| — |seg # — |——/98 74] —| —| — -- 3637 pm |36 37 pm. 
23} — | — {8% § — |—— 979 8 | — | — | — [5758 pm. 3638 pm.|36 38 pm. 
ea} — | — [82% 3| — i——|98 7%, — | — | — |58 59 pm. 3940 pm |39 40pm. 
2} —| — {824 8} — ——972 & — | — | — |59 60pm. 39 40 pm/39 40 pm. 
e7i—| — hit a —_ ae 8si;—|— | _ - 61 a ates a tea 





South Sea Stock, March 15, 894. March 16, 90. 





New South Sea Ann, Feb. 27, 82§ March 13, 814. 
March 82, 324° 


RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 


March 17, 82. 


March 27, 903. 





3, B, NICHOLS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, 


March 19, 82j, 
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